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Complexion than a beautiful woman with a 
ut W beautiful complexion. a 
had Or th As regards beauty of con- ba 
: tour, that is primarily the en- 
Hit Looking At dowment of nature, but beauty jill 
x of complexion which is abso- x 
lutely essential to complete per- 
sonal beauty, is an attribute that 
can be acquired by anyone, [i 
by the daily use of “4 
Pears’ § 
| ; 
the finest complexion beauti- Hl 
fier in the world. “ 
There is nothing more simple 
or more easy, or more pleasant 
than this putting on of a beau- | 
tiful complexion. iii 
Just Pears’ Soap and pure 











water—nothing more. It is 
nature assisting nature. Pears’ 
Soap is composed entirely of | 
natural, beautifying elements, | 
and is pure in every particle. =) 











7 ‘Pears’ Soap keeps the skin in perfect health’’ 
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WHITE MOTOR TRUCKS 






































| ; 
The predominant use of White Motor Trucks by the foremost | a 
mercantile and manufacturing firms, not only in the United States, but : 
throughout the world, is the most convincing proof of their superior 
merit in practically every line of service. 
A Few Well-Known Owners of White Squadrons 

American Can Compan Joseph Horne Company 

American Chicle Conbeiny’ Hudson’s Bay Company 

American Steel and Wire Company [Illinois Steel Company 

Armour and Company McCreery and Company 

Berghoff Brewing Association National Cash Register Company 

Booth Fisheries Company Pabst Brewing Company 

Brazilian Government Philippine Islands Government 

Coca-Cola Company Postum Cereal Company, Ltd. 

Cudahy Packing Company Remington Typewriter Company 

Diamond Rubber Company Russian Government 

T. Eaton and Company, Ltd. W. and J. Sloane 

Marshall Field and Company Standard Oil Company 

Gimbel Brothers United Cigar Stores Company 

B. F. Goodrich Company United States Government 

Gulf Refining Company Winchester Repeating Arms Company 








White Motor Trucks are built in capacities of a 11-2, 3 and 5 tons, 
and all models are uniform throughout in parts and design, thus making © 
them the most practical for the standardization of delivery or transpor- 
tation service. Literature and detailed information furnished on request 
Gasoline Motor Cars, Trucks and Taxicabs 
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THE WILLIAMS PORTRAIT OF WASHINGTON 
Known as the only portrait in existence which shows the General in old age 




















Wrans H INGTON 
ineceeeny Joc Mitchell Chapple 


HO could visit Washington with the month of February approaching 
and not have visions of the Father of his Country and of Abraham 
Lincoln, both of whom were born in the month sacred to Saint Valen- 

tine? Inall the many visits I have made to Washington, I have never passed 
the Capitol that I have not thought of Washington’s last wish that he might 
be buried under the dome which his genius had prefigured and made possible. 

The many paintings of Washington are an interesting study of themselves, 
but the one I like most is the old ‘‘Williams portrait,’’ published this month 
as the frontispiece in Washington’s honor. It seems to be more human than 
that steel-plate, far-away ideal which one finds in the busts of Washington. 
There is the man Washington after a life of usefulness, his eyes aglow with 
the sense of maturity and of high achievement. Again and again I visit Mount 
Vernon just to look at the old plantation and at the tomb which, like the Holy 
Sepulchre, has received the respectful homage of the great and good in the 
world. And now it seems that our own Washington, ‘‘traitor and rebel” in 
1776, is to be honored by a monument within the sacred and historical walls 
of Westminster Abbey. What greater evidence of a century’s progress in 
peace and harmony could be conceived! 

* * * * * 


N strong likeness with the steady glory of Washington, which grows as 
February days lengthen, bringing suggestions of coming spring and the 
bursting buds, is a picture of the immortal Abraham Lincoln, the great 

American, the great heart, the good heart, whose gaunt and stooped figure 
so often and so wearily walked up and down the Avenue in the darkest days 
of the Republic. I was talking the other day with men who were recalling the 
days when they had seen Lincoln in the flesh and had talked with him. They 
spoke of the troublesome times after election when doubts existed even in the 
minds of his supporters as to whether he was equal to the emergency. But when 
once his form towered on the Capitol steps and his first inaugural address was 
(823) . 
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MME. LEFEBVRE DE LA BOULAYE 
The charming young wife of the second Secretary of the French Embassy 


delivered, bespeaking the calm and tolerant spirit of the man, there was no 
doubt after this of the full measure of the manhood and ability of Abraham 
Lincoln. As Colonel Peter Hepburn described him on that occasion: ‘‘Every- 
thing about him physically unattractive, ungainly, loose-jointed, and his 
face in repose sad and melancholy; the dark, leathery skin, wrinkles, moles, 
nothing winsome; but once the eyes gleamed and a smile radiated from the 
eyes, the soul of the man gleamed out with the warmth of a burst of spring- 
time sun. It was in his smile and the twinkle of his eyes that the soul of the 
man was revealed.” 











the old book store, toy shops 
and other places he visited. 
The capital city, with all her 
beauty of architecture and 
massive buildings and parks, 
will never have anything that 
will keep alive her glory and 
fame longer than those scenes 
and relics which perpetuate 
the memories of Lincoln and 
Washington. 


* * * 


USINGS like these are 
well enough, but 
readers want to know 

what is going on in this 
month before inauguration, 
so we will peep in at the 
Senate. In the early morn- 
ing hours the usual routine 
is followed, Senator Gallinger 
of New Hampshire is in the 
chair and business is being 
dispatched. The messengers 
rush about with cards, for it 
is early; no cards are received 
after the Senate resolves itself 
into the court that is trying 
Judge Archbald. The whole 
setting of the Senate has be- 
come that of a court of justice. 


Tables are being brought in for the reporters* The Senators are sitting 
as jurors trying the case. The lawyers on either side sit well in front, and 
with books and papers go at their work in regular legal form. The witnesses 
stand at the right of the presiding officer and give testimony. When a Senator 
desires to ask a question it is sent to the chair and read aloud to the witnesses. 
Senator LaFollette in his new brown suit; Senator Page with his new glasses; 
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HE Lincoln spirit really pervades Washington from the beginning of 
- February. After arriving at the capital I went-about in search of a new 
Lincoln story, but as a doughty old veteran informed me, every good 
story known since the Civil War has Lincoln’s name associated with it, and 
one cannot tell the real from the false. 

Even ir the rush of the closing of the third session of the Sixty-second Con- 
gress, even on the threshold of a new administration, all parties, all races, 
all creeds vie with one another in honoring the name of Lincoln, and it 
seems appropriate that the birth month of two great Americans should be 
February, when the old world swings out of the cold blast of winter with the 
hope of spring, summer and autumn. Almost every public speaker has his 
lecture and address on Lincoln, and I could not resist the chain of Lincoln 
thought as I went about the old Treasury Department, the White House, 
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MR. LEFEBVRE DE LA BOULAYE 
Second Secretary of the French Embassy, a recent arrival in 
Washington. He and his family have been given a warm 
welcome in the French Embassy circle 
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Senator Warren with an extra 
twirlon his military mustache; 
Senator Root with that swing 
of his one hand to the palm of 
the other; Senator Lodge tear- 
ing paper vigorously, are in 
their seats; and down the 
center aisle comes Senator 
Tillman, universally beloved, 
now a trifle tired looking and 
lacking some of the fire of old 
days. Moving silently in and 
out, Senator Crane seems to 
be just watching things. Out- 
side in the corridor Senator 
Gore, “‘the blind orator from 
Oklahoma,”’ is feeling his way 
to the door with his cane. 
Senator Bailey is following 
proceedings prior to his re- 
tirement. 

Senator Bacon from Geor- 
gia is now on the floor and is 
severely reprimanding the 
galleries for offering any de- 
monstrations as responses are 


yy given by the witnesses. Sena- 
/ if D * tor Stone of Missouri tiptoes 
The veteran Iilinois doctor who insists that Lincoln was re and out, leaving his rubbers 
neither “ugly” nor “ungainly” in the committee room, while 
Senator Smoot, erect and 
with short, quick steps, moves about the room as when he was a-feature of the 
tariff debate. Senator Cullom, the veteran ‘‘Uncle Shelby,’’ for half a century 
past a prominent member of national legislative bodies, is following every move 
of the proceedings from his seat near the front. Senator Perkins, the veteran of 
California, is faithful in attendance. Senator Simmons of North Carolina, looked 
upon as coming chairman of the Finance Committee, and Senator Hitchcock of 
Nebraska—in fact, a score of the senators on the Democratic side are com- 
mented upon by visitors in the gallery as possibilities for leaders of the Senate. 
* * mK * * 





S the years go by any anecdote concerning Abraham Lincoln becomes 
of interest. The venerable Dr. Silas Hubbard, of Buffalo, is one of 
the few living men who knew and listened to Abraham Lincoln while 

still a lawyer, and not in politics. He says: 

“T went to the court house at Bloomington, Illinois, in 1856, to hear 
Abraham Lincoln defend his clients, Doctors Carothers and Rogers, against 
a suit claiming damages for mal-practice. 

“The plaintiff, a Mr. Fleming, had been injured at a fire; both legs were 
broken and set by the defendants. Fleming claimed that the injured limbs 
were improperly set and treated, so as to cause a permanent deformity, 
refused to pay their bill,and sued them for damages. Mr. Lincoln, and Stuart, his 
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JAMES McMILLAN GIBSON 
The son of Preston Gibson, the playwright. He is named for his great-grandfather, Senator James McMillan 


partner, wished to postpone the trial until the cure was perfected or the 
damage, if any, had developed itself. I was about to settle at Bloomington 
with Dr. Freeze, who*was one of Lincoln’s witnesses, and I made affidavit 
giving my opinion as a surgeon that the patient ought to be further recovered 
before a suit for damages could: be fairly adjudicated. 

“There are many who talk of Lincoln’s homely face and awkward and 
ungainly manner, but I failed:to notice anything of the sort as he tried the 
case, and I admired his manner of speaking and his clear and logical arguments 
to the jury. _I did not think then that he would ever become President of 
the United States, but I did realize that he was a very smart and talented man, 
and that these doctors had secured in Mr. Lincoln and his partner, Mr. 
Stuart, the best legal talent in the State of Illinois. ‘Mr. Lincoln was humor- 
ous and often witty in his cross-examination of the defendants, and in the 
end won the case for them.” 

* * * * * 

HE appointment of Mr. William Corcoran Eustis as chairman of the In- 
T augural Committee, was the conclusion of the first great fight for position. 
There was an active campaign for the chairman of the inaugural cere- 
monies at Washington, who is as such the highest functionary of the land, while 
his wife is for the time the ‘‘first lady of the land’’ and leads in the inaugural 
ball. Mr. Eustis is a resident of Washington, well known and popular. He 
comes of, a family that has been intimately associated with Washington life 
for many” genetations, ‘and he is a grandson of the donor of the Corcoran Art 
Gallery.” “He is ‘a young man of vigorous executive ability, and Washington 
society will Shine in the coming inauguration as it never shone before. 
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ROM a modest office in the State, War and Navy Building the Ameri- 
can Red Cross Society is doing its part in the Balkan War. More than 
seventy-five thousand dollars has already been sent abroad. The Red 
Cross never inquires as to the merits or demerits of a calamity, but goes direct 
to the relief of the victims. The reports sent in to the State Department of 
the condition in the Balkans were most pathetic because there was such a 
lack of preparation in the medical departments. Every physician has been 
pressed into service. The American consul at Belgrade in describing the con- 
dition of four thousand prisoners tells a most heartrending story. 

Aside from the work of the Society in time of war, great strides have been 
made in the purpose of Miss Mabel T. Boardman to make the American Red 
Cross synonymous with help in any calamity, in any part of the world. In 
connection with Red Cross work in China, expert engineers have been inspect- 
ing the rivers with a view to preventing disastrous floods. Heavy loans of 





THE NEW BUREAU OF ENGRAVING AND PRINTING 
Now nearly completed. There will be plenty of light and air in the new building 


$16,000,000, which it is hoped will be obtained by the Chinese government, 
are to be provided [to [prevent abnormal floods and to provide for ten 
cropsjin five years}instead fof five crops in ten years, the reclamation of 
seventeen thousand acres, and not only this, but improved health for the 
people. In Mexico the consuls have been helped in bringing back hundreds 
of people to America, and it is well known that many who would be too proud 
to accept ‘‘charity,” think it an honor and distinction to receive the help of 
the Red Cross. In Nicaragua two thousand bags of beans were recently dis- 
tributed. In the Titanic disaster was shown the splendid work of the Red 
Cross, for among the steerage passengers a Canadian woman left alone with 
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her children was provided with $500 a year for ten years to help her and her 
little ones. In the Mississippi floods eleven Red Cross nurses did valiant 
service. 

Miss Boardman, who has recently been decorated by the Emperor of 
Japan for her Red Cross work, is at this time enthusiastic over the corps of 
nurses to be provided in rural 
neighborhoods, where for a 
period of four months the 
nurses will go among the peo- 
ple and in the schools, fitting 
themselves to teach those 
things that will make people 
more self-reliant in times of 
disaster. Dr. Shields, as field 
agent, has been going about 
the country in special cars 
giving special instructions and 
first aid work. In some cities 
of Pennsylvania three lectures 
were given in a day, and the 
keen public interest taken in 
this work is most gratifying. 
All sorts of accidents are an- 
ticipated, including electrical 
and asphyxiation disasters, 
and the Doctor also takes up 
sanitation, the ice-box, sewer- 
age, protection of milk supply 
and the destruction of flies— 
all those simple things that 
have to do with health and 





: HON. LUTHER CONANT, JR. 
comfort of the public, not for- who succeeded Herbert Knox Smith as Deputy Commis- 


getting the fundamental study sioner of Corporations. Mr. Conant is a Brooklyn man, 


4 y though born at Acton, Massachusetts 
of hygiene and home nursing. 


The scope of the Red Cross work can hardly be realized, and if once brought 
to the attention of all American people benevolently inclined, there would be 
a speedy consummation of the plan to provide a million and a half endowment 
fund. The great ambition of Miss Boardman is to have a sufficient en- 
dowment for the Red Cross so that when calamity comes the Society will not 
be obliged to make an appeal and wait for contributions, but will be able to 
use the income for small disasters and for giving first assistance in case of 
great disasters before money can be received. 


* * * * * 


HE visit to this country of Sir Herbert Beerbohm Tree, the famous 
English actor, recalls the fact that he is the one Englishman to whom 
almost every spark of wit in England is credited. When knighted, so the 

story goes, the King asked him if he had the artistic temperament. “I won- 
der,’’ Sir Herbert answered, ‘‘is it a gift of God or a visitation of Providence?”’ 
Tree does not look much like a humorist. He towers six feet, with fuller 
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proportions than in his prime on the stage. He is supposed to be a dreamer, 
and every story of absent-mindedness ever known has been told about him. 
He wears a monocle and has the rich, resonant tone of the English actor. He 
does not hesitate to tell jokes on himself and delights in the story of how in 
an English railroad carriage he found a youth smoking a cigarette. Sir Her- 
bert looked at him austerely. 
“This is not a smoking com- 
partment,” he said. The 
youth started guiltily, threw 
the offending cigarette out of 
the window and said ‘‘Sorry.”’ 
And then he noticed that the 
actor had a lighted cigar. 
“But you are smoking,’ he 
protested. ‘Yes, no one has 
objected to it,’’ said Tree 
testily, and handed the youth 
a cigar. 

Though he looks dignified 
enough to wear the seventy 
years popularly credited to 
him, Sir Herbert is only fifty- 
nine years old. He was the 
son of a London grain mer- 
chant, by name Julius Beer- 
bohm, and he added Tree to 
his name when: he began to 





JOSEPH P. TUMULTY take part in amateur theatri- 
Secretary to President-Elect Wilson, who it is expected will 
become “‘Secretary to the President’’ on March 4th cals, because, he Says, they 


said he looked ‘‘more like a 
wooden tree than an actor on the stage.”” Afterwards he had the name 
‘duly legalized. 

He insisted that he enjoyed his American visit, the first in sixteen years, 
though he promised when sailing that he would return before another sixteen 
years for a long visit. Meantime England welcomes back her favorite actor 


and humorist. 
~ * ok ok oo 


NE name that is becoming prominent at Washington is not so tumul- 
tuous asit looks. Since President-elect Wilson’s entrance to public life Mr. 
Joseph P. Tumulty has been with him constantly, and like all’ efficient 

secretaries the young man seems to know everyone, and how to handle men 
and affairs. When the President-elect visited the Tumulty home to greet 
the new son and heir who arrived coincident with Democratic victory, he felt 
that honors were easy. There was an initiation of presidential handshakings 
on the part of the new administration, when the little son of Joseph Tumulty 
grasped the hand of the President-elect and looked with babyish wonder and 
innocence into his eyes. Doubtless the young man will soon understand his 
opportunity, like that of all American lads, to become President in his turn. 
There will be a sigh of regret when President Wilson leaves Princeton, 
for during the weeks after election he bravely and serenely received the 
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tumultuous spirit of the ‘‘Tigers’” and carried himself calmly and modestly 
among the wild huzzas of the college boys and the shower of congratulations. 
Even while sitting in his pew in the First Presbyterian Church he heard his 
old friend and college mate talk about him, pray for him and applaud him 
without any evidence of presidential perturbation. The searchlight of public 
interest has followed President-elect Wilson from Jersey to Bermuda, for the 
going and coming of a new president make another geographical center of 


political interest: 
* * * * * 


VERY time that I enter the Supreme Court of the United States while 
in session there is a deeper and more profound regard for our form of 
government, whose founders so wisely, so thoroughly and definitely met 

the onsweep of the greatest problems. Before you are seated nine men hearing 
the arguments of attorneys, pro and con, some of them listening with closed 
eyes, others at times reading and giving their attention to briefs before them. 
Seldom does the average spectator realize the intense concentration of their 
minds on cases as one succeeds another. Every justice must examine every 
case personally, and think about it alone, weighing in his mind all the decisions 
that have been brought to his notice as well as those which he himself has 
remembered or looked up. Alone with his conscience and his God, each for 
himself says ‘‘yes”’ or ‘‘no’’ and there is no answer back. The work soon brings 
upon such justices a somewhat sombre realization of responsibilities. The hot 
passions ‘and careless deci- ‘ 

sions of everyday life fade 
away under the rigid require- 
ments of Supreme Court 
justice. 

The judge, with all his 
mental faculties alert, tries to 
determine the points wherein 
the opposing parties agree, 
and then to follow out the 
lines of divergence. The only 
convenient right and wrong 
way is not always apparent, 
for sometimes there appear “ 
to be two right ways con- 
verging. Free from all possible 
material influence the strong, . 
concentrated mental work 
soon develops a type of man- 
hood that has long been 
looked upon as unparalleled 
in the history of a nation. 

Against the storm and 
stress of passion, with mind 
concentrated on the divergent 
points, the Supreme Court of MISS EDITH 
the United States is in itself Daughter of Lieutenant and Mrs. bg ee S. Grant, third, the 


: : : t-granddaughter of President ant, and the grand- 
an inspiration. When one Sends ighter of Senator Elihu Root 
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realizes that many propositions brought forth as new ideas are found to 
be after all old and often exploded reactionary projects, then the 
“lamp of experience’’ flashes in recalled precedent. The pure democracy 
or rule of the majority was a failure in the Republic of ;Greece, because 
there was no check-on the masses, and the only real government is one that 
protects the weaker against the encroachments of the strong. That is the 
real modern ideal, and when one thinks that the nine men of this august 
tribunal are considering not only the rights of a single individual out of ninety 
millions of people, but involving in some degree a construction of the Con- 
stitution of the United States, there stands revealed the glory and majesty 
of the Great Republic. 

The procedure of the Supreme Court furnishes an example of how many 
of the vexatious problems of a country might be eliminated by simply sitting 





THE PETITION FOR THE LIBERTY BELL 
The great reel with signatures of half a million school children of California was drawn through the streets 
of San Francisco prior to being sent to Philadelphia. The children have made a picturesque campaign in 
trying to secure the Liberty Bell for the Panama-Pacific Exposition 


down and thinking it over, and holding in check the primal and barbaric 
impulses of human nature. As Lincoln often said, “Justice is simply the 
faculty of placing yourself in the other fellow’s place and doing unto him as 
you would be done by, preserving at all times and at all hazards a simple 
and direct faith in humankind and respect for the majesty of law as properly 
and legally enacted, and a reverence for those higher ideals and impulses 
which constantly need stimulation sometimes through worry and misfortune.”’ 
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Even when the mem- 
bers of the Supreme 
Court doff their black 
robes and pace the cor- 
ridors in the simple garb 
of their fellow-citizens, 
one cannot but observe 
in their bearing among 
men, the difference be- 
tween them and the 
executive officer. Words 
are weighed, pessimistic 
impulses are thrown 
aside as the wheels of 
justice, through the 
minds of men, work out 
the pfoblems before 
them. The very nature 
of the cases in recent 
years has attracted a 
greater popular interest 

_to the Supreme Court 
than ever before because 
the old veil of mystery 
and the arcana of 
ancient legal verbiage 
has been dissipated and 
in the plain language of 





: MR. WILLIAM CORCORAN EUSTIS 
the people the tribunal The chairman of the Inaugural Committee, which will have charge of 
at Washington has been _ the unofficial exercises at which President-elect Wilson will be ushered 

: : into office. Mr. Eustis is a member of one of Washington's oldest 
meeting and mastering families 
vexatious and intricate 
problems. The attendance in the circular benches under the domed ceiling 
of the Supreme Court during sessions indicates that the Washington tourist 


is not overlooking the shrine of justice. 


* * *” * * 


NE public official in Washington is known to wear a wig—no, I will 
not mention his name, but he is not of the age when he should be wearing 
awig. He returned to this session of Congress with nicely waving locks 

instead of being sparse atop. It was so cleverly done that all the bald-headed 
men wanted to know at once what remedy he had been using, and it looked 
so like a case of some hair restorative—or hair conservative—that the cloak 
room was agog over the wonderful success he had achieved. Now the same 
Congressman’s bald head had been the butt of unfortunate jokes for several 
sessions, and he thought it was time for revenge, so gathering together his 
now admiring colleagues, he told them in a confidential way that he had at 
last found a real remedy. He said it was a private prescription, and he would 
do them a favor and get some for them. Bottles were brought, plain and 
fancy, some even brought milk bottles to get a sufficient quantity. Many 
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paid $5 and $10 a bottle for the new restorer. Then the officials began vigor- 
ous work upon their scalps. It was not until some weeks after that the secret 
leaked out—they had been rubbing salt and water on their heads, while the 
joker had recejyed more than enough to pay for his handsome wig, which is 
now the admiration of many social functions, and he wears it with equa- 

eo a i 7 nimity and dignity. He says 
SS that no longer is the head 
uneasy that wears a wig, and 
whenever wig is mentioned 
among that coterie of the 
good and faithful who invest- 
ed in hair remedy, they agree 
with Dr. Wiley that pure wig 
protection is needed for guile- 
less congressional wags. 


* * * * 


ANY Congressional 
M elections have involved 
a picturesque tinge of 
romance. When Peter Goelet 
Gerry appeared at the Balti- 
more Convention as a dele- 
gate from Rhode Island, 
enthusiastically supporting 
Speaker Clark for nomination, 
it was little thought that the 
young man of thirty-three 
would in a few months repre- 
sent effectively the exclusive 
Southern district of Rhode 


MR. A. WASHINGTON PEZET Island. He was one of the 


Visiting in Washington with his father, the Minister from Peru. : : 
The young man is a graduate of Harvard University and has committee to notify Wood- 


ambitions as a playwright row Wilson of his nomination 

and immediately began work 

in the rock-ribbed Republican State of Rhode Island for the Democratic 

nomination. A smile went around when it was announced that Peter Goelet 

Gerry was the Democratic nominee in the Second District, for the name 

was better known in exclusive Newport society than in political circles of 
Rhode Island. 

An old and tried organization was working against him, but young Gerry 
comes of fighting stock; a son of Commodore Elbridge T. Gerry, and a great- 
grandson of Elbridge Gerry, a signer of the Declaration of Independence and 
one of the most eminent public men of the Revolution. In 1811 Elbridge 
Gerry, then Governor of Massachusetts, redistricted the state, thereby 
originating a political term that has come down through the ages. As the 
story goes, Gilbert Stuart remarked after the General Court had finished its 
redistricting that one district on the map was an excellent likeness of a sala- 
mander; but a wit near by said, “call it a Gerrymander,” and ‘‘Gerrymander” 
it has been ever since. The grandfather of the new representative, Thomas 
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Gerry, was in the United States Navy, and his father was the founder of the 
New York Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children. The laws 
under which this society and also the American Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals were originated and conducted, as well as the laws on the 
subject enforced in ail the States of the Union, were framed by Elbridge Gerry. 

Peter Goelet Gerry, too, has carved out his own career. He secured the 
degree of B. S. at Harvard in three and a half years instead of four, which 
indicates his record as a student. Following graduation he took up the study 
of law and became associated with the firm of Gardner, Pirce & Thornley 
in Providence, Rhode Island. 

In 1910 he married Mathilde Townsend, then the reigning belle at Wash- 
ington. The ceremony was attended by President Taft, his cabinet and the 
White House circle and was one of the most notable weddings ever held in 
the capital city. 

While a member of the most exclusive social circles at Newport, Mr. Gerry 
is a young man of demo- 
cratic instincts. His first 
political service was as a 
member of the city council 
of Newport, and every roll- 
call found him present. 
While naturally, shy and 
modest, yet he showed what 
can be done when the Gerry 
blood is up, and in the con- 
gressional campaign every 
voter was reached by a per- * 
sonal letter. He determined 
that everyone should know 
he was in the field and 
founded his platform upon 
the terse promise, ‘‘I’ll keep 
my pledges. I believe the 
tariff should be revised 
downward, not without 
preparation, but carefully, 
schedule by schedule, and 


without kicking the props HON. PETER GOELET GERRY 


out from under business, The new Congressman from Rhode Island, the son of Commodore 


. fli P d Elbridge T. Gerry, and a member of the most exclusive social 
bring the cost o iving down circles. His wife was Mathilde Townsend, known as the most 


to where it belongs in the beautiful woman in Washington 
quickest possible time.’ 

Mrs. Gerry is deeply interested in politics, having lived most of her life 
in Washington. She attended the National Convention at Baltimore, has 
been actively identified in philanthropic organizations and with her husband 
will be a favorite in Congressional circles. 

Mr. Gerry is a sturdy, level-headed, modest, broad-minded, earnest young 
man who has taken up his public career with just the same enthusiasm and 
earnestness as any of the young men who have arisen from poverty and se- 
clusion to prominence in public life, 
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HARVEY W. WILEY, JR. 


The son of the pure food expert. The young man was snapped by the photographer while in an amiable 
mood on one of his outings 


FTER he had started several fresh sheets in making a three instead of a 
two, after January Ist, the philosophical congressman from Ohio mused: 
“Now we see the passing of Ohio men in federal affairs. Today he must 

come from New Jersey or Virginia, sah, and I have been thinking as I have 
been trying to write this date, what an important thing a date line is and how 
it has come with the advent of the telegraph and cable. We never used to date 
a news item, and now every event has a separate date. You cannot send a 
letter without a date fore and aft, and with parcel post:a package must havea 
date. This world is all dates, and some young men and young ladies I know 
use the word also. Their dates, after all, are the most sensible, for the date 
line is a misnomer. It may be dated at London on January first, 1913, but 
it is not January, 1913, here when it is read. Every point east of where it 
is just midnight of Saturday it is Sunday. The meridian of 180 degrees 
passes through the easterm peninsula of Siberia. Russia treats the whole of 
her possessions as being comprised within the same day. Before the United 
States purchased Alaska the Asian day was extended even to the American 
continent. It was a day later at Sitka than at places due north from that 
place. When the American flag first floated over Alaska the day was changed 
and the date line shifted to the west of the Aleutian archipelago. When a 
vessel crosses the Pacific from east to west it drops one day from the calendar 
upon passing the date line; in going from west to east it repeats one day, 
but it is all made up in the average, trying to make a three out of a two. 
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Personally, I do not like this 13, but when you think that it is the first and only 
13 we will have in a century to come’’—but then the philosopher took up 
another sheet of paper and started over again. 


* * *- * * 


HERE are echoes in Washington of a new literary lion in London, none 
other than John Masefield, whose strange career and vivid word pic- 
tures have captured the critics and people. He has lived his thirty- 

eight years in a world of adventure that can be compared only to the life of 
our own Jack London. Born in Shropshire, England, Masefield disdained 
school and books, and was early indentured to the captain of a merchant ship. 
His career as a sailor, a tramp and saloon bouncer in New York, and keeping 
a bar in a Sixth Avenue saloon now seems to add rather than detract from the 
interest in his new book of 
verse. Of course he had a 
friend, a sponsor, and one 
that commanded respect, to 
wit, J. M. Barrie, the author 
of ‘The Little Minister” and 
“Peter Pan.” John Gals- 
worthy has also befriended 
him. The poet Yeats played 
no unimportant part in his 
career, for it was after a sum- 
mer spent with Yeats that 
John Masefield’s first book of 
verse appeared. At once his 
work attracted attention, and 
but recently he was awarded 
by the Royal Society of 
Literature the Edmond de 
Polignac prize for his poem, 
“The Everlasting Mercy.” 
His poems and plays are popu- 
lar in Washington circles, and 
his promised visit is awaited 
by a host of American ad- 
mirers. 
*” * * 

UBLIC conscience of the 
country is evidently 
awakening, for more 

a ; than $6,000 was returned to 

from’ Paris to spend the winter with her father in Washington the United States Treasury 
the past year, to appease the 

still, small voice within. The fund, which was started in 1811, has 
now reached the sum of $431,801. The largest amount ever received 
was $35,000, and the sums range from a few pennies to large amounts. 
They are always anonymous, and these are the one kind of anonymous com- 
munications to which public officials pay attention. It has been popularly 
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supposed that money of this kind goes into a separate fund called the ‘‘con- 
science fund,’”’ but as a matter of fact as soon as it is received it is converted 
into the general fund of the Treasury and expended the same as any other 
receipt. There was a long lapse between the receipt of the first contribution 
in 1811, for the next conscience-smitten writer did not appear until 1827, 
but ever since that year the expenditures of the country and the receipts of 
the conscience fund have been growing. 


























COUNTING THE GOVERNMENT MILLIONS 
There are 1,350 of them—not dollars, but millions—and it took twenty-four experienced counters two weeks 
todo the counting. During this time armed guards were detailed over the counting rooms and the passageway 
from the vaults 
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HE birth of a new polit- 
ical party brought forth 
a number of new anec- 

dotes that are always ready 

onoccasion. ‘‘This pretty tale 
of the former Governor of Vir- 
ginia,” said a story teller in — 
the cloak room, ‘“‘might also 
have application to our dis- 
tinguished colleague, Victor 
Murdock. . 
““Ex-Governor Andrew J. 
Montague was addressing a 
gathering of farmers recently 
in his race for Congress from 
the Third District. The 
farmers used their bandannas 
frequently, for it was a warm 
day. Finally Mr. Montague 
drew from one of his pockets 
a white linen handkerchief 
and began removing the per- 
spiration from his forehead. 
“*Where’s your bandanna?’ 
yelled one of the assemblage. 
‘The orator hesitated, but 
only for a moment. 





Jigs ; : LITTLE MILLICENT CHANG 
G entleme n, he said - The granddaughter of the Chinese Minister, now in Washington 


with a low bow to his audi- 
ence, ‘you have only to look at my head to realize I am the original 
bandanna.’ 

“Laughter was followed by round after round of applause, and the sandy- 
haired candidate had his audience with him for the rest of the afternoon.” 


* * * * * 


EWSPAPER men have expressed their budding hopes that the new 
Congress will develop some of the old-time types of story-tellers. There 
have not been many in public life of recent years, and about the last 

of his kind was “Private John” Mills Allen of Mississippi, who always wore a 
red necktie and was a prominent figure during the early days of the McKinley 
administration. He always knew how to tell a story, and made his home 
town, Tupelo, famous. He knew how to put his proposition in a character- 
istic way which was readily understood. One of his friends, a Confederate 
veteran who lost two legs and one arm in battle, wanted a small office, and 
Allen was asked to nominate him in the convention. He did it in one of the 
most brief and effective speeches ever known in political contention. Private 
John Allen placed his candidate as conspicuously as possible on a chair, and 
then when the time came rose and in that sweet, dulcet tone for which he was 
famous, said to the gathering: ‘‘Gentlemen of the Convention, I desire to 
nominate all that’s left of my old friend, John Jones.” 
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That was all; he sat down; but Jones swept the convention without a 
dissenting vote, and “‘Private John’”’ Allen added still more to his laurels as 
a statesman with the briefest nominating speech ever offered at a convention. 

* * * a * 

HERE was trouble in one Washington household on Christmas Day. 
A photographer was about snapping the pets of celebrities. In the 
yards he found cats, dogs, birds and other pets out for the air, but when 

he came to one house he found a billy goat tied up in the yard. The goat 
looked like a bass drum, but he was the idol of the household, and was exiled 
only because he had been admitted to the room where the Christmas tree 
was decorated, and ate the gilded balls and ornaments. He did not seem to 
appreciate the Christmas tree, but the bright, glistening tinsel made an irre- 
sistible appeal and he proceeded to interest himself. 

Another tree had to be provided post-haste, and that is why the billy 
goat got no Christmas dinner and stood outside in disgrace while being 
photographed. 

* % ok * * 

OLITICAL dramas never seem to prove popular in Washington because 
political dramas do not seem to get the right angle on political maneuver. 
The dramatists work vigorously, but the exaggerated overplaying of 

details necessary for dramatic effect does not appeal to the practical mind 
that sees the plain, everyday operation of affairs. One new play has worked 
in campaign contributions, and the use of the dictaphone, but the real Wash- 
ington play has not yet been written, according to those who are best known 
in Washington affairs. Perhaps it will come along some day and the right 
proportion of light and shadow will be revealed and not overdone. It seemed 
almost uncanny, even in these days of wonderful inventions, to stand in the 
office of a secretary and see him talking to a box in the center of the table, 
and hear it talk back again from different departments of the great building. 
The conversation could be heard, not only by the one at the desk, but by every- 
one in the room as readily as if the speakers were face to face. 
* * * * * 

HE Treasury Department in Washington is doubtless the best protected 
building in the world, but even at that there have been times when 
additional protection has been thought necessary. To the Treasury 

Department especially many of the “‘cranks’’ and insane people come with 
their stories of thwarted claims. During Hon. Milton Ailes’ administration 
as assistant secretary a shelf just under the desk was provided for a revolver, 
for at that time a number of “‘cranks’”’ were appearing, demanding money, 
which they imagined was due them from the Treasury Department. 

When Mr. Francis W. Taylor became secretary to Secretary MacVeagh, 
he found a change had been made. An electric contrivance was connected 
with the watch who are on duty night and day, ready to respond to the call. 
One day when chatting with a number of newspaper men, Mr. Taylor leaned 
back and chanced to touch the button at his knee under the desk. Immediately 
the guards rushed in armed to the teeth, ready to take the marauders. They 
looked rather quizzically at the innocent-looking journalists, among them 
Jerry Mathews, but Mr. Taylor let the “play” go on, and majestically waved 
his hand. All present were bundled out so promptly that they can testify 
to the efficiency of the new system. 



















































has been in charge of the 
poisonous plant laboratory of 
the bureau of plant industry. 
He is accounted the most 
highly-trained chemist in the 
government service, and has 
long been an acknowledged 
authority on scientific sub- 
jects, writing in both English 
and German. Dr. Alsberg is 
a young man, still in his 
thirties, or about half the age 
of his predecessor. Never- 
theless it is generally felt in 
Washington that Dr. Alsberg 
will be a vigilant director of 
the bureau that has become 
all important in recent years. 


* * * 


UST a day before he sailed 
J for the last time to London, 

I enjoyed my last pleasant 
interview with Whitelaw Reid 
at his home on Madison 
Avenue, New York City, a 
few weeks prior to his death. 
His work as ambassador to 
the Court of St. James he felt 
was the crowning achieve- 
ment of a long and busy life, 
and his eyes sparkled as he 
referred to the old days in 
Ohio, of his stirring experi- 


ences as a war correspondent and of the later years when he became editor of 
Horace Greeley’s paper, the New York Tribune. He was then at work on the 
last addresses that he delivered in England, which made a most profound im- 
pression. On that day before he returned from Albany, where as one of the 
regents of the new Educational Building, one of the largest structures ever 
devoted to educational work in the world, he had attended the dedication, 
his eyes glowed as he pointed out the fact that his home country had erected 
such a useful and pre-eminent monument to the cause of education. He 
was a keen and cutting writer in early days, and it is told that he wrote 
an editorial during the gloom of Horace Greeley’s defeat for the presidency 
so vigorous that it evoked an apology from his chieftain. 
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HE country had been thoroughly ‘‘Wileyized,’’ and the traditional fate 
of Billy Patterson was nothing in comparison to the search for a suc- 
cessor to Dr. Harvey W. Wiley. After the name of Dr. Carl L. Alsberg 

had been announced, however, the feeling that no man could fill Dr. Wiley’s 

place was measurably dissipated. Dr. Alsberg is a chemical biologist, and 
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DR. CARL L. ALSBERG 
Successor to Dr. Harvey W. Wiley, Chief of the Bureau of 
Chemistry. Dr. Alsberg has been in the employ of the gov- 
ernment since 1908 and was formerly connected with Harvard 
University 
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He was very close to the hearts of the English people, and their general 
admiration and respect for the late Whitelaw Reid was manifested in the 
scenes at Westminster Abbey and at the ceremonies which attended the 
return of the remains to his native land on a British man-of-war. 

The hospitality of Ambassador and Mrs. Whitelaw Reid at Dorchester 
House in London did much to impress British and cosmopolitan society cen- 
tered at London with the growing importance of the United States of America. 
In all the magnificence of those surroundings, Whitelaw Reid never drifted 
from the simplicity of his nature and his uncompromising Americanism. 
The Ohio printer boy followed with keen interest the career of his friends at 
home, and was a student and philosopher to the end. He virtually gave his 
life to return to the post of duty. Heretofore it had béen his custom, owing 
to pulmonary trouble with ‘which he had been affected since a young man, 
to spend a part of every winter in the dry climate of Mexico, but he felt that 
duty called him and he went back to his post in spite of the counsel of friends 
and physicians. 

Whitelaw Reid was born at Xenia, Ohio, in 1837, graduated from Miami 
University and began making political speeches at an early age. During the 
Civil War he was a captain and volunteer aid on the staffs of General Thomas 
A. Morris and General W. S. Rosecrans, but it was his work as correspondent 
of the Cincinnati Gazette during the Civil War that attracted public atten- 
tion. His graphic descriptions of the battles of Shiloh and Gettysburg, of which 
he was an eye witness, are classics. He became a cotton planter in Louisiana 
and wrote “After the War’’; succeeded Horace Greeley in 1872 as editor 
of the New York Tribune, and was nominated for Vice-President on the 
Republican »ticket with Benjamin Harrison in 1892. He twice refused the 
appointment as minister to Germany, but was appointed a special ambassador 
of the United States to attend Queen Victoria’s Jubilee. As a member of the 
Peace Commission to Paris:in 1898 and during the Spanish War, he proved 
his ability as a world diplomat, and as special ambassador at the coronation 
of King’Edward VII he demonstrated his fitness for the most important dip- 
lomatic post of his country as ambassador at the Cotfrt of St. James. 

Always.an active writer, his books on “Schools of Journalism,” ‘‘News- 
paper, Tendencies,’ and “‘Town Hall Suggestions’? show the remarkable 
range of his abilities in grappling with the problems and tendencies of the 
times. Few ambassadors have ever been closer to the rulers of the countries 
to which they have been sent. He enjoyed an intimate personal friendship 
with King Edward the Seventh and his son, King George. At heart a typical 
American, it was his lot to talk with and concerning kings, emperors, rulers 
and diplomats, but never in all his life have his keen blue eyes been lowered 
before the glance of any man or potentate. He exemplified the spirit of 
democracy in his unrelenting patriotism and the virtues of his native land. 
The force and brilliancy of his speeches commanded a respectful hearing. 
Whenever Ambassador Reid was announced for an address in England, there 
was always a large audience of interested hearers and readers of his works. 
As he leaned his head upon his hand that last day I saw him, stroking his gray 
beard, he made inquiries with the old-time reportorial instinct. Mr. Reid 
in reminiscent mood maintained that distinctive individuality characteristic 
of his country, and the country’s universal regret at his passing is a fitting 
tribute to his memory and his splendid success in life. 





























HON. FRANK §S. BLACK, FORMER GOVERNOR OF NEW YORK 
“Born on a Maine farm in 1853; graduated at Dartmou th in 1875; lawyer in Troy; member of Congress; Gov- 
ernor; then lawyer in New York fifteen years, and all the time a farmer.’ Governor Black is known as 
one of the best orators in the United States and his collected ‘‘Addresses” are treasured in many libraries. 
His famous “Tribute to Abraham Lincoln” is quoted on page 932. 
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N THE first Sunday following election, President-elect Wilson greeted 

the newspaper men in his library with the remark, ‘‘Well, I have spent 

a very proper Sunday.” After a moment’s reflection he added, “I 
hope you gentlemen attended church today.’’ Two of the most pious looking 
of the group confessed that their wives had gone to church, but the others 
remained silent. “This going to church by proxy is not recognized in the 
canons,’’ said the President-elect with a twinkle in his eye; and the reporter 
from New York wondered whether he had any reference to the artillery 
service. 

There were many other callers that day, but Governor Wilson was heard 
to say that the office seekers had shown a singular thoughtfulness in leaving 
him alone thus far. . 

While the Governor was enjoying the holidays in Bermuda, Senator 
John D. Prince, president of the New Jersey Senate, acted as Governor of 
the state. Mr. Prince is a professor teaching Semitic languages at Columbia, 
and the sentiment grows that there will be an academic flavor to the Presi- 
dent’s personnel during the coming four years, as it is quite natural that men 
would incline toward those in the same calling and those working along the 
same train of thought. One thing, however, has been tabooed, and that is 
addressing the President-elect any longer as “Professor.” 


* * * * * 


CIENTIFIC experiments now and then furnish a hope for the ‘‘politically 
submerged.’’ The development of submarine vessels has been continu- 
ally arrested by the sinking of such craft in locations where they were 

detained at the bottom of the sea until the air supply became exhausted and 
the crew perished. A French inventor constructs his boat in two stories, as 
it were, the lower one containing the water ballast, and so affixed to the upper 
hull that it can be detached, the upper portion at once rising buoyantly to 
the surface. A buoy, with its cable strongly affixed to the lower hull, follows 
the released craft to the surface, and can be used to recover it. This experi- 
ment was related with much interest to Republican leaders who assembled 
in Washington before the first of the year to decide upon plans for the future. 
President Taft has definitely announced that he will never again become a 
candidate for the presidency, but is deeply interested in the rejuvenation of 
the defeated party. 


* * * * * 


HO winds the clocks?’’ inquired a pretty young girl, one of a group of 

tourists who were fairly galloping about the State Department. 

The guide, looking as wise as a college professor, was nonplussed for 

the moment, and wondered what question was coming next from the inquisi- 

tive little Miss from Missouri. Just then the clock-winding messenger ap- 

peared in the full light of day. The myriads of clocks on the mantels were 

tickled. The clock in No. 212, ticking away among the portraits and shades 
of departed Secretaries of State, was given a final twist. 

“There now, it seems bedtime,” commented the loquacious young lady. 
“No one could conceive of a- picturesque winding of the clock unless just 
before the lights and the cat are ‘put out.’’’ And the clock winder kept on 
winding, conscious of the importance of keeping Uncle Sam’s secretaries 
and clerks informed down to the minute. 














George Washington's Penknife 


by Edna Mary Colman 


MOTHER’S loving admonition, a 
son’s ready obedience—and a pocket 
knife. To these is the United States 

indebted for the exalted position it today 
occupies among the nations of the earth. 

Historians tell us of deeds of valor of 
Washington and his brave little band of 
Continental soldiers. Poets sing of the 
unselfish patriotism of the men and women 
of that time who so willingly gave both 
life and fortune that the oppressive yoke 
of England might be struck from the neck 
of Young America. School children de- 
claim of Washington as “First in War, 
First in Peace and First in the Hearts of 
His Countrymen.” » But Washington as 
the obedient son, Washington as the tired 
,and discouraged soldier, ready to lay 
down his burdens and declare the Revolu- 
tionary War a failure, Washington as the 
soldier held to his duty by a promise he 
made his mother when a boy, this phase 
of the man is almost new to the American 
public. 

Hidden away in the archives of Alex- 
andria Lodge No. 22, A. F. & A. M., in 
the quaint old city of Alexandria, Vir- 
ginia, a lodge sacred to every Mason in 
this country, for it boasts the honor of 
having had Washington as its charter 
master, and 
because here 
some day is to 
be erected the 
mammoth Ma- 
sonic Temple of 
the United 
States, is a little 
human interest 





man, George Washington had an ambition 
to become an officer in the British navy 
and obtained through the influence of his 
brothers and the Fairfaxes, a commission 
as midshipman. The elder Washington 
had died when George was but eleven 
years of age and the mother of the future 
first president had allowed him to take 
up his abode with his brother Lawrence 
at Mt. Vernon. 

After obtaining his commission George 
made all his preparations for his departure, 
when his mother informed him that he 
must abandon the idea. To call this a 
disappointment does not begin to express 
the boy’s feelings, for his brother Law- 
rence—to whom he was greatly attached 
and whom he tried to imitate—had won 
honors in his naval career. But with un- 
questioning obedience, though a heavy 
heart, he resigned his commission and 
returned to his studies to fit himself to 
be the surveyor of the immense Virginia 
tract of land granted to Lord Fairfax, 
who all through life was one of the stanch- 
est friends and most loyal supporters of 
the young man. 

Mrs. Washington made no outward 
show of her appreciation of this sacrifice 
of her son’s ambition until some time later. 
When ordering 
the yearly sup- 
ply of clothing 
and household 
supplies from 
England, she 
included in the 
order a good 
pocket-knife. 


story of the im- Upon its arrival 
mortal Wash- she presented it 
ington that to her boy with 
should be given the injunction 
the light of day, “Always obey 
for it is a story your superiors,” 
that belongs to and it was his 
allof the people. ““TRoWEL USED IN LAYING CORNER STONE or  °Mpliance with 

Whena young that command 
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that later fixed the Star of Destiny of the 
new nation. The boy carried the knife 
with him constantly, and frequently related 
to friends the injunction that accom- 
panied it. 

It was during the terrible winter spent 
at Valley Forge that even Washington’s 
spirit almost failed him. Through the 
neglect of an unstable congress his men 
were ragged and starving and he became 
discouraged. He wrote out his resigna- 
tion as commander-in-chief of the Conti- 
nental army, and called his Staff together 
to notify them of his resolve. 

The news cast 
a pall of gloom 
over the little 
circle of officers 
seated at the 
council table. 
They knew that 
such a step, at 
that time, would 
be a calamity. 
General Knox 
was among the 
officers present 
who tried to 
argue Washing- 
ton out of his 
resolve. But 
the darkness of 
despair had set- 
tled upon the 
soul of the Com- 
mander and he 
could not be 
moved. Sud- 
denly Knox re- 
membered the story of the knife. 

“General” he said, “will you loan. me 
your knife?” 

Unsuspectingly Washington pulled it 
from his pocket and handed it to him. 
Holding the knife so all could see it, 
General Knox exclaimed in a voice tense 
with emotion: 

“Always obey your superiors.” Turning 
to Washington he continued: ‘General 
Washington, the American Congress is 
your superior, and it has instructed you 
to conduct this campaign. Should you 
resign now you would fail to carry out 
the instruction of your mother.” 

Washington was deeply impressed, int 
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promised to think the matter over. 
next day he tore up his resignation. 
* * * 

This little knife, with its worn handle 
and well-ground blade, that changed the 
map of the world, was given to Alexandria 
Lodge in 1812 by Captain George Steptoe 
Washington, a nephew of the General, 
and one of the executors of his will. It 
is one of the few authentic bits of personal 
property with any pretense of historical 
interest, which is not a matter of general 
knowledge. It may be seen in the wall 
cabinet, which is filled with priceless 
mementoes in 
the shape of 
personal belong- 
ings of Wash- 
ington, and of all 
of the articles 
which comprise 
this most inter- 
esting collec- 
tion, the little 
penknife which 
he treasured and 
carried for fifty- 
six years is the 
most incon- 
spicuous. 

Among the 
contents of this 
cabinet may be 
mentioned the 
General’s white 
wedding gloves, 
his farm spurs, 
pruning knife, 
pocket compass, 
cupping and bleeding instruments, boot- 
strap, coat button’cut from coat worn at 
first inauguration and a black glove worn 
at his mother’s funeral and at all public 
functions for a year following her death, in 
accordance with the custom of the time. 
The larger number of these was given to 
the Lodge by Captain George Steptoe 
Washington a hundred years ago. 

The cabinet also contains the Masonic 
apron worn by the General when Master, 
and at the laying of the corner stone of 
the nation’s Capitol. This piece of the 
fraternal regalia was the gift of General 
Lafayette and the handiwork of his 
talented wife. It is of cream colored satin 











embroidered in gold with the French and 
American flags entwined, their colors still 
retaining some of their original brilliance. 
It came to Washington accompanied by 
the handsome sash and pearl inlaid box 
with which it was presented to the Lodge 
in 1812 by Lawrence Lewis, the nephew 
of the General and the husband of his 
adopted daughter, Nellie Custis. This 
apron has been worn but seldom since 
the death of Washington and then only 
on the most noteworthy occasions. Among 
these rare in- 
stances, it was’ 
worn by Lafay- 
ettein the Lodge 
in 1825, at the 
laying of the 
corner stone of 
the Washington 
Monument in 
1848, and at the 
corner stone 
ceremonies of 
the Yorktown 
Monument by 
Grand Master 
Peyton S. Coles, 
1881. 
President 
Taft also had 
the honor of 
donning this 
apron of much 
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Joseph Clarke, Grand Master, pro tem, 
officiated. In the order of procession to 
the site of the new Capitol, President 
Washington with Dr. Dick on his right 
and the Grand Master, pro tem, on his 
left, marched behind his own lodge, .‘‘22,” 
who acted as escort of honor to the Presi- 
dent. On arriving at the site, the column 
in front divided, taking two paces to the 
right and left, and faced each other, salut- 
ing the procession which filed between them. 

The President and Grand Master, pro 
tem, and the 
Worshipful 
Master of No. 
“22” . taking 
their stand to 
the east of a 
large stone and 
all of the craft 
forming a circle 
westward, stood 
for a short 
time in solemn 
silence. 

The Grand 
Marshal pre- 
sented to the 
commissioners a 
silver plate ap- 
propriately in- 
scribed, which 
was read and 
delivered to 


age and many Washington, 
honors at the who with the 
Washington Grand Master, 
Birthday Cele- pro tem, and the 
bration of last Worshipful 
year at the Alex- WASHINGTON’S CHAIR Masters de- 
andria Lodge. scended into the 


Another aged and highly prized relic 
which is a contemporary of the apron and 
likewise only sees the light of day when it 
participates in the fraternal exercises of 
this venerable association on each twenty- 
second of February, is the little silver 
trowel used by General Washington, then 
President of the United States, when 
laying the corner stone of the national 
Capitol, September 18, 1793. This cere- 
mony was conducted by the Grand Lodge 
of Maryland which then and until 1811 
held jurisdiction over the present District 
of Columbia. Right Worshipful Master 





cavazion and laid it on the corner stone 
of the Capitol of the United States. 

The whole company then repaired to 
a nearby booth and feasted and revelled 
until nearly sundown upon barbecued 
meat and other dainties, and at the con- 
clusion of the festival a salute of fifteen 
guns was fired by the artillery. 

The three Commissioners in charge of 
arrangements were Thomas Johnson, 
David Stewart and Daniel Carroll. 

The fact that the corner stone of the 
Capitol at Washington was laid with 
Masonic ceremonies, is alone responsible 
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for its position, for like Solomon’s Temple 
it faces the rising sun. Hence the current’ 
idea that the city fathers expected the 
bulk of the city’s growth to be eastward 
and so planned the Capitol to front in 
that direction is as absurd as it is erroneous, 
for had that beeh the idea the White 
House most surely would have been 
differently located. : 

The little silver trowel was last used on 
an important occasion by President Roose- 
velt during the ceremonies attendant upon 
the laying of the corner stone of the new 
Masonic Temple in Washington, D. C. 
It is such a dainty, ivory handled, beauti- 
fully engraved silver affair that it is diffi- 
cult to associate it with such mighty events 
of history. 

* ca ok 

Of all of the various things scattered 
about the Lodge room which reflect the 
character and personality of its charter 
Master, there is one before which even 
the most indifferent observer must needs 
pause with reverential awe. This is the 
quaint little old bedchamber clock which 
told off the passing of the hours for the 
regulation of the daily schedule of the 
duties and pleasures of the master of 
Mt. Vernon and whose silent hands still 
point to the hour and minute when this, 
“the greatest life in history” closed its 
earthly span. 

On the death of the General, Doctor 
Elisha Cullen Dick, one of the attending 
physicians and a lifelong friend, cut the 
pendulum cord and stopped the old-time 
piece at twenty minutes after ten, P. M., 


December 14, 1799. Later on Mrs. © 


Washington gave the clock to Dr. Dick 
for the lodge, and for 113 years this little 
timepiece has kept its silent memorial 
vigil. It is the only piece of furniture that 
belonged in the bedroom at that time 
which has not since been restored to its 
old place. 

Quite as worthy of attention and respect- 
ful homage is the fine old chair occupied 
by the General when Worshipful Master 
of No. “22.” This splendid old Gains- 
borough with its mahogany frame inlaid 
with white holly and leather upholstering 
was imported from England for the Mt. 
Vernon Library and transferred to the 
Lodge without doubt so that the great 
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Craftsman might more comfortably ad- 
just his length and weight while presiding 
there. After 117 years of continuous 
usage it naturally began to show signs 
of age and consequently a glass case was 
provided for its preservation. 

During the course of its existence it 
has held many distinguished men, chief 
of whom was General Lafayette during 
his visit in 1825. Once a year, on the anni- 
versary of Washington’s birth, this his- 
toric treasure is brought from its case 
and put back in its old place of honor 
and used during the day’s patriotic 
exercises. 

One of the most interesting of all 
Washington mementoes is the Williams 
portrait which occupies a conspicuous 
position and is pointed out as the only 
portrait in existence which shows the 
General in old age and in Masonic regalia. 
This is a flesh-tinted pastel made by order 
and at the expense of the Lodge for which 
Washington gave a number of sittings 
while in Philadelphia in 1793. A year 
later it was finished and ready for the 
inspection of the critics. Before it was 
accepted as satisfactory it was viewed not 
only by his fraternal associates who had 
known him a lifetime, served with him 
in war and shared in all of the events of 
his varied and remarkable career, but was 
carefully examined by the most critical of 
all judges—his family. To the members 
of the Lodge of that day posterity owes a 
lasting debt of gratitude for providing a 
likeness which is considered the truest 
replica of the original of any in existence. 

Fabulous sums have been offered for 
this portrait, even the Government enter- 
ing into the bidding, but past associations 
and its Masonic character preclude the 
probability of its ever being sold. 

When the Lodge of Alexandria accom- 
plishes its cherished dream of erecting 
through the co-operation of all of the 
Masonic organizations of the United 
States, a memorial to “Washington, the 
Mason,” then all these treasured relics and 
time-honored souvenirs of the life of the 
immortal Father of his Country, in the 
Great Memorial Hall, wherein generations 
yet unborn may reverently behold the 
priceless relics of the Father of his Country, 
will be provided with a fireproof repository. 
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She started violently and with an unconscious movement clutched the papers to her bosom. At the same 
moment she turned and glanced, apprehensively and suspiciously, at Halliwell 
“The Lure of the Treasure'’—see page 857 














The Lure of 


the Treasure 


by George Ethelbert Walsh 


I 


[ ie two days before he was found 
dead in bed under suspicious circum- 
stances, James Everard had never 
had a visitor in the ten years of his resi- 
dence in the old white mansion on the 
outskirts of Meadowcroft. 

That one visitor tramped up the gravel 
walk under the century-old oaks, knocked 
on the paneled door, and was admitted by 
the old man servant, but his visit was 
short, and when he returned from the 
intetview he carried a broad, ugly grin. on 
his scarred face, and stopped once or twice 
to look back at the house and chuckle 
softly to himself. 

He had one armless sleeve tucked in the 


. pocket of his coat and swung in his right 


hand a knotty stick of unusual size. 
When he reached the broad highway, he 
shook the stick angrily and glared with 
malevolent passion at the house just 
visible through the vista of trees. Then 
he trudged away and vanished. 

The police heard the story of the 
stranger’s visit and threatening actions, 
but their suspicions of foul play could 
not be verified by any single fact. They 
were baffled at every turn. Their utmost 
efforts failed to connect the man with the 
death of the owner of the mansion, and no 
amount of detective work could trace the 
fugitive. 

James Everard was found dead in his 
bed, half réclining on two pillows, and 
staring with a horrible expression on his 
face at an open window. In death the 
fear and terror written in the eyes were 
so plainly visible that people shuddered 
when they saw it. 

But there was no evidence of foul play. 
If any man ever died of fright it was 
James Everard. The police reluctantly 
admitted that it was no case for them. 
The doctors officially reported his death 
as probably due to heart disease, but as 
they filled in the report they shrugged 


their shoulders and whispered secretly 
among themselves. 

The only surviving relative of the dead 
man was Allen Halliwell, a nephew, who 
lived in New York, and a telegram was 
sent to him. He confessed to the authori- 
ties that he knew very little about his 
uncle. ‘Years ago,” he said, “Uncle 
James had a quarrel with the rest of the 
family and ‘has had nothing to do with 
any of us since. He was always very 
eccentric and possessed of a_ violent 
temper.” 

Most of his life had been spent in 
roaming about the world. He had been 
a sea captain, and had commanded a 
number of ships. Beyond that fact 
Halliwell knew little of the private affairs 
of the deceased. 

On the day of the funeral young Allen 
Halliwell appeared and followed the coffin 
to the cemetery. A simple service was 
held at the house. A few of the citizens 
of Meadowcroft attended out of respect 
for the dead, but when the funeral started 
for the cemetery only a single closed 
carriage, other than the one occupied by 
the nephew, followed it. Halliwell was a 
little surprised that anyone should under- 
take the trip, for it was a bleak, cold day, 
and the ride was fully five miles through 
a lonely part of the country. 

When he dismounted at the cemetery 
the other carriage drew up and four men 
got out of it. Halliwell gave a little gasp 
of surprise as he counted the men and 
noticed their dress and appearance. They 
were not citizens of Meadowcroft, or if 
they were, he had failed to recognize any 
of them at the services at the mansion. 
Still he had been very busy and had not 
looked around much at the mixed au- 
dience. 

Somehow, he thought, he would have 
noticed such men if they had been present, 
so different were they from ordinary 
people. Two of them were bearded and 
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grizzled, and the other two were clean 
shaven, but equally odd in appearance. One 
was short and fat with a wooden stump 
in place of a leg; the other tall, thin and 
angular, with a wonderful reach of arms. 

One and all they had faces that were as 
unprepossessing as their bodies. If not 
downright ugly, they were marked by 
scars and pitted with small-pox to make 
up for any lack of natural defects. Halli- 
well stopped and stared at the strange 
quartette. 

He was still staring when the short, fat 
man with the wooden leg approached and 
said: 

“We missed our train, an’ was too late 
for the sarvices at the house. Hopes you 
don’t mind our comin’ here. It’s out of 
respect for Jim there that we’re here. 
You his nephew?” 

Halliwell nodded his head affirmatively. 
Then he asked: 

“You knew Uncle James?” 

“Knew him? Lordy now, my son, we 
knew Jim as we know the hair on our head! 
We sailed with him for ten years.” 

While speaking the others came wn. 
The one with a red beard broke in sharply 
as if in reproof of his companion: 

“Ain’t you got your manners "bout you, 
Stumpy? Why ain’t you introdoocing 
yourself properly?” Then turning to 
Halliwell, he added, sweeping off his 
slouch hat as he spoke: ‘‘We’s all friends 
of Jim Everard, an’ when we reads in the 
papers of his death we, being in port for 
a week, runds down to pay our last respects 
to him. Poor Jim! We'd lost sight of 
him for nigh ten years.” 

A long arm and hairy hand was then 
thrust out to grasp Halliwell’s hand. It 
was the tall, lanky stranger. 

“Sir, I shake hands with you,” he said 
solemnly. “If you’re any kith or kind of 
Jim’s, I’m honored in meeting you. If 
ever there was a saint on earth it was him 
who lies so silent there in the coffin. Sir, 
I could shed tears over him and count 
myself honored in doing it.” 

With a hairy hand swept across his eyes 
the speaker thrust away any tear. drops 
that might have welled up. He looked so 
mournful and pathetic that Halliwell 
forgot his repugnance for the scarred face 
and long, swinging arms. Possibly be- 
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neath the rough exteriors of the men there 
were honest hearts and good, simple, 
innocent souls. 

The only one of the quartette who had 
not spoken to Halliwell was the man with 
the scraggly black beard. As if too ab- 
sorbed in the desire to see his old ship- 
mate before the coffin was lowered he had 
walked toward the open grave. Halliwell 
noticed that he limped a little, as if one 
leg was a little shorter than the other, 
but what most attracted his attention 
was the enormous size of the man. His 
broad back was so huge that had it not 
been for his extraordinary height, it would 
have seemed a deformity. The head, the 
arms, and the legs were in corresponding 
proportion. Halliwell thought of a giant 
he had once seen at Barnum’s circus and 
wondered vagely if the man was not the 
same. . 

“Blacky can’t wait to pay his respects 
to you,” Red Beard remarked, noting 
Halliwell’s glance toward the giant. “But 
that ain’t strange, seein’ him an’ Jim was 
great friends.” 

“Yes, great as my affection was for your 
uncle, it was surpassed by Blacky’s,” 
chimed in the man with the long arms. 
“T hopes, sir, that you don’t think none 
the less of me for confessin’ it, sir.” 

Halliwell smiled. Somehow the conver- 
sation of these queer characters amused 
him and yet they aroused a slumbering 
suspicion in his mind. It was a very lonely 
spot in the cemetery. Rows of huge trees 
and a high, dense hedge of privet hid the 
public highway entirely from view. The 
rows of white stones stretched out in end- 
less vistas, but they marked the city of 
the dead rather than of the living. 

Halliwell was no coward, and in his day 
he had met dangers with a cool and even 
head. He now dismissed all signs of appre- 
hension from his mind and made a move 
as if to approach the open grave. Stumpy, 
who had stood in the background, sud- 
denly blocked his way, placing a friendly 
hand on his shoulder: 

“Tf so you don’t object to it, me an’ my 
mates will take a last farewell of Jim aione. 
The sarvice is a solemn one with us, an’ 
we would consider it a favor if you’d order 
the grave-digger an’ the harse-driver 
away.” 
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One and all they had faces that were as unprepossessing as their bodies. . 


. Halliwell stopped 


and stared at the strange quartette 


“Stumpy never tells the whole of the 
truth,” interrupted Red Beard. ‘‘We’ve 
come ten miles today to bury our little 
keepsakes in the coffin with Jim. They 
ain’t much, but being what they be they’s 
all we can do for him, an’ Jim would 
understand.” 

The man drew from his coat a much 
battered piece of jade carving, which he 
proceeded to thumb lovingly. 

“Jim thought a heap of this, an’ he’s 
goin’ to have it now. We stole it from a 
heathen temple when we was in Bombay, 
an’ Jim kept it a part of the time an’ me 
the other part. We agrees when one of 
us dies, he takes the little image with him 
for good. Jim’s drawed the winning card 
an’ it’s hisn.” 

Stumpy turned the battered piece of 
jade around in his hand and mournfully 


gazed at it. He was like a child parting 
with his last toy. 

“Sir, I’m not to be outdone by any of 
my mates,’ the tall, lanky individual 
added. ‘The best I have is Jim’s.” 

He drew from his pocket a golden cross 
with curious workmanship wrought in 
filagree and raised enamel marking the 
top and base of it. Halliwell judged it 
might be a priceless treasure picked up 
in some foreign port. 

“An’ me,” said Red Beard, “has got 
my little keepsake for remembrance.” 

He drew something from his coat, but 
it was carefully wrapped in tissue paper. 
He shook his head, but made no attempt 
to remove.the paper. 

Halliwell began to feel annoyed, but 
when the four men crowded around the 
coffin which now lay exposed on the cold 
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ground before the open grave, he could 
not resent the apparent intention of the 
strangers to honor the dead. After all his 
uncle had probably been more to these old 
comrades than to any of his own family. 
He motioned the undertaker and the 
grave-digger to stand aside. They with- 
drew a pace or two while the four men 
surrounded the coffin. 

They ranged themselves about the dead 
in such a way that when the big man 
stooped, as if to perform his last rites of 
farewell, Halliwell was unable to see what 
he was actually doing. 

Whatever it was, he was a long time at 
it. Halliwell grew impatient, and was on 
the point of interfering when Stumpy said: 

“Blacky, it’s my turn to say farewell. 
The sarvice must be short.” 

He stepped forward and apparently 
placed his piece of carved jade in the 
coffin. Blacky’s broad back shut out 
Halliwell’s view, but Stumpy was clumsy 
and awkward. Halliwell thought he saw 
the arm of the man thrust down in the 
coffin rather further than the circum- 
stances warranted. He coughed and made 
a motion as if to step forward. 

But Stumpy was almost immediately 
on his feet. As he stepped back Red Beard 
took his turn. 

“It’s getting late and we must be brief,” 
Halliwell said, clearing his throat. 

“Sir, you’re right. We must be brief, 
comrades. To the dead time is nothing, 
but to the living time is all. I wait for 
the last look, sir, and then we thank you 
an’ say farewell.” 

Halliwell did not attempt to interfere 
with the ceremonies again. He glanced 
toward the undertaker, but that indi- 
vidual’s face was as blank and mystified 
as the grave-digger’s. Both were silent 
witnesses, and both were at a loss for an 
explanation. But then, old James Everard 
had always been eccentric, and it was not 
strange that his burial should be marked 
by strange ceremonies. Possibly it was a 
request of the dead. 

When the last of the quartette had 
finished, Halliwell motioned to the under- 
taker to screw on the coffin lid. Then 
changing his mind he stepped forward 
himself and Jooked into the face of the 
dead man. It was a quick, searching glance. 
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It told him much. The clothing of his 
uncle had been considerably rumpled and 
the satin lining had been torn in places as 
if rough hands had tugged at it. There 
were no signs of the keepsakes which the 
men had professed a desire to place in the 
coffin in memory of their old comrade. 
Instead there was every indication of 
clumsy rifling of the corpse. 

Halliwell stood up, white of face and 
tense with emotion. Convinced that the 
men had some design which he could not 
fathom, but certain that they had come 
there to rob the dead of anything of value 
buried with him, he was too enraged for 
a moment to speak. When he got his 
voice he exclaimed angrily: 

“You scoundrelly grave-robbers! Get 
out of this cemetery or I’ll have you thrown 
in jail!” . 

“Sir,”’ retorted the tall, lanky man, 
“you speak but what is in your mind, and 
not what is in your heart.” Then, turning, 
he added: ‘Come, comrades, we go. Let 
the dead bury the dead.” 

They walked hurriedly away and Halli- 
well heard them chuckle softly. They 
were not men to enrage without inviting 
unpleasant consequences, and Halliwell felt 
that in the lonely cemetery it was the part 
of wisdom to let them depart in peace. 
After all they had not obtained anything, 
for his uncle had been buried in the plainest 
manner and carried nothing of value to 
his last resting place. 

He watched them enter the carriage and 
drive clumsily away. All this time the 
driver of the carriage had remained seated 
on the box—when the men tumbled in he 
picked up the reins with one hand. 

Halliwell noted his péculiar way of 
driving. Just as they reached the last turn 
in the roadway, he started and turning to 
the undertaker, exclaimed: 


“That driver had only one arm! Who 
is he?” 
“Never saw him before, sir,” was the 


response. “Yes, I noticed he had only one 
arm.” 

“Did you see his face?” 

“No, I was busy watching the others. 
But—but—” 

The two gazed into each other’s eyes. 
Then Halliwell said: 

“Do you suppose he could have been 
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the strange man who visited uncle two 
days before he died?” 

“T don’t know, sir, but he did look sus- 
piciously like what l’ve heard of him.” 

Halliwell frowned. 

“What do you suppose it all means?” 
he murmured. 

“Tt beats me, sir. I supposed they were 
friends of your uncle.” 

“So did I. But now I think they must 
have been his enemies.” 

“Tt looks so, sir, but they can’t hurt the 
dead. I’d be a little careful myself, sir, 
for they may be having designs on you.” 

Halliwell promptly dismissed any such 
idea from his mind. 

“They have nothing to gain by that. 
No, I think they were looking for something 
in Uncle’s coffin. I wonder if they found 
it.” 

“T don’t know what it could have been, 
sir, for there was nothing in his clothes. 
I prepared and dressed him and I know, 
sir, what was in the coffin.” 

“They put nothing in it, did they?” 

“T’ll find out, sir.” 

With professional skill, the undertaker 
made a search of the coffin, and finally 
smoothed down the ruffled ‘clothes of the 
corpse and shook his head. 

“Nothing whatever, sir.” 

“Then I wonder what it all meant,” 
Halliwell mused. 

But he could make nothing of the 
conundrum proposed by himself, and he 
tried to forget it. The coffin was lowered 
into the grave and Halliwell stood bare- 
headed while the dirt was shoveled over 
it. Then he returned to his carriage and 
was driven rapidly back to the old mansion 
among the oaks. 

ul 

Allen Halliwell spent the night in the 
home of his late uncle, which, as there 
were no other heirs to claim it, would by 
law come into his possession. There was 
no question about his right to it, and no 
one in Meadowcroft thought it strange 
that he should stay in the old mansion. 
It was late when he returned from the 
cemetery, and there was no train, except 
a slow local, back to the city that night. 

James Everard’s old servant prepared a 
bed for him in a room adjoining his late 
uncle’s library. Like all the rooms in 
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the mansion it was of generous size, and 
the furniture, while old and cumbersome, 
was in good condition and reflected the 
taste of an earlier decade. 

Halliwell looked around the room with 
a certain amount of curiosity, and ex- 
amined desks, bureaus and the few pic- 
tures hanging from the walls. In the 
old man’s library he found many queer 
articles picked up in foreign ports, which 
he judged were more or less intimately 
associated with his uncle’s earlier life. 

There were carved elephants made of 
teak-wood, brass and bronze curios of the 
Orient, handsome pieces of ivory, a perfect 
specimen of a bull elephant’s tusk, a 
Japanese sword rusty with age, a motley 
collection of East Indian masks, several 
grinning images and idols, a Japanese dirk 
and creese, a bolo, a pair of polished 
cymbals, the long bony snout of a sword- 
fish, a shark’s tooth set with diamonds, 
and a multitude of other articles collected 
from various quarters of the world. 

There was a queer desk of inlaid metal 
standing on four legs of twisted wood, 
with a low top, and many little pigeon- 
holes cut into it by some skillful carver. 
Papers and memoranda were filed away in 
these holes and small drawers. It was 
probably at this desk that his uncle tran- 
sacted most of his ordinary business, and 
possibly some of the papers there would 
give him a clue as to the late James 
Everard’s financial standing. 

Halliwell did not know whether his uncle 
had any property or not. He was not sure 
that he owned the house in which he lived. 
For an hour or two he examined the 
bundles of papers which, for the most part, 
were totally uninteresting. They referred 
to small details about the house and 
marketing accounts. Here and there a 
memorandum was found which referred to 
some book the old man had been reading. 

There was a generous library of books, 
consisting largely of sea stories and sea 
lore. Halliwell judged from the marks in 
many of them that his uncle had consulted 
them frequently. 

Finally from a drawer in the desk he 
drew forth a packet closely covered with 
fine, cramped writing. A glance at the 
first few pages convinced him that it was 
a sort of diary that the old man had 
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attempted to keep. This would probably 
reveal something of his uncle’s private 
affairs. 

As he read over the pages he realized 
that he was being carried many years 
back into the old man’s life. Instead of 
a diary it was an account of his earlier 
adventures, leading up to some great 
event which Halliwell could only faintly 
imagine. He turned the pages two or 
three at a time and found mingled with the 
fine writing drawings and diagrams, which 
had been inserted to explain the text. It 
was getting late and as Halliwell had left 
the city very early that morning, he 
finally closed the manuscript and yawned. 

“T’ll leave this for tomorrow,” he de- 
cided. “I’m too stupid and sleepy to wade 
through it.” 

He put the manuscript back in the desk 
and closed the compartment. Then he 
locked the desk and retired to his room. 

He was not long in preparing for bed, 
nor much longer in dropping into sound 
slumber when once snugly ensconced in 
the soft bed. He slept without dream or 
nightmare, and was totally oblivious of all 
that was going on about him. Usually a 
very sound sleeper, he was more so this 
night because of the hard ride and ex- 
periences of the day. 

Nevertheless he woke up suddenly with 
a sense of impending danger. At first he 
lay there staring silently at the ceiling, 
listening intently. A bar of light entered 
the room through a crevice in the library 
door, and a faint, rustling noise assailed 
his ears. Someone was moving around in 
the other room, and the intermittent 
flash of light indicated that the intruder 
was making use of a pocket electric lamp. 

Halliwell rose quietly, reached for his 
pistol and made his way noiselessly to the 
door of the library. There was no light in 
the room save that furnished by the 
pocket lamp of the burglar, and Halliwell 
was startled to discover that the intruder 
was a woman. A dark cloak was drawn 
over her gown and a hood of some crimson 
hue was thrown back, revealing an ex- 
quisite head and face. She was seated 
before the desk reading the papers and 
letters abstracted from the various com- 
partments. A partial view showed Halli- 
well a profile of remarkable beauty, 
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crowned by luxuriant hair that, even in 
the dim light, gleamed like burnished gold. 

While he looked she rested her chin on 
her hand and seemed lost in abstraction. 
He was fascinated by the picture. Totally 
unconscious of his presence she sighed, 
and a frown knitted the brows in tiny 
wrinkles. Then she resumed her task, 
removing paper after paper, but always 
returning them to their places, after a 
hasty inspection, with a little show of 
annoyance. 

In silence Halliwell watched her for 
several moments and then stepping softly 
into the room he turned on the electric 
lights. “Is there anything I can do for 
you?” he asked quietly. 

The woman started violently at the 
sound of his voice and immediately snapped 
off the light from her pocket lamp; but 
this availed her little, for the electric 
bulbs over her head were flooding the 
room with light. Seeing the futility of 
this, and realizing that she was trapped, a 
hand sought the folds of her dress. Antici- 
pating her intention Halliwell added with 
a smile on his lips: 

“T wouldn’t do that. If you must know 
it I am armed, and while it may be un- 
gentlemanly to draw a gun on a woman 
I must protect myself.” 

She turned and faced him, alarm in 
her eyes. They were deep brown eyes, 
large and well formed, and the brows were 
arched in perfect curves. 

“Perhaps there is something in the 
desk that belongs to you,” he observed 
after an embarrassing pause. 

She continued to stare at him in silence, 
the fear in her eyes growing less as she 
took note of his features and the smile on 
his lips. The blood that had receded from 
her face was returning slowly, dyeing the 
cheeks to a beautiful crimson. She half 
rose from her seat. 

“Yes, there is a paper here that right- 
fully belongs to me,” she made answer. 
“Otherwise I wouldn’t undertake such a 
risk as this.” 

Halliwell looked puzzled. He was not 
sure that she was telling him the truth. 
Yet her eyes were frank and fearless, and 
she did not look the role she was playing. 

“T was not aware that anybody had a 
claim to Uncle’s papers,” he replied finally, 
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“but if you can establish a right to one I 
shall not deny you.” 

She smiled for the first time, a bright, 
dazzling smile. Halliwell was conscious of 
a strange fascination that her beauty 
inspired in him. She shook her head 
slowly, and looked down at the floor. 

“I’m afraid,’”’ she said slowly, “I could 
not convince you of my right to the paper 
without telling you more than I am willing. 
No, I couldn’t do it.” 

‘What is the paper?” he asked suddenly. 
“Show it to me, and I may be able to 
decide then.” 

“T haven’t found it—not yet.” 

Halliwell rested both arms across the 
back of a chair and watched his fair burglar 
with keen, searching eyes. She was cer- 
tainly good to look at, and not at all like 
any of his preconceived ideas of a thief. 

“Suppose,”’ he began slowly, “that you 
find the paper and show it to me.’ Then— 
if it is of no value to me—I may decide to 
let you take it.” 

She hesitated a moment and frowned. 

“T couldn’t do that,” she replied, “not 
without telling you first it is of value to 
you—that is, it might be in time if you 
cared to use it.” 

“That’s frank. I’m inclined to make 
concessions. Suppose you look for it.” 

Still standing she glanced from him to 
the desk. A longing flashed from her 
eyes, and her hands twitched convulsively. 

“You want me to do that?” she cried. 
“You give me permission to look for it in 
this desk?” 

“Yes, and when you find it you will pass 
it to me for inspection.” 

A flash of suspicion entered her eyes, 
followed by a slow, cunning look. She 
hesitated. To find the paper only to have 
it taken by another was not a pleasant 
prospect. 

“T will stand here in the middle of the 
room,’’ Halliwell added. ‘You have full 
permission to go ahead with your search.” 

“Suppose I find it and conceal it in my 
dress?” she said with a flash of defiance. 

“T’ll risk it,” was the reply. “I don’t 
think you will do that.” 

‘Why not?” 

“Why? Because I trust you.” 

She stopped and pondered this. Then 
with a delicious little laugh she replied: 
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“T will accept your offer. It will not 
take long.” 

Halliwell nodded and she seated herself 
at the desk. With slow deliberation she 
began pulling out the papers from the 
compartments. The first she examined 
with little care and returned them to their 
places. A deep flush lay on her cheeks 
and her eyes were sparkling. None of the 
papers however seemed to interest her, 
and a frown gradually puckered her fore- 
head. Halliwell began to wish that the 
search would continue indefinitely. The 
beauty of her hair, eyes, brows and softly 
curving chin and neck held him in delicious 
thralldom. 

The seconds ticked away slowly, merg- 


. ing into minutes, and still the fair intruder 


kept at her work. Once when she sighed 
heavily Halliwell leaned forward: 

“‘Won’t you let me help you?” he asked. 
“T know the contents of the desk pretty 
well.” 

She turned a swift, inquiring look at 
him. “Have you taken anything out of 
it?’”’ she asked suspiciously. 

“Nothing that I didn’t put back again. 
Everything is there just as Uncle left it.” 

Apparently reassured by his words she 
resumed her work. Suddenly she gasped 
and half turned to him and then bent over © 
some papers that she had found. Lower 
and lower the golden head drooped, and 
the fingers, handling the leaves, trembled 
so that they rattled the paper. She was 
so absorbed that she seemed to have 
completely forgotten Halliwell. 

From his position he could see plainly 
the nature of the document’ she was ex- 
amining. It was the manuscript he had 
been reading early in the evening—the 
one he had carelessly laid aside to finish 
in the morning. 

Swiftly and deftly she turned page after 
page, glancing up and down the fine 
writing with eager eyes that seemed to 
take in whole pages at a time. The clock 
ticked away the seconds with monotonous 
regularity. The woman had forgotten 
Halliwell! 

Suddenly she reached the part of the 
manuscript marked with crude diagrams 
and drawings. She started violently, and 
with an unconscious movement clutched 
the papers to her bosom. At the same 
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moment she turned and glanced, appre- 
hensively and suspiciously, at Halliwell. 

He gave her a reassuring smile that 
brought the blush to her cheeks. 

“Tf that is what you want you are wel- 
come to it,” he said quietly. “I started 
to read it myself, but I didn’t finish it. 
I thought it was an interesting account 
of Uncle’s early life. I promised myself 
the pleasure of finishing it in the morning. 
But I can forego the pleasure. It is yours 
—if you want it.” 

The woman rose from her seat and faced 
him, the papers still clutched in her hands. 

“You—you will let me have this?” she 
stammered. 

“T certainly have no intention of trying 
to take it from you. I promised you 
that.” 

“But do you know what is in it?” 

“No, not even vaguely.” 

She bit her lip. For a moment she stood 
uncertainly before him. Once she made 
a motion as if to hand the papers to him, 
but his voice arrested her, speaking easily 
and naturally: 

“It belongs to you. I have no claim on 
it. Besides I’m not particularly interested 
in Uncle’s early life.’ 

“How do you know that it does not 
contain information that may—may con- 
cern your life—things that may mean 
much to you?” 

“Tf I never know anything about them, 
I will not be disappointed at the loss. I 
never want to know unless you tell me. 
If some day—” 

She suddenly recovered her composure. 

“Yes, that is it. Some day I may be 
able to enlighten you. When that day 
comes you may think better of me for this 
night’s work. I’m not sure that I’m doing 
right now, but there are others I must 
consider—their rights and their wrongs.” 

Halliwell stepped forward. “I know,” 
he said in a low voice, “this midnight 
visit is prompted by some strong reasons 
which would exonerate you. You have not 
stolen those papers. I have presented 
you with them. Let the matter end 
there.” 

“You make it easy—very easy for me. 
You will let me go now?” 

“Yes—if you must,” he stammered. 
“But—won’t I ever see you again?” 
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“You forget that I promised some day 
to tell you why I do this thing. But for 
the present, good-bye!” 

He accepted the proffered hand, and 


held it for a moment in one of his. ‘‘Good- 
bye!”’ he murmured finally. 
For an instant their eyes met. Then 


she turned, gathered the cloak around her 
slender figure and moved toward the open 
door. Halliwell accompanied her to it and 
let her slip out into the darkness. When 
her form was swallowed up by the outside 
blackness he sighed, closed the door, and 
returned to the desk in the library. For 
some minutes he stood there, lost in 
thought, looking down at the seat which 
she had recently occupied. Finally he 
murmured aloud: 

“T wonder if I am wholly an ass!’ 

Following which statement he returned 
to his bedroom and attempted to finish his 
broken slumber. 

Allen Halliwell returned to his apart- 
ments in New York the following day, 
carrying with him all the papers that 
seemed to be of any value. There was 
little enough in the estate to interest him, 
for beyond the house, which seemed to 
be free and clear of encumbrances, and a 
small plot of ground in Meadowcroft, 
there was no tangible property. The old 
man’s fortune, if he had any, was a mystery 
which the utmost search of his papers 
failed to unravel. 

The house and furniture on the out- 
skirts of Meadowcroft were put up for 
sale, but as there was little demand for 
real estate in that part of the country the 
chances of realizing anything immediately 
were vague. 

Halliwell spent odd moments in going 
over the old man’s papers, but they yielded 
little information of value. More than 
once he paused to speculate upon the 
nature of the old manuscript which he 
had permitted his fair midnight visitor 
to carry away with her. Every time his 
thoughts drifted back to that strange 
adventure, he found himself thinking more - 
of the woman than of the contents of the 
manuscript. 

Who was she? What interest had she 
in his uncle’s estate? How was it that 
she possessed prior information of the 
character of the bundle of papers, and of 
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what value were they? Undoubtedly, he 
reflected, they furnished a clew to his 
dead uncle’s fortune—if there was a 
fortune in. existence. 

The more he reflected, the more con- 
vinced he grew that there was some great 
secret about his uncle’s past, of which he 
knew nothing, but which his midnight 
visitor fully understood. Otherwise, why 
should she run the risk of burglarizing his 
house the very night after his burial? 

“Probably I’ve been a fool,” Halliwell 
said with a shrug of his shoulders. “I 
may have sacrificed a fortune for a pretty 
face. Well, so be it. Still”—regretfully— 
“she might at least have given me a 
chance to meet her again.” 

With hands thrust deep in his pockets, 
he lay back in his easy chair and gazed 
up at the ceiling. It was a modest apart- 
ment in which he lived, but it was fashion- 
able, richly decorated and up-to-date in 
its appointments. Halliwell lived here 
alone with his valet—a quiet, secluded 
place where he could entertain his friends 
occasionally or live apart, when he desired, 
from the busy, bustling world. 

After reading and re-reading the scat- 
tered papers of his uncle the young man 
smoked quietly. The papers had brought 
no enlightenment either as to the existence 
of a fortune or to the identity of the 
woman. Somehow Halliwell had cher- 
ished the notion that he might find some- 
where a reference to the lady. For this 
reason he had read, more assiduously than 
usual, packet after packet of yellow sheets 
covered with the fine, cramped hand- 
writing of his dead relative. 

He gave up the search, however, and 
with a sigh tried to resign himself to the 
inevitable. “The deuce take it!” he 
finally ejaculated. “I should like to know 
the mystery of it. If for nothing but the 
adventure in it, I should like to know who 
she is and what she found in that manu- 
script.” 

He got up and walked across the room 
several times. Once he stopped and 
murmured: “She said some day she might 
enlighten me.” Hope entered his eyes, but 
as quickly left them. “I guess that day 
will never come,” he said, “or if it does it 
will be so far in the future I won’t have 
any more interest in the subject.” 
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He seated himself at the table, lighted 
another cigar and picked up a book to 
read. But he could not follow the print. 
His mind reverted unconsciously to the 
thought uppermdst in his mind. Sud- 
denly he sat up and slapped his knees. 
“By Jove!” he whispered, “I wonder 
now if there was any coincidence between 
the two!’ 

He thought of the queer scene at the 
cemetery when the four strange men had 
attempted to rifle the coffin. Could there 
be any connection between their attempted 
robbery and the midnight visit of the fair 
lady? Certainly they were all looking for 
something. What was it his uncle pos- 
sessed that two attempts should be made 
within twenty-four hours to get it? 

His interest was revived, and for a few 
minutes he sat still, trying to solve the 
puzzle. He was in the midst of such baffi- 
ing thoughts when the door in the hall 
opened softly. Halliwell’s back was to it, 
but he did not turn. Williams, his valet, 
had been out for the evening, and his 


return at any moment was possible. So 
he merely said without moving: 
“That you, Williams? Back early, 


aren’t you? Or is it late?” 

He pulled out his watch to see the time. 
As he did so a hand was placed on his neck. 
He attempted to turn, but he could not 
twist his head far, for the hand clutched 
his throat and held it in a vise. 

Halliwell was sturdy and athletic of 
build, and he swung himself upward with 
tremendous power, almost breaking the 
hold on his throat. He was conscious, 
before he saw the face, that the hand 
was rough and hairy, and likewise that 
it had tremendous constrictive power. 
When, in the scuffle, he twisted around so 
he could see the owner of the hand, he 
gave a little gasp of astonishment. 

The man before him had an evil-looking 
face, but it was the red beard which at- 
tracted Halliwell’s notice. He could not 
forget that beard. He had seen it but 
once, and that was in-the cemetery when 
the farce had been enacted by the four 
strangers paying tribute to his dead uncle. 

‘“‘You’re most as spry as old Jim,” the 
man remarked as he coolly*placed a knee 
on Halliwell’s stomach and pressed him 
back in the chair. 
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“By jovel”’ he whispered, “I wonder now if there was any coincidence between the twol"’ 


“Sir, it hurts us to treat Jim’s dear 
nephew with such harshness, but it is 
necessary for the good of the service,” 
said another voice close to Halliwell’s ears. 
He recognized the man who was called 
“Sandy”—the long, lank, ungainly creature 
who had been one of the grave-robbers. 

Halliwell was gasping for breath and 
the hold on his throat caused blurred spots 
to dance before his eyes. He wondered 
vaguely if the men intended to strangle 
him to death Without so much as giving 
him a chance to speak. He stopped 
struggling and fighting, hoping that this 


would induce Red Beard to relax his fearful 
hold. 

“Here, Red, get a gag in his mouth and 
a rope around his arms.” Halliwell turned 
his eyes a trifle and was not surprised to 
see that it was Stumpy who now spoke. 
He looked for the fourth member of the 
mysterious quartette and was not dis- 
appointed. Black Beard was stooping over 
the table littered with his uncle’s papers, 
turning them over roughly, breathing hard 
as he did so, and studying each carefully. 

Out in the hall Halliwell heard a step. 
His heart gave a great bound. If Williams, 
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his valet, was returning he might give the 
alarm in time to save him from further 
rough handling. But the face which sud- 
denly appeared in the doorway took away 
all hope of relief. 

If anything the man approaching was 
more evil looking than any of the others. 
He stood in the doorway scowling a mo- 
ment, and then turned and walked back 
down the hall. He was evidently on 
guard to intercept anyone entering the 
apartment. In that brief glance per- 
mitted him, Halliwell noted, however, 
that the man had only one arm. 

Suddenly the remembrance of the day 
at the cemetery came to mind. The driver 
of the carriage who took the four men 
away from the cemetery had only one arm. 
Likewise, the man who had visited his 
uncle a few days before his death, and 
whose strange appearance at the old man- 
sion had started rumors of foul play had 
only one arm. Even in his moment of 
desperation, Halliwell’s mind connected 
the two, and he puzzled his brain to solve 
the riddle. 

They gagged and trussed him up so that 
he could barely move or breathe. With 
his face turned toward the ceiling, and his 
eyes bulging from their sockets under the 
torture of the gag and the recent strangling, 
Halliwell lay like a lamb for the slaughter. 

The men walked noiselessly around the 
room, examining everything, even to turn- 
ing upside down the vases and tobacco jar. 
They talked in low tones, but occasionally 
some words would blurt out louder than 
the speakers intended. They were for 
the most part uttered to express anger and 
annoyance. 

“They ain’t here!’’ Red Beard exclaimed 
once. 

“Hum-m! ” growled the big black giant, 
making a sound like wind blowing through 
trees. ‘They may be, an’ they mayn’t. 
Jim couldn’t have swallowed ’em, an’ 
died peacefully.” 

“His nephew may have marooned ’em 
somewheres,”’ suggested Sandy. ‘“S’pose 
we asks him?” 

Without further words Sandy picked up 
Halliwell and straightened him on the 
sofa so that he could breathe easier. 

“Sir,” said he, removing the gag from 
his tortured mouth, “it may be you have 
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sense enough not to make a noise if we 
loose your tongue a mite. If so, wriggle 
it a little an’ get the kinks out of it afore 
we ask you a few questions.” 

Halliwell, black in the face, strove hard 
to speak, but his dry, parched mouth 
seemed so filled with his swollen tongue 
that he could no more than utter an inartic- 
ulate murmur. The muscles of his jaws 
ached so that he doubted if he could use 
them again. Sandy watched him a mo- 
ment, and as his jaws worked without any 
sound coming from them his captor grew 
suspicious. 

“Tt wouldn’t be.safe to holler just now,” 
he said, menacingly, producing an ugly- 
looking knife. ‘‘No, sir, there are times 
in every man’s life when wisdom says 
‘keep mum.’ This is one of ’em.” 

Halliwell had no intention of making an 
outcry. The odds were too heavily against 
him; his only hope was to pacify the men 
and not to defy them. 

“Now, if you got your tongue loosened 
maybe you'll answer a few civil ques- 
tions,” Sandy added. ‘Firstly, what did 
you do with the rest of them papers of 
Jim’s? Secondly, and lastly, where’s the 
one with diagrams and figures, with a little 
pine tree standing up on a rock?” 

Halliwell tried his voice. It was only a 
whisper at first, but he could articulate 
with some degree of accuracy. 

“T—don’t—know—anything—about — 
such—a—paper,” he stuttered with an 
effort. 

“Then, firstly,” replied Sandy, “we’ll 
truss you up again, and secondly, we'll 
cut out your heart for lying to us. Now, 
sir, that’s a bit hard on us, we being gentle- 
men and sea-faring men of standing. It 
would be much better, I argue, to out with 
the whole story, an’ not keep us here at 
all hours of the night a-torturing of you.” 

Halliwell, with the recovery of his 
speech, regained some control of his nerves. 
The men were evidently on the search for 
something they were determined to get 
even at the cost of his life. If he could 
convince them of his innocence, they might 
be induced to depart without shedding 
blood. Otherwise—well, it was a dubious 
and uncertain future. 

“All of the papers I brought from my 
uncle’s house at Meadowcroft are right ~ 
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there in that desk,” he said, pointing to 
the rifled desk before him. “I have not 
taken one away. You are welcome to the 
whole lot. I do not know or care what 
you’re looking for. You’re on the wrong 
trail if you expect to find something that 
I’ve hidden. Now take the papers and 
get out! -I am tired and sick of the 
whole business. I wish Uncle James had 
willed his possessions to somebody else. 
It was unfortunate that I was ever his 
nephew.” 

Sandy watched him carefully. When he 
had finished the evil-looking face was 
turned away for an instant. 

“Blacky, may be you has the art of 
extracting the truth from this innocent 
nephew of Jim,” he said with a leer, 
speaking to the giant. “I leaves him to 
you.” 

For the first time Halliwell got a good 
look at the black-bearded one. The face 
was almost as massive in appearance as 
the huge shoulders and elephantine limbs. 
The dense growth of whiskers gave to it 
a setting of gloom and fierceness. The 
eyes, deep-set beneath scraggly brows, were 
sharp and pig-like. 

He approached Halliwell with a tread 
that made the floor squeak. He limped a 
trifle, as Halliwell had noticed in the ceme- 
tery, but this apparently did not interfere 
with his progress. He planted himself 
squarely in front of the sofa, and in a deep, 
booming voice that was held down in 
pitch with difficulty, he said: 

“You got just a minute—sixty seconds— 
to spit it out. Got a watch? Huh! You 
can time your own death watch.” 

He stooped and jerked Halliwell’s gold 
watch from his pocket and placed it on 
the sofa near him where his eyes could see 
the ticking off of the seconds. 

Without another word he turned and 
resumed his task of searching the room. 
His sharp, pig-like eyes roamed swiftly 
from object to object. They took in the 
pictures and prints on the wall, swept the 
mantelpiece with its few vases, and darted 
easily and searchingly from table to desk. 

Halliwell watched him with a sense of 
impending fear. The man was so cold and 
ruthless that he did not doubt his death- 
knell would be sounded on the tick of the 
minute. Murder was no more to this 
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creature of blood and iron than kicking 
a dog that stepped in his way. Halliwell 
realized that his fate hung by a slender 
thread. 

Sandy approached him again and looked 
at the ticking watch. “Thirty seconds,” 
he said with a leer. ‘Sir, you hold life 
cheap. How’s the pulse?” 

He leaned over and felt of the wrist. 
The touch of the hairy hand sent a violent 
feeling of disgust through Halliwell. With 
a quick movement he threw off the hand. 

“Keep your dirty paws off,” he ex- 
claimed sharply. “If I’m to die, I don’t 
want to be handled by such filthy swine!’ 

He had reasoned that the men were 
either trying to scare him, or that they 
were cold, bloodthirsty murderers. If 
the former he would call their bluff, if the 
latter he would meet death bravely. He 
would not give them the satisfaction of 
being intimidated by them. 

“Little fighting cock, eh?’’ Sandy jeered. 
“Well, sir, it’s many such as we’ve baited 
an’ had fun with, but they generally 
squealed at the last.” 

Halliwell glared at him. In his mind he 
was weighing the odds. The gag was out 
of his mouth now, and his voice had been 
entirely restored. He could summon 
assistance at the last moment and make 
escape for the men difficult. If this was 
his only possible revenge he would do it 
before they could lay hands on him to 
throttle him again. 

The big black-bearded man, whose back 
had been turned to him, suddenly said 
without so much as moving his position 
in front of the desk: “‘Time’s up! Kill 
him, Sandy, an’ don’t make a mess of it.” 

Sandy was only too ready to obey orders. 
He tested _the ugly-looking knife with his 
fingers, leering hard at Halliwell, who 
cleared his throat for a final effort to 
summon help. 

But the words never formed themselves 
on his lips. Sandy never had an oppor- 
tunity to raise the keen-edged knife. His 
finger stopped mid-way on the blade, and 
his eyes grew sharp and alert. There was 
a commotion in the hall. Every man in 
the room looked toward the door with 
startled fear. The one-armed confederate 
who had been on guard suddenly poked 
his head in the room. He seemed to signal 








to the others, and instantly they came to 
attention. 

There was the rustle of a silken skirt, 
and Halliwell saw framed in the doorway 
the beautiful face of the woman who had 
visited him in his uncle’s home that mem- 
orable midnight. The men touched their 
hats at the sight of her, and she, with a 
nod, returned their salutations. Her eyes 
met Halliwell’s, but there was no sign of 
recognition in them. Then they sought 
the face of Blacky. 

“Ts there no other way?” she asked 
simply, indicating by a nod that she re- 
ferred to Halliwell. 

“None that we can think of, ma’m,” 
Blacky replied. 

She remained motionless for a moment, 
swaying slightly, Halliwell thought, as she 
half supported herself against the door. 
Her eyes were contracted as if in deep 
thought. Finally, the face lighted up, a 
flush entered the cheeks, and with spark- 
ling eyes she spoke: 

“There is another way.” 

Blacky looked at her, his eyes puzzled 
and surprised. 
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“Yes, ma’m,” he responded. ‘There is 
another way—but what way may that 
be?” 

The woman showed her white teeth in 
a smile. It was a bewildering smile, and 
the men seemed to feel it as did Halliwell. 
She nodded her head, as she answered: 
“A woman’s way.” 

She laughed softly and musically -as 
the men stared in puzzled surprise. “A 
woman has a way that is denied to men,” 
she added. “You must go and leave him 
to me.” 

There was a suppressed grunt from 
Blacky, a shrug of the shoulder from Sandy 
and the one-armed man at the door scowled 
and seemed unconvinced. Blacky finally 
broke the tension. 

“You’re right, ma’m,” he said. “A 
woman has a way that a man hasn’t. 
We'll leave him with you.” 

With that he walked to the door. The 
woman stepped aside to allow him to pass. 
The others slowly and silently followed. 
Halliwell heard the outside door open and 
close with a click. He was left alone in 
the room with his fair midnight visitor. 


(To be continued ) 
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OURING the tribute of our Northern Lakes 
Over the worn lip of its broken rock 
The cataract leaps; it gives a heavy shock, 
And Echo in her caverned palace wakes; 
Upon our ear the voice of waters breaks 
So loud it seems Jove’s thunderbolt to mock; 
The savage, hearing, deems he hears the talk 
Of Manitou, and his awed spirit quakes. 


We watch the waters, listen to their roar, 
And for ourselves confess we have no word 
To tell how awe-inspiring these are; 
They have been lifted to the clouds before, 
Unseen by mortal eye, by ear unheard, 
And this the greater wonder is by far. 














ohnny-Jump-Up 


by Eleanor Duncan Wood 


NE, two, three, four, five,” counted 
Johnny triumphantly, leaning far 
out of the window so that no saucy 

blossom in the bed below might hide from 
her. ‘There now, Mammy, you said there 
wouldn’t be one out till the end of the 
week, and just look at ’em.” 

The old darkey sniffed contemptuously. 
“You sho’ is de contraries’ white chil’ 
livin’. Hyah you is a-misatin’ an’ a-ta’kin’ 
on ’bout a passel o’ triflin’ Johnny-Jump- 
Ups any po’ white trash could hev. Why, 
they ain’t even the boughten kin’. Ain’t 
got no better sensin’ ter come up year 
after year, same’s pusley. Now ef you 
could a seed yo’ grandma’s gyarden—” 

Johnny held up a warning finger. “If 1 
had, Mammy Melissy Mason, it would 
have been an awful thing for you. You’d 
have had nothing in the wide world to tell 
me about.” 

Melissy, fat brown arms akimbo, snorted 
disdainfully. ‘Listen ter dat! I wouldn’t, 
wouldn’t I? Whut ’bout de big plantation, 
an’ de gre’t house whar de do’s wuzn’t 
nebber shut? Whut ’bout de big dinin’s 
wid ol’ Miss at de head of de table dressed 
up same’s Miss George Washington? 
Lawd, Lawd, chil’, de comp’ny an’ de 
dancin’ an’ projickin’ in dose days did 
beat all. An’ we-all’s chany an’ silber—” 

“Well,” broke in Johnny, “we’ve got 
them left anyway. They’re about all the 
company didn’t eat up.” 

Melissy regarded her mournfully. ‘You 
don't seem ter sense how po’ you is. You 
ain’t got nothin’ but dis triflin’ little white 
house, wid de same ol’ contrapshuns in it 
whut wuz yo’ ma’s an’ her ma’s befo’ her. 
Why, chil’, you ain’t even got yo’ rightful 
name. ‘Stead o’ bein’ Miss Johanna 
Abigail Ar’thusa Gilbert, you is jest 
Johnny, even ter de half-strainers whut’s 
come up sence we-all went down. But 
whut makes me so outdoin’ mad wif you 
all time is, y’ain’t got sense ’nuf ter be 
mo’nful. You jes’ put on day ol’ straw 
hat an’ dat washed out white dress an’ 


strut off wid yo’ haid up like you had 
sumpin’ ter be thankful fur.” 

“T have,” said Johnny and once more 
she leaned from the window and gazed out 
past the lilacs and syringas, and the great 
elm where the wild grape clung to the 
white road that stretched ribbon-wise 
between the bluegrass pastures. “I’m 
thankful I was born in Kentucky. I can’t 
help but think I’d have been a misfit any- 
where else. Doubtless God could have 
made a fairer land, but doubtless also He 
never did,’’ she paraphrased whimsically. 
Then forgetting Melissy and with tender 
fervor, “And when He made it I.like to 
think He took the soil of the Nile, and the 
skies of Italy, and the fruits and flowers 
of Eden, and flung in the breezes of 
Heaven for good measure. And deep in 
our hearts is woven the love of it, and the 
joy in it, so that we can only dream of 
Paradise as another and eternal Kentucky. 
All of which is Choctaw to you, Mammy, 
dear, and translated means that if you 
don’t go put on dinner we won’t have any, 
and I’ll make you help me rub the silver 
for a penance.” 

Melissy retreated grumbling, and Johnny 
donned a big apron and began her task. 
The May sunshine, sifting through the 
young greenery of the elm, flung into relief 
the heavy mahogany furnishings of a by- 
gone day. On the long sideboard were 
ranged the silver pieces that constituted 
a large part of Johnny’s slender inheritance 
and which her common sense told her 
should years since have been exchanged 
for the antiquity hunter’s gold. But they 
were part and parcel of the old lavish life, 
and women are tenacious creatures when 
it comes to sentiment and tradition. As 
it was the old flower-bordered garden all 
but furnished their simple living. Melissy’s 
wants were few, and Johnny had eliminated 
her own personal expenses to the vanishing 
point. 

As she bent above the flagon she was 
polishing, the sunlight showed threads of 
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silver in her soft brown hair. There were 
delicate lines too, arourd the sensitive 
mouth, and beneath the clear eyes, set 
wide apart, and purple as the Johnny- 
Jump-Ups abloom beneath her window. 

She looked her three and thirty years, 
but by some magic of telepathy one knew 
that those years had been made up of 
busy, cheery days and peaceful nights. 
Romance had touched her but once and 
then only to sadden. In compensation she 
had been dowered richly with those 
two great gifts, love of nature and 
of books. These had kept sweet 
and sunny the brave spirit that was 
her inheritance from the stout old 
Admiral, whose “Courage, my 
brothers, ’tis no further to Heaven 7 
by sea than by land,” has flung, ~% || 
down the gauntlet to Time as well , .— 
as Death. 

As Johnny paused in her work 
to glance at the tall clock ticking 
decorously in the corner, a little 
girl opened the door and advanced 
calmly to the center of the room. 
“Good morning,” she said. ‘‘Per- 
haps you've forgotten me, but I’m 
Muriel Preston. Wecame to 
Grandfather’s last week. He thinks 
I ought to like the lambs and the 
chickens, but I don’t care for them. 
The chickens peck one’s legs and 
the lambs jump as if theirs were 
just straight sticks, one at each 
corner. I thought I would come 
over and see you. You remember 
I came before—a long time ago 
when I was a very little girl. It 
was a year ago, I think.” 

“‘Yes,’”’ Johnny answered bright- 
ly. “It has been a long time. 
*Way last summer—and that’s an 
age when one is seven. Glad to see you, dear. 
Did mother come with you—and Daddy?” 

She faltered a little over the word, but 
the child shook her curly blonde head em- 
phatically. “Only mother,” she said, 
“Daddy couldn’t come. He’s coming 
later.” She lifted heavily-lashed brown 
eyes—her father’s eyes—to Johnny’s face. 
‘‘Are you ever bored?” she asked suddenly. 

“Never,” smiled Johnny. “In the first 
place, I’m too busy. And in the second, 
I'm not rich enough.” 
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‘Well, my word, but Mother is,’”’ an- 
nounced the child with decision. ‘She 
says it’s a beastly shame to cut three good 
weeks out of every year to come down here. 
You know there’s just nothing at all to 
do or see except”—dimpling suddenly— 
“‘watch the flies take a skate off Grandpa’s 
bald head. Mother says she bets to herself 
which’ll slide first just so as to keep awake 
when he begins on ‘Befo’ the Wah.’ What’s 
that queer looking thing on the pitcher?” 











“There now, Mammy, you said there wouldn’t be one out 
till the end of the week, and just look at ’em” 


“That,”’ said Johnny, polishing busily, 
“Ss a coat of arms.” 

“Don't look much like any coat I ever 
saw,” Muriel answered languidly. 

“No,” admitted Johnny, “it don’t, but 
it helps mightily when one hasn’t a new 
one of the regulation kind.’ 

“T don’t see—” began Muriel, when 
there was a knock at the door and a tall, 
graceful woman in an elaborate house- 
gown entered. 

“Good morning, Miss Gilbert,”’ she said. 
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“I’ve come ostensibly to look after my 
daughter, but really to keep from killing 
Father. He was starting in on what the 
commanding general said to him at Mis- 
sionary Ridge. I have heard it nine times 
by actual count and I was beginning to see 
red and to have visions of him weltering 
in his gore at my feet, so I thought I’d 
better leave. Don’t bother to get up. 
Hand me that fan, Muriel, and run along 
home. You can ‘cover my retreat,’ as 
Father would say. Do you know it’s 
hotter than sin coming through the 
fields?” 

She sank into a chair and accepted the 
glass of water Johnny brought her. 

“What a dear room this is, and what 
absolutely stunning mahogany,” she chat- 
tered. ‘Really the best lines ever. Sort of 
suits you, too—background, atmosphere, 
that sort of thing. You ought to have sold 
them to me years ago. They’re quite lost 
on the natives—I beg your pardon, but 
that’s what they are.” 

“IT can’t agree with you, of course,” 
said Johnny pleasantly. ‘“We’re provin- 
cial, I know, but not more so than you New 
Yorkers. You think the universe ends 
with your city limits. However, I don’t 
mind candor, and I know you always did 
find Kentucky a howling wilderness.” 

“Not half so gay as that,”’ was the quick 
retort. “It’s too dead to howl. Would 
you believe me, Miss Gilbert, I can’t 
even get up a game of bridge. I’ve asked 
all the neighbors. I was that desperate, 
though I knew the sort of thing I’d prob- 
ably be up against. And what do you 
think was the result? The most devilish 
ones confessed to a little euchre, but the 
real long suit of the community was Flinch. 
Flinch! Suffering Saint Simon, what do 
you think of that?” 

She bit daintily at the edge of her fan, 
then waved it at a portrait above the 
mantel, ‘“Who’s that worthy?” she asked. 

“That’s my father,” said Johnny proudly. 
“He was painted in the uniform he wore 
at—” 

“Help!” interrupted her listener. “I 
know what’s coming, and say not so, fair 
lady. By the way, not that I care an atom 
for formality, but why haven’t you been 
over?” 

“T hadn’t heard of your coming,’ re- 
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“You see 
Mammy’s had an awful spell of lumbago, 
and, of course, I couldn’t leave her. The 
worst of it is she thinks she’s confused. 
She insists on wearing salt in one shoe, 
and silver in the shape of a ten-cent piece 


turned Johnny truthfully. 


in the other. These protect her from 
further damage, of course. But she’s 
breathing out threatenings and slaughter 
against poor simple Aunt Malviny Wil- 
liams, who has simply no mind at all, 
and, under the erroneous belief that she is 
a hen, spends most of her time scratching 
and cackling. Poor old Mammy!” 

“In heaven’s name,” broke in the 
Northern woman, “why do you burden 
yourself with her? She must be a lot more 
care than she is help. Why don’t you send 
her to the asylum or the poorhouse or 
somewhere?” 

For a moment Johnny’s clear eyes 
blazed and she brought her small clenched 
hand down on the old pier table in sudden 
anger, ‘Send Mammy to the poorhouse!” 
she cried, “Why, how dare you?” Then 
as quickly her anger passed. “Forgive 
me,” she said, “I had forgotten you were 
from the North. Of course, you don’t 
know what the faithful Southern mammy 
is to her nursling.”’ 

Mrs. Preston shrugged her graceful 
shoulders. ‘‘Don’t bother about me,” 
she said. “Really I had no idea how 
pretty you were till you fired up like that. 
Of course, your gown and hair are simply 
impossible, but you must have been a 
dream when you were sweet and twenty. 
I wonder Jem didn’t fall in love with you.” 

Johnny grew a shade paler, but she 
held her head gallantly, ‘“Can you imagine 
it when you were in the world?” she smiled. 

“T surely can,” returned the other 
candidly. ‘“You’re you, and you’re a part 
of the things he loves. Why, do you know, 
successful as he is, prominent as he is in 
his line, he’d cut it all and come back here 
to live tomorrow if I’d let him. Not for 
me, though. I’d die first. So we stay on 
in little old New York. But this is what 
he'd really dote on. The life of a country 
doctor, and a gentleman farmer on the 
side like his father before him. And how 
you would have fitted into the picture! 
I’d spoil it,’’ she leaned her white chin on 
her hand and went’ on, moodily, ,“I’ve 














spoiled a lot beside. 


was an actress when he married me?” 
“Yes,” Johnny nodded, “I knew.” 
“Well, I ought never Ito have given 
it up. It was in me to act, just like 
it’s in most women to fool with a 
house and babies. You see I’d worked 
up from the bottom and was beginning 
to make good. And then Jem came 
and sort of swept me off my feet. 
Why, do you know I was even fool 
enough to promise him I’d never act 
again? And I’ve kept my word. My 
dearest enemies can’t say I’m a liar 
or a quitter. But whet a mistake! I 
wake in the night longing for it. The 
lights and the peoplé and the applause, 
and I’m even little enough to be jealous 
when some of the men and women I’ve 


acted with come into their own and 7 “i A 


have to look at them from a box.” 

She rose suddenly, “I must go. I 
don’t know why I ve afflicted you with 
all this rot, Miss Gilbert Prove you 
forgive me by going for a drive this 
afternoon. Ill stop by for you. I’m 
going to drive the Imp. They say he’s 
skittish. That’s why I want to drive 
him. Don’t say you can’t go. I know 
it’s hot but we’ll go fast enough to stir 
up a breeze.” 

At four o’clock Mrs. Preston drove 
up to Johnny’s door all in white from 
the picture hat, with its sweeping 
plumes, to her suede shoes. Muriel 
looked like a little blush rose beside 
her. 

“Reedy, Miss Gilbert?” sang out the 
mother. “Climb right into the ark. 
The Major calls it a phaeton, but 
that’s a pipe dream. Anyway, there’s 
room in here for all the animals and 
that hat you’re wearing ought to make 
you feel awfully at home. Are you all 
right? The Imp’s inclined to be nasty, 
which makes it interesting. I hada 


fight with the Major about driving him, The fighting blood in the woman of 


but I won out.” 


Down the white road they spun. The “I'll teach you,” and raised the whip. 
elms flung protecting arms above them, “Oh, don’t,” cried Johnny. “No one 
and in the lush grass of the pastures the has ever—” 
sheep lifted their heads inquiringly. And But it was too late. Down came the 
the Imp, small ears laid back, clean{fof 
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Possibly Jem’s life— limb and long of stride, scared at the 
one can’t live up to other people’s ideals— sunlight flickering on the road, at a cotton- 
and certainly my own. Did you know I tail suddenly possessed to cross it just in 













































front, at a blossoming spray of wild grape 
that hung too close to his sensitive nose. 
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After the Bi. moan “ uriel lay quiet against her shoulder. 
Around them the air palpitated like that of a furnace 


fashion was up. “You fool,” she said, 


whip, and the{Imp,with a snort of mingled 
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rage and fright, sprang away in a wild 
flight uncontrolled and uncontrollable. 

Houses and fields shot past them in a 
white blur of dust. The birds rose startled 
and screaming from the wayside bushes 
and trees. Muriel sobbed a little under 
her breath. “Keep him in the road,” said 
Johnny. ‘Maybe we won’t meet—there 
now—watch out for the culvert!” 

And there where the road was at its 
narrowest, the Imp suddenly swinging 
round a curve at breackneck specd came 
full upon a monster, the like of which he 
had never seen. A monster roaring and 
snorting and carrying on its back strange 
devils in “stranger garments. It was 
coming toward him with a speed equal to 
his own. In a moment it would be upon 
him! The bank sloped away steeply on 
either side, but clearly there was nothing 
to do but jump—and the Imp jumped. 

When Johnry came to herself it was 
with the corsciousness of a sharp pain in 
her left wrist. 

She had instinctively clasped the child 
in that wild leap through space and now 
found her close by, breathing regularly, 
but unconscious. At a little distance 
were the remnants of the phaeton. The 
Imp was gone, no doubt, still running. 
Gone also were the automobile and its 
occupents, fleeing fast and far from the 
possibilities of a damage suit. 

Near the wreck of the vehicle lay Mrs. 
Preston, her erstwhile immaculate gar- 
ments torn and blood-soaked. At Johnny’s 
touch the heavy lids lifted, “It’s my 
beck, and I’m all in. Just my luck. Where 
is Muriel?” 

“T don’t think she’s much hurt,’ said 
Johnny faintly. ‘I’m going to see to you 
first. Let me lift your head a little.” 

“Don’t touch me,” came the imperious 
command. Then a whimsical smile flick- 
ered over the white lips. “Isn’t it the 
limit for me to be forever put to the bad 
by a fool country horse afraid of 2 ma- 
chine?” Suddenly she reached out a 
slender hand, ‘‘Don’t let them shoot the 
Imp when they catch him, if they ever do. 
It was my fault. You know it was. And 
my word, you’re the right sort. You 
never screamed. I hate a woman that 
screams.” 

For a moment breath. failed her, but 
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the strong will triumphed. “I’m going to 
be game,” she whispered, “but it’s the 
beginning of the end for me. I can’t 
stand being a down and outer for long. 
Jem’ll do all that can be done, of course, 
but afterward keep an eye on the child, 
won’t you? Poor Muriel, she’ll be lone- 
some enough either in New York or at her 
grandfather’s. I wish you could take her, 
but that’s too much to ask.” Her eyes 
closed wearily. 

“No, it’s not,” cried Johnny. “It’s 
not going to be as you say, don’t even 
think of it, but if it were you must know 
I’d do anything for you and the child.” 

“Would you?” gasped the woman still 
more faintly. ‘Then promise to take her, 
I’d someway like to have her grow up like 
you. She'll grow—into—the—picture.” 
Then so low that Johnny had to bend 
almost to the white lips to catch the 
words, she whispered, “You—and the 
child—and Jem—maybe it’s just as well.” 

Muriel came back to corsciousness 
moaning piteously. Her leg was evidently 
broken between the knee and arkle. 
Johnny struggled for composure and de- 
cision and thought rapidly. Medical aid 
must be had as quickly as possible, but 
how to get it? The accident had occurred 
on a cross-country turnpike and in the 
irony of circumstances there might be no 
one along for hours. Obviously she must 
go for help. There might be incalculable 
danger in delay. She knelt by the child. 

“Dear,” she whispered, “try to under- 
stand. I am going for help for you and 
mother. Won't you be a brave girl and 
be quite still till I come back?” 

But Muriel clung to her sobbing franti- 
cally, ‘“Don’t leave me! Take me with 
you. You’ll never come beck and mother 
can’t help me any more. I'll die if you 
leave me.” 

The imploring childish hands clasped 
and clung desperately about Johnny’s 
neck. 

“Listen,” she said, “I will have to carry 
you. 1 can hold you on my right arm and 
keep your poor leg from hanging with 
my left even if my hard is no account. 
But it will be hard, dear, and you must 
hold quite still, even if I hurt you. I'll 
try my best not to. I know where I’ll go. 
It’s only half a mile away and maybe I 

















can get there. Steady now; I’m going to 
lift you.” 

After the first moan Muriel lay quiet 
against her shoulder. The sinking sun 
blazed hotly upon their bare heads. 
Around them the air palpitated like that 
of a furnace. And always the child’s 
weight made the pain of her broken wrist 
more unbearable. But she struggled on. 
Across ploughed fields and through pas- 
tures where the blackberry bushes caught 
her garments and held her back with the 
malice of inanimate things. ‘How could 
you?” she found herself saying with a sob 
in her throat. She crossed a “branch” 
where she stopped a moment to let the 
cool water wet her aching feet, but only 
for a moment, and then she hurried on 
again in the fierce heat and blinding glare, 
fighting the pain and nausea that strove 
for her undoirg. 

Once she stumbled and almost fell and 
the half mile seemed to stretch into ten 
and twenty. Though her spirit was stead- 
fast, her brain wavered a little. It harked 
back to the ‘unfortunate whom a cruel age 
had compelled to walk barefoot on red 
hot ploughshares, to shipwrecked mariners 
who died crazed with thirst—and it seemed 
to her she was one with these. But 
always she struggled on and so at last she 
came to the goal—to the white, wide- 
porched house, where strong and eager 
hands took her burden from ber. Then 
without a word she fell in the first faint of 
her life across the threshold. 

ok * * oa ca 

The Johnny-Jump-Ups of a_ second 
summer bloomed in the bed below their 
nemesake’s window. Muriel, grown taller 
and more rosy, gathered a great hardful 
and held them up to her. “Take them, 
the dear things,” she said, ‘Do you know 
they’re just the color of your eyes? And 
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somehow they always make me think of 
you.” 

“Why?” smiled Johnny. 

“TI don’t know,” the child answered 
slowly. ‘“There’s the name, of course. 
Ard then they’re so brave and bright, no 
matter whether there’s shade or sunshine. 
And maybe, too, it’s because they seem to 
sort of love and cling to the ground they 
grow in, not just simply put up with it 
and grow away from it like the lilies. 
Mother said that once, before—before—’’ 
The child’s eyes filled with tears. 

Johnny took the dimpled hand in hers, 
“T know,” she whispered. ‘Mother’s 
heart was always great and noble.” 

“She used to say,” continued Muriel, 
“that the Johnny-Jump-Ups were just you 
and your Kentucky.” 

“And like you, too, they have a heart of 
gold.” 

It was a man’s voice that spoke, and 
looking up from her sewing, Johnny saw 
him in the open door. There were tired 
and saddened lines about mouth and eyes, 
and the snow was beginning to dr.ft upon 
his temples, but it was the face of the boy 
who had gone away. 

“Dear flower of this dear land,” he said, 
“TI have tried the world and I am weary 
of it. I want to come home ‘for good’ as 
the children sey. The soil draws me, and 
my child draws me, but I can’t stay urless 
you bid me. Oh, Johnny, Johnny, there 
was a boy who forgot; but there is a man 
who remembers.” : 

The perfume of the wild grape drifted 
in at the window. In the old elm a cardinal 
caroled rapturously to his mate of Love 
and Home. Johnny laid a hand upon her 
heart to still its rapid beating, and then 
her eyes met his in infinite understanding 
and forgiveness. 
“Stay,” she said. 

















The Old Scrap Book 


(Suggested by the cover of Heart Throbs) 
By William Edward Ross 


© ned is my jar of rose leaves; 
Leaves whose perfume invokes 
Memories hallowed by sorrow— 
Sorrow that sears and chokes. 
Age of the cap and knitting; 
Age of the wrinkled face; 
E’er through the leaves of my scrap book 
Love’s golden thread I trace. 


Halcyon days of springtime; 
Halcyon days of truth; 
Filled with the fragrance of roses 
Fresh from the garden of youth. 
Dead are the roses that bore it; 
Withered their petals and gone; 
But through the leaves of my scrapbook 
, Ever their perfume lives on. 


Golden-tinged days of Summer; 
Golden-tinged days and long; 

Filling the eye with beauty, 
Filling the heart with song. 

Hushed are the songs they brought us; 
Folded the songster’s wings; 

But through the leaves of my scrapbook 
Ever their music rings. 


Scarlet-draped days of autumn; 
Scarlet-hued leaves, and gold; 

Russet, and red, and yellow, 
Nature’s gay pigments unfold. 

Blown are the leaves she painted; 
Bare are the trees, and dead; 

But through the leaves of my scrapbook 
I see the gold and the red. 


God’s silver winter of promise; 
God’s silver threads of night; 

Streaking the locks of chestnut; 
Dimming, by age, the sight. 

Gone are the roses of springtime; 

MGone are the daisy chains; 

But in life’s winter[{their{fragrance, 
Sealedfin my scrapbook,¥fremains. 
































Sauce for 


the Goose 


by Helen Ward Banks 


PART 1 


HY do you let her stay there, 
W mother?” Bob asked savagely. 

I had been recounting one of 
my passages at arms with Mrs. Smith. 

Aunt Molly laughed. ‘There’s no use, 
my dear. Marie insists on earning her own 
living, and a secretary’s position is as 
easy a way as any. Mrs. Smith really 
doesn’t eat her, you know.” 

“But Marie is such a little sport,” Bob 
protested, “and her blue blood sticks out 
everywhere. It makes me mad as an 
Indian to have that blacksmithess trample 
her.” 

“Hush, Bob,” Aunt Molly said. “It 
doesn’t affect Mrs. Smith that her father 
was a blacksmith. As for Marie, she knows 
she has a home here whenever she will 
take it, or I have a lord ready for her 
whenever she will marry him.” 

“‘She’s as stubborn as a mule,’’ answered 
Bob disconsolately. ‘I wish she would 
marry Leighton.” 

“How can I when I’ve never even seen 
him?” I asked, and followed Aunt Molly 
down to the waiting car. I had taken 
lunch with her and she was to take me 
back to Mrs. Smith’s new palace, where 
Mrs. Smith ruled Mr. Smith and Angeline 
and me. If Algernon had been home, 
I don’t know whether he would have been 
of the ruled or the ruling, but he was on 
the Pacific Coast. Algernon was Ange- 
line’s twin. 

Bobby came sulkily after to put us in 
the car. He was only sixteen and had not 
yet learned to control his spirits. “If 
that pigeon-hawk doesn’t let up pouncing 
on Marie, I’ll give her a pointer,’ he 
growled. 

“Don’t!” I begged, for his pointers 
were usually pretty pointed. ‘I am twen- 
ty-two, quite big enough to earn my own 
living. I get a big salary and am bounti- 
fully housed and fed. Don’t fret about me, 
Bob.” 

“She’d better look out all the same,” 
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Bob muttered, and then the big motor 
swept us away. 

Mrs. Smith met me in the hall. Aunt 
Molly had found the place for me, but 
Mrs. Smith did not know that I was her 
niece. If she had thought that I was re- 
lated to Mrs. Robert Gerard Burnham 
she might have treated me differently. 
But to her I was merely a paid servant 
whom she could trample under foot as 
she continuously trampled her husband 
and daughter. They were made for it: 
slight and unprotesting, sandy-haired and 
pale-eyed. I wasn’t. It made me tingle 
in every nerve of my body. 

“You have been gone a long time,” 
Mrs. Smith said. 

I murmured something and passed on 
up to my room. I had still half an hour 
left before the clock would point to my 
afternoon duties, and I needed a little 
breathing time. But no sooner had I 
closed my door than I opened it again to 
Angeline. I knew it was Angeline, for her 
knock always sounded like a summer 
squash; everything she did was flabby. 
Her sandy hair was as sleek as usual, all 
her freckles were in place, but her pale 
blue eyes were red with weeping. Tears 
were not becoming to Angeline; her one 
beauty was her smile. 

“Come in,” I said patiently. There 
were two Smith topics I dreaded: Alger- 
non’s virtues and Angeline’s woes. I 
could fend off Algy usually, but I hadn’t 
the heart to turn down Angy. 

“How pretty you look,” she said as 
she came in. “I suppose mother’s been 
at you again. It always makes your eyes 
shine like stars; mine just get red because 
I can’t help crying.” 

“It isn’t worth tears,” I answered, 
forgetting that the gnashing of teeth to 
me was as tears to Angy. 

“Oh, but it’s different with you,” Ange- 
line replied, “‘you aren’t in love.” 

“No, thank heaven, I am not,” I 
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answered, “‘and I never mean to be.” 
Bobby’s frequent matches that he planned 
for me—down to the present Lord Leigh- 
ton—bored me almost as much as Angy’s 
tears and Algy’s praises. ‘‘Is there any- 
thing new?” 

There was nothing new. Her beloved 
was a clerk at Benton’s and she was taking 
lessons of him twice a week in silver- 
working. The hours between were blank, 
except that they were filled with terror 
lest her mother should discover that she 
was in love with Henry. Her father knew 
and didn’t mind, but neither of the inno- 
cent doves would think of trying their 
wings while the hawk had pouncing power. 

“You’re of age and your father’s behind 
you,” I said, “why don’t you defy your 
mother and announce your engagement to 


Henry?” 
Angeline melted into a heap on the divan. 
“Defy mother! You’re mad! Nobody 


but Algy ever did that.” 

“How do you know Henry isn’t after 
your money?” 

“He loved me in the West before we 
were rich. He is so beautiful and noble, 
but mother will never let me marry anyone 
under a duke.” 

I had seen Henry; he had red cheeks 
and black hair. But Angeline loved him. 

“Mrs. Burnham has a lord on tap,” I 
said meditatively, ‘but he isn’t a duke. 
Your mother might buy him.” 

Angeline giggled hysterically and I 
laughed with her, glad to end her tears. 

But it was our undoing. Mrs. Smith 
hated people to have time to laugh. Her 
sharp tap fell on my door, as different from 
Angy’s as iron from slush. Mrs. Smith 
was born to dominate, as Angy was to 
yield. When the door was opened, she 
filled all the space. I couldn’t help think- 
ing what a fine blacksmith Nature had 
spoiled making Mrs. Smith a girl. She 
alone was ignorant of the fact that the 
whole colony knew of her origin. 

“Go to your room, Angeline,” she said. 
“You know I do not like you to waste 
time like this. Miss Vandervere, I am 
ready for you now.” 

Angeline fluttered away on frightened 
wings and I followed my employer down- 
stairs. The blue blood in me that Bobby 
said stuck out, was red enough just then. 
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I had sold my birthright of social knowledge 
for the pottage of her silver coin, however, 
and I had to endure it. Sometimes when 
the door was shut between us I made faces 
at her, but now we were vis-a-vis, so I 
covered my wrath with official coldness. 

“The first matter I wish attended to,” 
Mrs. Smith said, the silk of her bodice 
creaking with every word she spoke, “‘is 
some new visiting cards.” 

‘Just like the last?” I asked. 

“T leave that to you,” she answered. 
“It is one of the things I pay a big salary 
for.” 

My teeth gnashed inaudibly, but I kept 
at my duty. “You have always had 
‘Mrs. James B. Smith.’ Why not have 
the whole of the second name?” 


“Oh, no,” she said quickly. “It’s an 


awful.name. I wouldn’t even be buried 
with it.” 
“What is it?” 


“‘Benaniah,’”’ she whispered. 

“Mrs. James Benaniah Smith’ wasn’t 
exactly a euphonious combination; but 
she’d take it if I advised it. She deserved 
something. But while I- hesitated, a 
funnier, wickeder temptation assaulted 
me. 

“Why not let the ‘B’ stand for some- 
thing else, then?”’ I asked, “‘and hyphenate 
it with the Smith? That would be very 
distinguished. How would Bellows be? 
Bellows is a good old name. ‘Mrs. James 
Bellows-Smith.’”’ I wrote the name and 
showed it to her. 

“T wonder I never thought of that be- 
fore,’ she said with gratified vanity. 
“Order the cards at once, and I want some 
writing-paper, too, with a crest on it like 
Mrs. Horatio. Swift’s.” 

“T suppose there is a Smith coat-of- 
arms,” I said doubtfully, but Mrs. Smith 
tossed her head. 

“T don’t want anything so common as 
that. I want one of my own. Make me 
one.” 

By her tone she might have said “Black 
my boots.” I wasn’t used to being told 
to black boots. 

“The name Bellows-Smith will want 
something very especial,” I said, with 
the crinkles going up my spine that always 
made for wickedness in me. “Of course 
a coat-of-arms must be warlike. Shall we 
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take two battle axes and cross them— 
like this? The crossing always shows 
Crusader’s blood, and no family is really 
old without a Crusader in it. Then for 
good luck we can have down here a four- 
leaf clover or a horseshoe. I think the 
horseshoe works in better—there, like 
that. Now we must have a 
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be an old maid, and that I won’t allow. 
She’ll be twenty-six next month. It’s old 
age for a girl. Now with a boy it’s differ- 
ent. Algy—” 

“T think I hear Miss Smith in the hall,” 
I said rising. 

“T have not finished,” Mrs. Smith said. 








crest. Perhaps I can make fi 
a device to show the Cru- | 
sader’s spirit on its way to 
heaven.” 

“It looks more like a pair 
of bellows than a soul,” criti- 
cized Mrs. Smith bluntly. 

“T never really saw a soul,” 
I answered suavely. ‘Some- 
times I wonder if some people 
have any to be seen. The 
bellows will stand for a con- 
ventional symbol of the ex- 
piration of breath and it will 
account for the Bellows in 
your name. There, that, well- 
drawn and colored, will be 
very striking. We need a 
motto though. ‘We strike to 
win.’ How will that do?” 

Mrs. Smith was not quick 
in comprehension. It did not 
occur to her that the crossed 
battle-axes were in reality 
blacksmith hammers. 

“Send it to Benton’s and 
have it engraved,” she said. 

“T think Miss Smith is going 
out this afternoon. Perhaps 
she will leave it,’’ I ventured. 
“She could talk the matter 
over with them.” 

Angy would bless me for 
that. It would give her and 
Henry one blissful moment 
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to clasp hands. Poor little 
pigeons! I didn’t mind help 
rescuing them from the hawk. 
But there was no one to rescue 
me. I wouldn’t be a dependent on Aunt 
Molly and I wouldn’t marry a lord unless I 
loved him. Well, I was tougher than Angy. 
I got mad enough to burst, but I didn’t cry. 

“Order the car for Miss Angeline at 
five,” Mrs. Smith commanded, “and tell 
her I wish her to be ready. She must 
show herself more. She’s on the way to 


“If Algy is the household god,” I said in desperation, 
“why don't you send for him to come home and 


straighten things out?” 


“TI will dismiss you when I wish you to go. 
As I was saying, Angeline must find a 
husband. I am going to give a party soon, 
and I want you to find out some way to 
make me acquainted with the proper 
people to invite.” 

“That’s easy enough,” I said imper- 
tinently. “I'll ask them to call.” 
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“That will be all for the present,” the 
pigeon hawk said coldly. She resented 
my manner, but she had to stand for 
something, for I was her only channel to 
good society. 

I carried away the sketch to give to 
Angy. She wouldn’t recognize the ham- 
mers either, but she needn’t mind them, 
poor little soul, for they would strike for 
her a blow for liberty. 

As I closed Mrs. Smith’s door, I almost 
ran into Mr. Smith. He was treading 
noiselessly and blinking his pale eyes, for 
when the door opened he had thought 
the hawk was about to pounce. I followed 
a sudden impulse. 

“Mr. Smith,” I said in a low voice, for 
Mrs. Smith’s ears were never where you 
thought them, “would you be displeased 
if your daughter were to marry Henry 
Collins?” , 

“T’d like her to marry whoever would 
make her happy,” he said, nervously 
edging on. 

“You know him for a good man?” 

“Ves.” 

“She’s breaking her heart for him. 
Couldn’t you help her out?” 

“Me?” he exclaimed under his breath, 
coming to a full stop. “I couldn’t stand 
for anything Mrs. Smith opposes. Now 
if Algy—” 

“If Algy is the household god,” I said 
in desperation, “why don’t you send for 
him to come home and straighten out 
things before Mrs. Smith marries Angy 
to a lord and breaks her heart?” 

“Sh!” he said. “Is she going to do that?” 

“She will if somebody doesn’t interfere. 
Would you mind if I helped out?” 

For the first time I saw Mr. Smith rise 
to his full height. ‘Miss Vandervere,” 
he said, “I know what salary Mrs. Smith 
pays you to make her a great lady. I'll 
give you twice as much if you’ll put her 
back to plain Julia Smith and the comfort 
we used to have.” 

“And no questions asked?” I laughed. 
I had to laugh to keep down a lump in 
my throat. I felt so sorry for the poor 
little man. I knew that Mrs. Smith had 
no soul. He didn’t answer, for Mrs. 
Smith’s door creaked again. He dashed 
noiselessly into his den, and I pursued my 
way to Angeline. Her eyes grew bright 
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and the color rose to her cheeks as she 
heard of her errand to Benton’s. 

The next time I went to Aunt Molly’s 
I told Bobby what I had done. He lay 
flat on the divan and roared till I was 
afraid his mother would come and find us. 

“Bully for you, Marie!’”’ he cried. “I 
didn’t know you had so much ginger under 
that flax of yours.” 

“T only did it to help Angeline,” I mur- 
mured weakly. It wasn’t true, for if Mrs. 
Smith hadn’t trampled me as well as 
Angy, I’d probably have minded my own 
business. 

“When Mrs. Smith finds out the differ- 
ence between battle axes and hammers 
you'll get your walking papers,” grinned 
Bob, “and then you can marry Leighton.” 

“T’ll get my running papers,”’ I answered, 
“but I'll not marry Leighton.” 

“He’s just the man for you, Marie,” 
cried Bob. ‘He’s big and dark and dom- 
ineering. He’s just what you need to keep 
you in order, and you’re sure to like him.” 

“Well, bring him to our party and [ll 
see,” I answered. ‘“‘Now, I have to go 
home.” 

“Home!” sneered Bobby. “But I'll 
take you. All aboard for the Smithy,” 
he said as he put me into the car, and I 
snickered at his joke. 

I met Angeline as I went into the house. 
She was looking almost pretty these days, 
for she was taking charge of the coat-of- 
arms and it demanded a daily conference. 

““Mother’s been storming for you,’’ she 
whispered as she passed me. 

I went in to Mrs. Smith without taking 
off my hat. I was in a mood for combat. 
Bobby’s appreciation was exhilarating. 

“Let me know another time when you 
mean to be gone so long,” she said freez- 
ingly. “I have fixed the night for my 
ball and I wish you to make a list of the 
people to be invited. Mrs. Burnham called 
this afternoon and Mrs. Swift, too.” 

“What kind of a dance do you wish to 
give?” I asked. 

“T want something entirely new; some- 
thing to make people talk; and I want a 
husband for Angeline.” 

“Anything special in that line?” I mur- 
mured. 

“T can pay for a good deal,” she an- 
swered, swelling out her chest. “I want 
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the best you can get for the money. But 
Angeline has no looks and no brains; I 
can’t be too particular.” 

“T see. Then I suppose any man that 
you think worthy of being asked to your 
dance you would consider as a son-in-law.” 

“Yes,” she said, “for I’m going to be 
mighty careful who I ask.” 

“Have you any ideas about the dance?” 

“T don’t have to have,” she said. “I’m 
paying you for ideas.” 

She might just as well dig spurs into a 
colt as talk that way tome. Either would 
mean a runaway. 

“Very well,” I said. “You want to 
spend a lot of money and do something 
no one else has done. Someone has done 
everything, but we’ll do our best. Is this 
to.be a coming-out for your daughter?” 

“She’s had time to come out and go in 
again a dozen times,” Mrs. Smith said 
tartly. ‘‘What I want her to do now is to 
catch a beau.” 

“She shall,’”” I answered. ‘The dance 
shall be the prelude to the wedding.” 

“If I’m going to ask people here, the 
place ought to have a name,” Mrs. Smith 
went on. “What do you say to ‘The 
Oaks?’ ” 

“The world is so full of a number of 
Oaks,” I replied, ‘to say nothing of Elms 
and Willows. We want something new.” 

“Well, what?” 

“T was talking to Mrs. Burnham’s son 
about it this very day,” I answered, 
“and he suggested a clever little pun. 
People like puns. I knew some people 
once named Burr who called their place 
The Burrow, and everyone thought it 
very cunning. Why not call your place 
‘The Smithy?’” I really had no notion 
she’d do it; the proposal was merely the 
result of the spur. But Mrs. Robert 
Gerard Burnham’s son was a_ personage. 
It ended in the new cards being printed 
“Mrs. James Bellows-Smith, The Smithy.” 
Bobby howled with delight over them and 
even Aunt Molly laughted a little. She 
did not know about the coat-of arms. 

“Look out, Marie,” she said. ‘‘You’re 
trifling with your bread and butter. In 
such a case, it doesn’t pay to be as funny as 
youcan. Have alittle pity for the woman, 
too, before you make her a laughing-stock 
for the whole colony.” 
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“Pity!” jeered Bobby. “Go out and 
fondle the hawk that kills your chickens. 
The woman is only inflated pride, and if 
Marie pricks a hole in it, she is working 
in the good of humanity.” 

It was comforting logic and I added it 
to Mr. Smith’s wail and Angeline’s despair, 
though Aunt Molly didn’t look sympa- 
thetic. 

The Highs and Mighties left their cards 
at The Smithy with due promptitude. 
Bobby saw to that. He let them know 
they’d miss the event of the season if they 
failed to call. 

The coat-of-arms was finished and 
inscribed on whatever panels and spoons 
were proper to receive it. The crest was 
put on the paper and on the invitations for 
the forthcoming function, which was set 
for an evening a fortnight ahead. Aunt 
Molly was away for ten days just then and 
missed the general hilarity when the invi- 
tations came out. 

Bobby, deprived of his mother’s counsel, 
ground his tutor under his heel. Leaving 
his deficient Latin to console itself, clad 
in his correctest apparel, he appeared at 
The Smithy to offer his services to Mrs. 
Bellows-Smith. He called her by that 
name six distinct times in the course of the 
twenty minutes he was in the house, and 
left her grovelling at his feet with an 
appointment to meet her again the next 
day. 

I was part of that interview. Bob was 
looking preternaturally solemn and grown- 
up, except for the secret wink he bestowed 
on me. He jumped at once into the heart 
of the situation. 

“Tt’ll be a ripping dance,” he said. We'll 
make it the talk of the town. Why not 
have supper in that huge garage you’ve 
just finished, and then you can turn out 
the dining-room for dancing. We’re all 
rather mad over horses here—why not 
have a horsey supper—horseshoe rolls 
for instance, and salad moulded into 
horseshoes, and ice-cream bricked into 
horseshoes—thgre’d be endless designs; 
you could even have silver horseshoes to 
serve devilled lobster in if you don’t mind 
paying for them.” 

“T don’t mind any expense,’’ answered 
Mrs. Smith, “‘so long as it makes people 
talk.” 
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“You may trust me for that,” answered 
Bob. “I’ve got another jolly idea. We'll 
have the supper tables made like anvils, 
and—” 

“Oh, don’t,” I interrupted, but Mrs. 
Smith cut me short. 

‘Miss Vandervere, the place you occupy 
in my household does not warrant your 
interrupting my guests. We will carry 
out your idea, Mr. Burnham.” 

Poor blind woman! But she had killed 
my desire to rescue her. I delivered her 
bound into the hands of the Philistines, 
and by the silkiness of Bob’s voice and a 
certain twitching of the corners of his 
mouth, I knew that the Philistines were 
pretty dangerously angry. 

“The dancing will come first,” he went 
on, “and after supper we need some great 
event. Plays are old; my idea is to have 
some sort of contest with a magnificent 
prize.” 

‘What shall it be?” Mrs. Smith asked in 
awe. Any question of unlimited expense 
gripped her interest. 

“You might let the winner choose a 
prize carte blanche; that would be new.” 

“And new-rich,” I echoed inwardly. 
Then I made myself heard again. ‘‘Why 
not let the girls have a contest in silver- 
working? Silver-working is fashionable. 
The man that Miss Bellows-Smith has 
been taking lessons of lately could super- 
intend it.” 

The hyphen and the fact that she had 
just snubbed me made Mrs. Smith com- 
placent. She looked at Bobby to confirm 
my suggestion. 

“The very thing,” he said with enthu- 
siasm. “Engage this man at once, Mrs. 
Bellows-Smith, and I will think of a more 
strenuous contest for the men.” 

“They won’t want to be strenuous in 
evening clothes in hot weather,’ I ven- 
tured. 

“T’ll look out for that,’’ Bobby answered, 
before Mrs. Smith had a chance to pounce. 
‘What else can I take care of for you? 
There’s the music; I’ll engage that; and 
I’ll see to the supper, and get the garage 
ready and invent something striking for 
the men. Perhaps that will do for the 


present, as I see your car is waiting.” 
Mrs. Smith allowed Bobby to help her 
into the car. 


As it disappeared from 
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sight, he led me back into the house. 
“Does she often talk to you like that?” he 
demanded. : 

“Tt’s her way,” I answered lightly. 

“You shall marry Leighton and cut it 
all,”” he said with the determination of 
youth. “He isn’t coming to stay with us 
till later, but I’ll have him up for this 
affair, and it’ll be an affair, I can tell 
you.” 

“Don’t go too far, Bobby,” I begged. 

“Just far enough,” he answered genially. 
“Do you know any but one anvil chorus? 
We'll have to hunt out the music. Your 
silver-smithing has given me a corking 
idea for a stunt. I am going to build the 
musicians’ screen around that big chimney 
in the center of the garage. I wonder if 
I can clear it away after supper and get 
some kind of a furnace in there by the 
chimney?” 

“What for?”’ 

“To melt the silver in, of course,” he 
answered with his impudent grin, and then 
he kissed me and fled. 


PART II 


For the next two weeks Bob kept busy. 
He lived in his runabout, chasing electric 
lighters, discussing silver devices and con- 
veying carpenters. When he was in the 
house he was corresponding with musi- 
cians and pondering menus. I left Bob 
to manage things, as I couldn’t stop him, 
and gave most of my time to Angeline. 
The chance of her life had come and she 
couldn’t seize it. Mrs. Smith with her 
own lips had summoned Henry Collins 
to the dance to superintend the silver work, 
and hadn’t she said that Angy might marry 
any man she asked to that party? I tried 
to wake the girl up, but the operation of 
inserting an artificial backbone has never 
been successfully performed. I couldn’t 
keep her standing straight for two hours 
at a time. The thought of marrying 
Henry put her in the seventh heaven of 
rapture, but she no sooner got there than 
down she plumped into the seventh hell 
of torment, because she could not with- 
stand her mother. She lived in my room, 
and my sofa pillows grew fairly soggy with 
her tears. 

“For heaven’s sake,’ I said savagely, 
‘Sf you haven’t stuff enough in you to 
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grasp your own happiness when fate actu- 
ally lays it in your hands, do send for 
Algy. He is the one person in the world 
who seems able to bully your mother.” 
But Angy only wept gently on. 

Mrs, Smith’s breast swelled daily with 
creaking satisfaction in herself as a sport- 
ing character, giving a “horsey” party. If 
she hadn’t been so consistently horrid to 
me, and if she hadn’t so maltreated Mr. 
Smith and Angy, I might have been 
touched to pity at her simplicity. The 
Bellows-Smith arms were engraved on a 
new silver service; electric wires were being 
run all over the place, illuming the open 
brilliantly and the secluded corners dimly; 
the big garage was full of workmen; the 
most expensive musicians and caterers 
that could be bought for money were 
engaged; and all was the work of Bob. 

The evening came clear and cool. I was 
distinctly relieved, for I had been sure 
that if the weather stayed warm, Mrs. 
Smith would burst out of her creaking 
new satin frock. I was dressed early and 
just ready to go downstairs when I was 
called to the telephone. It was Bob’s 
voice. 

, “Allright, Marie,’ he said. “Everything 
is in running order. Now be a sport and 
stand up to it.” 

In looking after details, I really hadn’t 
thought much about the thing as a whole 
until this minute. Bob’s words made me 
a little uncomfortable. ‘It’s too late now 
to be anything else, Bob,” I answered. 
“Are you coming over early?” 

“T’m coming right over. I was waiting 
for this last train to see if it brought 
Leighton’s luggage. The poor chap has 
come all the way out and then lost his 
luggage. He hasn’t any evening clothes 
and he’s too big to borrow. He’s awfully 
cut up about it, for he wanted to see the 
party and to meet you. You're to come 
to lunch tomorrow, Marie, and meet him 
here before he leaves.” 

“Has a value been put on the goods?” 
I asked flippantly and hung up the re- 
ceiver. 

Bob really was efficient. The floor was 
perfect and the music heavenly. Every- 
body who had the slightest hankering 
after dancing had a good time; even Angy 
got a little color in her cheeks, as all the 
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invited men dutifully danced with her, 
though she couldn’t have told, even, 
whether they were supplied with the 
proper number of noses and eyes. Her 
thoughts were all with Henry, waiting 
with his silver appliances in a corner of 
the garage. 

I did my share of dancing and enjoyed 
it till Bob came for a dance. He took the 
occasion to confide to me his chef-d’ oeuvre, 
which he had up to this time kept secret, 
and then left me beside Aunt Molly, while 
he pursued the girl of his heart. Aunt 
Molly was at that moment talking to 
Mrs. Bellows-Smith with the courtesy and 
high-breeding that a woman should show 
her hostess. Bob’s announcement and the 
sight of Aunt Molly doing just the right 
thing in the right way, seemed to take 
hold of me and plunge me head-first into 
an icy bath. The enormity of what I had 
done and allowed to be done struck me 
in the face and I gasped. The Smithy, 
the coat-of-arms, the hyphenated Bellows, 
the blacksmith supper, and Bob’s climax! 
If Mrs. Smith had been blind before, she 
would understand that. And Aunt Molly 
would understand. I could see Bobby 
and me already withering under the scorn 
of her clear eyes. I had been honest in 
my desire to help Angeline, but my means 
had been prompted by petty, personal 
revenge. And Mrs. Smith was a woman 
after all. Perhaps even she had a soul 
somewhere. I had set a ball rolling 
and I never, never could stop it. 

I didn’t know then that I, too, was to 
be swallowed in the avalanche. All I 
thought was that the horseshoe supper in 
the -garage was close at hand and that 
I could never face it. I turned and fled, 
up the staircase and into my own room, 
but even there I was not safe. Someone 
knocked immediately. It was Susan, 
Angeline’s maid. 

“Are you ill, Miss?” she asked with a 
frightened look. ‘You went through the 
hall so fast I thought something was the 
matter.” 

“T’m all right, Susan,” I said trying to 
smile, “but I’m tired of dancing and I 
don’t want to be sent for. Where can I 
hide?” 

“Come with me, Miss Vandervere,”’ 
Susan answered with a friendly gleam in 
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her eye. She thought I was fleeing before 
the fury of the oppressor. “If you don’t 
mind the back stairs, no one will look 
there. I’ll get you a cushion and steal you 
up some supper later.” 

I went gratefully. I was desperately 
hungry, but I would rather die of starva- 
tion than face that blacksmith meal 
that I had let Bob plan. Susan established 
me on the cushion and went off to skirmish 
for food. She was gone a long while before 
I heard the door into the back entry open 
and close. I waited expectantly for my 
supper, but the comer was not Susan. 
It was a man; a big, broad-shouldered 
fellow with dark hair and blue-gray eyes 
and a chin that left no doubt as to whether 
or not he knew his own mind. I thought 
at first he might be a waiter, but then I 
saw that his dress and his poise were 
those of a gentleman. There was some- 
thing young and friendly about him that 
I liked at once, though I must say that 
he looked rather cross. He came on a few 
steps and stood looking up at me, evi- 
dently trying to make out whether I was 
an upper-housemaid. 

“Are you lost?” I asked politely. I had 
been rather dull and was glad of a diver- 
sion. 

“TI suppose I am,” he admitted. “I 
couldn’t be caught in the front with these 
clothes, and I was trying a flank move- 
ment.” 

“Did Bob smuggle you in after all, 
then?” I asked, for I knew it must be 
Lord Leighton and he looked rather nice. 

“TI was trying to get somewhere where 
I could see what was going on,” he said. 
His hurry seemed over. 

“TI know the house pretty thoroughly. 
Perhaps I could guide you if you wouldn’t 
mind waiting just a moment. One of the 
maids is bringing me some supper here, 
and I am quite hungry.” 

“Supper!” he said, smiling such a nice 
smile. “She wouldn’t smuggle enough 
for two, would she? I’m starving.” 

I hadn’t had an adventure since I started 
earning my living, and I hailed this with 
enthusiasm. To hide on the back stairs 
and have a fete-a-tete supper with a charm- 
ing youth! I thrilled at the thought. 

“If she doesn’t, we’ll send her back for 
more,” I said. “Will you sit down?” 
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“May I ask your name if you are to 
entertain me?” he said in quite a grand 
manner. 

I laughed. ‘Oh, I’m only Mrs. Bellows- 
Smith’s secretary, but Mrs. Burnham is my 
aunt; she’ll vouch for me.” 

For the first time he looked at me very 
intently. “Oh,” he said, “are you Miss 
Vandervere?” It made me blush. What 
had Bobby been saying to him? 

“Do they always keep secretaries on the 
back stairs?”’ he asked, sitting down a 
step or two below me. 

“I’m in hiding,” I answered solemnly. 
“My conscience drives me from the gaze 
of men.” 

‘What is the crime?” 

He looked as if he really wanted to know, 
and I was dying to confess to somebody 
before Aunt Molly should find out and 
make me feel as big as a pin-head. 

“It’s a really awful crime,” I answered 
after a moment’s pondering. After all, 
it couldn’t do any harm to confide in an 
English lord whom I should never see 
again. ‘Mrs. Smith is a Turk and treats 
her daughter like an infidel—to say noth- 
ing of me, and she finally made me so angry 
that I’ve just helped make her ridiculous. 
And now I’m ashamed to death.” 

“How did you do it?” 

I was almost too mortified to tell the 
silly story now I had begun it. 

“T made her a coat-of arms with black- 
smith’s hammers instead of battle axes, 
and I got her to call the place The Smithy, 
and told her to hyphenate Smith with 
Bellows, and she never saw at all.” 

“Saw what?” he asked, looking directly 
at me. 

“Anything,” I answered. I couldn’t 
reveal the blacksmith to a_ stranger. 
“And Bob has been even worse. He has 
a regular blacksmith supper served on 
anvils and the anvil chorus for music, and 
after supper—” 

I stopped, for he looked as if he scorned 
it all, and I didn’t like the feeling it gave 
me. 

“What after supper?” he asked. He had 
looked steadily at me for quite a minute 
without speaking. 

“Bob has some real anvils hidden behind 
the music screen and after supper he’s 
going to bring them out and have the men 











see who can make the best horseshoe 
while the girls make silver rings. That’s 
the only good part of it,’”’ I floundered on, 
for the young man was very disconcerting. 
“T made up that part for poor little Miss 
Smith. She is desperately in love with the 
silversmith and her mother wants her to 
marry a duke.” Then I stopped short, 
aghast at my blunder. 

“Any particular duke?” he asked. 

“Anyone will do that isn’t a silversmith,” 
I answered. ‘“The mother is a pigeon hawk 
and her husband and daughter are poor 
little harmless doves in her clutches; that’s 
one reason I let the affair go on. If Mrs. 
Smith—” 

“T thought she was Mrs. Bellows- 
Smith.” i 

“Tf Mrs. Bellows-Smith gets a social 
tumble, she’ll let Angeline do as she likes, 
don’t you see? and Mr. Smith, too. Poor 
child, her father won’t stand up for her, 
and Algy—” 

“Well, what about Algy?” he asked. 

“Algy is her twin brother, and in the 
family eyes.a tower of strength, but he 
stays on the verge of the continent and 
leaves me to try to save his sister. I wanted 
her to announce her engagement tonight 
and nail her mother, but she’ll never have 
the spunk.” 

He did not answer, but looked at me so 
long that I grew uncomfortable. ‘“What’s 
the matter?” I asked. 

“Nothing,” he answered imperturbably. 
“T had never seen a secretary before. I 
was wondering if they always came as 
pretty as this.” 

It was impertinent and I rose to leave 
him. But just then a waiter signified 
that under instructions from Susan he 
was serving me a supper in one corner of 
the deserted servant’s hall. 

“Serve it for two,” said Lord Leighton, 
and stood aside for me to pass him. “And 
I want to know when the guests finish 
supper. Don’t forget.” 

It was something very crisp that went 
into the waiter’s pocket and he departed 
smiling. We found a most delicious 
supper served for us, but it had lost its 
savor for me. I could scarcely touch one 
of the horrid horseshoe things. My com- 
panion hadn’t scolded as Aunt Molly 
would, but no one could ever make me feel 
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smaller. By and by the waiter came 
bustling back. 

“They are finishing supper now in the 
garage, sir.” 

“Thank you,” Lord Leighton said. “You 
needn’t wait.” Then he turned to: me. 
“T suppose a dress coat isn’t a necessity 
at blacksmithing. I’ve had a try at it 
once or twice in the Rockies and I’ve a 
notion to take a hand in that contest. 
What is the prize?” 

“Whatever the winner asks.” 

“Another touch of nouveau riche?” 

I blushed as hot as red pepper. He did 
make everything sound so horrid. He 
smiled at me just a little bit then as if he 
felt sorry for me, and his smile really was 
adorable. But the rock of Gibraltar 
would have been melting beside his chin. 

‘Will you take me?” he asked. 

“Oh, I couldn’t,” I cried. ‘I never could 
show my face there.” 

He looked at me again in that intent 
way of his. “You’re a quitter? I 
shouldn’t have thought that of you. I’d 
have thought you’d be willing to see the 
job out to the finish.” 

Of course I went then, though the swell- 
ing of Jordan was in my ears and all the 
blacksmith’s hammers in the world beating 
at my heart. 

We stopped at the outer door. The 
garage had been cleared after supper. In 
the center an open furnace with black- 
smith’s bellows attached was burning 
beside the big chimney. Four anvils stood 
around it, and by the anvils three college 
boys in French working blouses. They 
were waiting for a fourth. In an instant 
my companion had seized a blouse from 
the attendant and had it on in place of 
his coat. Then he took his stand at the 
fourth anvil. The other men were ath- 
letic, but he was a Greek god. 

The signal was given and the hammers 
fell. I looked around the room. At the 
farther side, with her back to the anvils, 
stood Mrs. Smith with Aunt Molly beside 
her. There was a dangerous light in Aunt 
Molly’s eyes, but Mrs. Smith was shriv- 
elled. Her satin no longer creaked. At 
last she understood. 

The wave of pity and remorse that went 
through me was worse than the icy bath. 
I could not stand that sight and turned 
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He turned and held the horseshoe aloft with his tongs. ‘‘I claim the prize,” he said 
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back to the forge. All the men were 
bungling horribly except my Englishman. 
He was making a proper shoe and wasting 
no time at it. He looked like Siegfried 
forging the sword, and the sight caught 
my breath. I had never felt like that 
before. 

Then he turned and held the horseshoe 
aloft with his tongs. “I claim the prize,” 
he said. His voice had a curious fullness 
and softness to it. 

The girls were pottering over their 
silver at little tables, but everyone stopped 
to look and he was quite clearly heard. 
At the sound of his voice Angeline left 
her table with a bound and Mrs. Smith 
turned toward the forge. 

“‘Algy!” they both cried. Siegfried laid 
down his horseshoe and wa’ across the room 
in a half dozen strides. Then he put both 
arms around Mrs. Bellows-Smith and 
kissed her. 

“Did I take you by surprise, mother?” 
he asked, Angeline clinging to him on the 
other side. 

This time I thought I really should die. 
I had treated Algy to supper in his own 
home, making fun of his mother as I did 
it, and I liked him better than any man 
I had ever seen. It was that curious qual- 
ity in his voice that made me think it an 
English accent. I had been a fool to mis- 
take him for. Lord Leighton. 

He carried things off awfully well, 
shook hands with his father and quieted 
down his mother and sister and finally 
went off to dress while the silver contest 
was finishing up. When he came back to 
the garage and stood making himself 
charming to,Aunt Molly, there wasn’t 
a man in the room to compare to him. 

Not many others tried the horseshoes, 
and no one else could make one. Bob, 
an unwilling master of ceremonies, made 
his bow to Algy. 

“The prize is yours, Mr. Smith,” he 
said. 

‘“‘Bellows-Smith, please, Mr. Burnham,” 
Algy said, looking Bob straight between 
the eyes. Bob turned as red as a turkey- 
cock and as foolish as a cackling goose, 
but Algy smiled at him and bound the 
boy to his chariot wheels. 

“Tt’s really scarcely fair for me to com- 
pete,” Algy said in that clear voice of his, 
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and I am sure he looked straight at me 
through the throng, “for my grandfather 
was the best blacksmith in his state, and 
I suppose I stand to inherit some of his 
skill.” 

“But you clearly won,” stammered 
unhappy Bob. 

“Then I reserve my right to choose my 
prize,” Algy answered with another smile, 
and turned back to his mother. 

She was filling out again, and it seemed 
to me as if the stuffing this time was 
motherhood and not arrogance. I’d have 
been proud myself with such a son. 

But I was only a miserable nonentity. 
Aunt Molly and Algy in some wonderful 
way saved the awful situation. Aunt 
Molly loved his pluck and she took hold 
just where he left off, and presently every- 
one was shaking hands with him, and 
everybody really liked it. Not a soul 
was laughing at Mrs. Smith. 

I never heard who won the silver prize. 
When the contest was ended, Algy stood 
beside his mother, with Angeline and 
Henry on the other side of him. ‘Before 
we go back to the house to dance a little 
longer,” he said, ‘my mother wishes me 
to ‘announce my sister’s engagement to 
Mr. Henry Collins.” 

There was a hush through all the room 
and a gasp from Mrs. Smith, but Aunt 
Molly stepped into the breach as usual. 
She went at once with her charming manner 
to shake hands with them both, and of 
course that settled the question. Every- 
one thronged up to congratulate the pair, 
while Angy blushed and Mrs. Smith 
finally smiled. Then we went back to 
the house and everyone had the most 
rousing good time they had ever had in 
the colony. It was wonderful. It was 
Aunt Molly that did it, and Algy. 

And I had to dance with him. I’d rather 
have been pounded by Aunt Molly than 
do it. But I had to. I couldn’t say no 
to that chin. 

“Do you think your mother ever will 
forgive me?” I asked in a very little voice 
as we finished. 

“She’ll have to,’’ he answered calmly, 
“for I’m going to marry you.” 

He might just as well have been saying, 
“Tt’s a pleasant day.” I got hotter than 
I had been yet. I fled then, for I had had 
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all the sensations I could stand in one 
night. I went to my room and locked 
the door, and wouldn’t open it even to 
Angeline. Her bliss would keep till the 
morning. I had terrible dreams. all night 
of the Gibraltar chin. But every time it 
threatened to crush me, it melted into the 
adorable smile that he carried in his gray- 
blue eyes. 

Of course I had to tell Mrs. Smith I’d 
leave her, and she had to let me, I cried 
some real tears, and so did she, and she 
kissed me. She forgave everything be- 
cause Algy had come back. Mr. Smith 
dashed out of his den and pumped my 
hand solemnly and silently for a full 
minute. Angeline wept on my neck. Algy 
said never a word. 

I went back to Aunt Molly, and in 
Bob’; words, I “got what was coming to 
me.” She had found another girl for Lord 
Leighton—as if I wanted a big, lanky 
thing like that—and was going to keep 
me on bread and water all the days of 
my life. “It would be only poetic justice 
to marry you to the whole Smith family,” 
Aunt Molly finished, “but the son is far 
too good for you. He is the most splendid 
fellow I ever met. It is the cultivation 
of virgin soil.” 

That was quite nice of Aunt Molly, and 
it was true. But Algy came to see me every 
day all the same. The one day he didn’t 


come, he wrote. His paper had the 
‘“‘Bellows-Smith” crest. He put “The 
Smithy” at the top, and “Algernon 


Bellows-Smith” at the bottom. It was a 
nice letter, but I burned it in a fire that 
was scarcely hotter than my cheeks. 

Then he came one afternoon to tea. 
Aunt Molly was out and we had the little 
tea-room all to ourselves. He scarcely 
spoke a word. He was terribly solemn, 
and his face seemed all chin. He usually 
didn’t take tea, but he drank five cups in 
succession that afternoon. 

As he put down his cup after the last 
he said, “‘I have chosen the prize I want. 
It’s you. When are you going to marry 
me?” 

“It is a thing that doesn’t enter my 
calculations,’”’ I answered flippantly, but 
he went on as if I hadn’t answered. 

“Angeline will be married almost at 
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once. My father and mother are going 
West again to live; Dad hates it here. 
He’s going to set Henry up in business and 
they’ll live happy ever after. I’ll never 
forget you did that for little Angy.” 

“Whatever made you come home so 
suddenly?” I demanded. I didn’t care 
to hear him mention the other things he 
wouldn’t forget. 

“T thought it was time. Dad wrote me 
about Angy and that Miss Vandervere 
thought she ought to marry Henry. Angy 
wrote me her woes and her letter was all 
about Miss Vandervere. Mother sent 
me her new coat-of-arms that Miss Van- 
dervere had designed. I thought it was 
about time to come home and take a 
hand. I landed in the middle of events 
and met Miss Vandervere without an 
introduction. The first minute I looked 
at her I knew she was the woman I was 
going to marry.” 

“But I was so horrid,” I murmured. 

“Every sin has its punishment,” he 
said. ‘‘Dad says he owes you something 
for giving him back his wife, and he is 
giving you The Smithy for a wedding 
present. We shall live there.” 

I was burning scarlet. I rose to my 
feet to make a better defense, though I 
knew his chin gave me no chance. He 
rose, too, of course, and stood facing 
me. 

‘“‘We shall keep the name,’”’ he went 
on in his clear voice. “You will be ‘Mrs. 
Algernon Bellows-Smith,’ and you will 
live in ‘The Smithy’ and have crossed 
hammers on your silver forevermore.” 

I looked into his gray eyes, but their 
sternness did not relax. 

“‘Need I have the crossed hammers?” 
I asked piteously. 

Then his face melted like the dawn of 
a May morning. His smile ran from his 
eyes down to his lips till all the hardness 
was swallowed up. 

“Are you really going to do it?” he 
asked. ‘Then I’ll forgive you the crossed 
hammers. We'll have crossed arms 
instead.” 

He showed me how. They were very 
tight arms, and I knew that I had found 
my refuge as I heard him whisper, “‘ ‘We 
strike to win.’ ”’ 

















THE CHOIR OF CONSTANTINOPLE COLLEGE 


American Education for Girls in Turkey 
By Alice Lawton 


HE time of such trouble as the present 
furnishes the opportunity to a Col- 
lege like ours to show that American 

colleges in this country are for the service 
of the people around us, not only for the 
purpose of offering higher education to 
their sons and daughters, but also to give 
sympathy and aid in all humanitarian 
movements,” wrote Dr. Mary Mills Patrick, 
President of Constantinople College, soon 
after the beginning of the Balkan war. 
When the call came for help in caring 
for the wounded soldiers who were being 
brought into Constantinople in great 
numbers, Dr. Barnette Miller of the college 
faculty set to work to render most active 
assistance. Not only did she promptly 
collect nearly fifty Turkish pounds from 
different members of the faculty in the 
College and in the Preparatory Depart- 
ments at Arnaoutkeuy, but she also volun- 


teered to undertake the sewing for twenty- 
five beds for the wounded. The faculty 
joined in most enthusiastically, and the 
Turkish girls were given an opportunity 
to help. They responded eagerly, as was 
expected, but what surprised and delighted 
Dr. Miller and others in authority was 
the fact that the Bulgarian and Greek 
girls also came forward at once begging to 
help, too. The Servians and Armenians 
volunteered their services likewise, all 
saying that they realized that wounded 
soldiers are of no nationality. -For several 
days all lessons were given up and the 
college presented the appearance of a very 
animated sewing society, a busy one, too, 
for there were three hundred garments to 
be made. 

More than forty years ago the Women’s 
Board of Missions in Boston established 
in Constantinople a High School for the 
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“thorough education of girls, on a broad 
and permanent basis.” They builded 
better than they knew, those earnest, far- 
séeing women! The growth of the work 
has been truly remarkable. From a 
modest beginning with some three thou- 
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KONAK, THE OLD HOUSE ON COLLEGE PROPERTY WHERE GIRLS ARE NOW CAMPING, 








TURKEY 


body. The language of the college is 
English, but many other tongues are 
studied, as French, German, Latin, Ancient 
and Modern Greek, Armenian, Bulgarian 
and Slavic, Turkish and the elements of 
Persian and Arabic. 














IN ARNAOUTKEUY 


sand dollars initial capital and three stu- 
dents has grown a flourishing institution 
which is today a real college with a student 
body of two hundred. The Legislature of 
Massachusetts, considering the grade of 
scholarship sufficiently high, granted, 
some years ago, a college charter, incor- 
porating the Institution as the American 
College for Girls at Constantinople, in 
Turkey. Within the last year or two the 
name Constantinople College has been used 
officially as it is so much less cumbersome. 

The program of studies leads to the 
degree of Bachelor of Arts and the subjects 
offered correspond to the work done in 
colleges in America, with certain additions 
required by the character of the student 





At no time during the war has the college 
been in any darger, but the American am- 
bassador, Mr. Rockhill, feeling that the 
oldfquarters at Scutari could not be well 
protected, ordered the removal to the new 
property at Arnaoutkeuy, where the Pre- 
paratory Department has been housed 
for some time. Constantinople College 
includes a most. flourishing Preparatory 
Department which provides a full High 
School course and prepares pupils for 
entrance into the college. This Prepara- 
tory School is at present housed in the 
Musurus Palace adjoining thenew property 
of the college at Arnaoutkeuy. 

With hardly time enough to pack their 
trunks the girls were hurried up the 
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Bosphorus to the site where the new 
buildings are being put up. At first they 
camped out in an old house—Konak— 
but this proving impracticable, they 
moved into the Musurus Palace with the 
littie girls and also into the Yali, or recita- 
tion building, near by. Until the time of 
this removal almost no girls had left the 
college on account of the war, but then 
the quarters became -so cramped that 
those who lived in the vicinity were sent 
home. For a time, too, the day pupils 
were obliged to remain at home on account 
of the outbreak of cholera. 

The college was instructed by the govern- 
ment that in case of danger all foreigners, 
irrespective of nationality, were to proceed 
to the nearest man-of-war, each with a 


two days’ rations. Such a necessity was 
to be announced by the firing of three guns. 

It was hard to go on with regular duties 
when listening for such a signal, and when, 
as happened during several days, they 
heard distinctly the heavy cannonading 
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along the Tchatalja lines. The American 


* gunboat, Scorpion, and a Russian sta- 


tionaire lay at anchor near the landing at 
Arnaoutkeuy where the college owns a 
tiny strip of water-front, and there were 
plenty of other men-of-war in the Bos- 
phorus. Fortunately, however, the dreaded 
signal did not sound, and about the time 
that peace negotiations began the college 
moved back to the old buildings at Scutari. 

Throughout all those trying days the 
faculty were much gratified by the spirit of 
loyalty to one another which the girls 
exhibited. They did their tasks bravely 
and faithfully, those young people repre- 
senting several different nationalities, and 
the points of bitter controversy were not 
discussed. .There was hardly a student 





who had not had a father, brother, cousin 
or friend in one of the armies, and many 
of them, especially the} Bulgarian girls, 
did not hear from home for weeks owing 


to the irregularity of the mails. No 


stranger looking upon the groups of those 
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girls of many nationalities—Turks, Bul- 
garians, Servians, Greeks, Albanians and 
others—talking and playing together, 
would ever have imagined that not very 
far away their relatives and countrymen 
were fighting each other in most deadly 
hatred. Even the little girls in the Prepara- 
tory Department showed that the inculca- 
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above the shore. The grounds cover some 
fifty odd acres and well up on the wooded 
height work on four of the seven new build- 
ings. planned is going steadily on. When 
the whole group is finished—and friends 
of the college are hoping earnestly that 
that day will soon arrive—ihere will be 
nothing finer in all Turkey. An idea of 





THE CLASS OF 1912, CONSTANTINOPLE COLLEGE 
Dr. Barnette Miller, center front, lowest row. Five nationalities are represented 


tion of a spirit of loving kindness is not 
the least of the teaching that they are 
receiving. One Bulgarian child announced 
to a small Turkish friend, ““My father is 
an officer in the Bulgarian army.” To 
which the little Turkish girl replied seri- 
ously, “My father is an officer in the 
Turkish army, and that makes us sisters, 
doesn’t it?” 
* * ca 

Over across a little bay from the historic 
hill of Bebek, crowned by the long famous 
Robert College, so often called the intellec- 
tual lighthouse for the young men of the 
near east, lies Arnaoutkevy, the new 
property of Constantirople College. It 
is a beautiful place, from the little strip 
of water-front, where there is a private 
landing, up and up to the very top of the 
hill whence may be had a most glorious 
view of the Bosphorus and the surrounding 
country. The new site,may be reached 
by steamboat from Constantinople, after 
a half hour’s sail, or one may drive the 
six miles or so along a fine road high 





what this institution is meaning to the 
Turkish woman of today is afforded by 
the number who have already flocked to 
the doors since the ban upon the education 
of women was removed by the Constitu- 
tion of 1908. 

Many big-hearted Americans are deeply 
interested in the great work being done 
here and are giving liberally that it may 
be carried on and extended. 

Gould Hall, the Administration Build- 
ing, and the-center of the imposing group, 
is progressing well. This is the gift of 
Miss Helen Gould, who has long been a 
most generous friend of the college. Mrs. 
Russell Sage, another of the good friends, 
has given, besides numerous other gifts, 
the full amount needed to erect the dormi- 
tory which is to bear her name, Russell 
Sage Hall. The work on this has been well 
begun, but there has been considerable 
delay in getting necessary supplies on 
account of the war. Henry Woods Hall, 
the Science Building, the gift of the late 
Mrs. Henry Woods of Boston, is roofed 
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over and looks quite encouraging, to the 
great joy of all interested. The name, cut 
in the stone of the cornice, high above 
the main entrance, shows plainly at a 
distance. Work on the dining hall is 
likewise well begun; this building is to be 
called Olive Hall, in honor of the giver, 
Miss Olivia Phelps Stokes. 

The trustees and faculty are eager that 
the buildings may be ready for occupancy 
by the beginning of the next scholastic year, 
September, nineteen hundred and thirteen. 

The work of construction is being carried 
on most ably and energetically by American 
managers and foremen under Mr. Robert R. 
Kendall, Superintendent of Construction. 
They have had no trouble with native 
labor, he says, but instead there has been 
noticeable, on the part of most of the work- 
men and laborers, a marked disposition to 
do the work to the best of their ability. 
A number of them have been engaged 
upon the work since its beginning. Many 
thousands of dollars worth of American 
machinery has been sent from this country; 
giant derricks, steam shovels, stone- 
crushers and many other strange devices 
and ‘implements. Even our national 





of weariness, said to the foreman, ‘Oh, 
chellibi (sir) let me do this forever!’ 

It was originally planned to construct 
the exterior walls of the buildings of stone, 
but as the stone upon the premises was 
found unsuitable for finished work, it was 
decided to use concrete instead, which has 
proved most successful. Moreover, the 
concrete has proved less expensive. 

The power house, given by Mr. John D. 
Rockefeller, is finished and is said to have 
attracted much favorable comment in 
Turkey. It has light-colored walls, red 
roof, and a chimney in the form of a 
tower. The equipment of this building 
is the most complete imaginable. It 
includes an exhaust and low-pressure 
system, controlled by automatic reducing 
valves which will maintain the steam- 
heating for all the buildings. High pressure 
steam will be used for operating engines 
and pumps, for cooking purposes in the 
kitchen of the dining hall and for experi- 
mental use in the Science building. The 
engines, motors, filters, in fact all ma- 
chinery and fixtures are American and are 
being installed with great care by the 
American foremen in charge. 


BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF THE AMERICAN COLLEGE FOR GIRLS, CONSTANTINOPLE, TURKEY 


“toter,” the wheelbarrow, is right on the 
spot, doing cheerful duty. The native 
laborers gaze upon the wonderful ma- 
chinery in open-mouthed amazement and 
admiration. One, whose business it was 
to feed the heavy stones into the huge 
jaws of the stonecrusher, never tired of 
his employment and instead of complaining 


The property at Arnaoutkeuy is divided 
by a public road, but trespassing is made 
impossible by means of high walls all about 
the grounds, while a very attractive and 
ornamental bridge carries the private 
college road across the public highway. 

The Prepafatory School, which was 
transferred to Arnaoutkeuy some time ago, 
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is established in the beautiful Musurus 
Palace, from which a covered passageway 
leads to the Yali or recitation building on 
the college grounds. A nurses’ quarters 
and hospital accommodations have also 
been arranged here. The schoolrooms for 


MOHAMMEDAN 


these little girls of the Levant are very 
like those used by little girls in our own 
country. Little Turks, Armenians, Bul- 
garians, Servians, Greeks and Albanians 
sit in American adjustable chairs before 
adjustable desks in pleasant, airy, well- 
heated rooms. Much of their comfort 
they owe to their good friend, the Hon. 
Charles R. Crane of Chicago, who in- 
stalled two large hot air furnaces in the 
buildings. 

As to the curriculum in the Preparatory 
School quite naturally many languages 
must be taught, but great stress is laid on 
English. Of course they have mathematics, 
and every little girl is obliged to take 
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sewing and drawing one hour a week for 
at least two years. Last year twelve re- 
ceived diplomas, among them five Turkish 
girls, three Greeks, two Armenians, one 
Israelite and one Bulgarian, all of whom 
entered college in the fall. 





GIRLS AT CONSTANTINOPLE COLLEGE 


During the forty years since the estab- 
lishment of the American High School at 
Constantinople, whence has grown the 
present flourishing college, the graduates 
have numbered over two hundred. Twelve 
different nationalities have been repre- 
sented at one time. In spite of the old 
Turkish law forbidding Mohammedan girls 
to attend foreign schools sixteen were en- 
rolled and one even was graduated. The 
graduating class last June numbered 
twenty-three, among whom there were 
Bulgarians, Greeks, Armenians, Albanians 
and English. 

The good work done by both College and 
Preparatory School is being recognized 
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by the Turkish people, and directors of the 
leading Mohammedan schools in Constanti- 
nople have recently applied for catalogues 
and-are altering their curricula, modelling 
them after American ideals and standards. 

The Ottoman government is eager for 








the help of Constantinople College in 
providing teachers for the Turkish schools, 
and is even now supporting five Moham- 
medan girls who are to teach as soon as 
they have finished their college course. 
Two entered the college last year, two more 
will enter this year and the fifth, next year. 
The government is evincing a decided 
interest in the progress of these girls: and 
has even asked to see their examination 
questions and answers. 

The scope of Constantinople College, 
briefly stated, is to share in the develop- 
ment of the nations of Eastern Europe and 
Western Asia, and to furnish each one with 
the intellectual, moral and religious help 
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that is most needed. A plan for educational 
conferences in Turkey is now on foot and 
a committee from Constantinople College 
has been consulting with President Bliss of 
Beirout University and President Gates of 
Robert College the idea of establishing an 
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intercollegiate organization which should 
hold regular conferences. It is hoped 
that the first of these will be held early 
this year. 

The higher education of women in 
Turkey has made wonderful strides in the 
few years since it was made possible under 
the Constitution. So many schools are 
being planned for that there is a great 
scarcity of teachers, only a few hundred 
being available where some twelve thou- 
sand women teachers are needed. The 
College feels very strongly the need of a 
school of education and its establishment 
is one of their most cherished hopes. This, 
however, must be especially endowed to 
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furnish the much needed normal and 
vocational training, the practical training 
in domestic arts and sciences, hygiene and 
physical education. 

Just what the Turkish Constitution has 
meant in its encouragement of the educa- 
tion of Turkish women is very well ex- 
pressed in certain papers written by stu- 
dents in the English classes in the College 
which have been published uncorrected. 
One Nazli Halid, a Mohammedan member 
of the class of 1910, writes most feelingly 
on the subject, ‘Women and the. Turkish 
Constitution.” She says in part: 

“The Turkish Constitution has brought 
about many changes, one being in the 
situation of women. Up to now no educa- 
tion was considered necessary for women, 
and her greatest work in life was to be a 
housewife; no other was found fit for her 
except to be the nurse. Women were con- 
sidered to be much lower than men in 
everything. They were supposed to stay 
at home, deprived of every advantage in 
life, while their fathers, brothers and hus- 
bands. enjoyed themselves in every way; 
they were excused for ignorance when 
there were no schools to develop their 
minds. Some of them worked very hard 
to bring about this beneficent change. 
Women played a great part in the revolu- 
tion; they were most active members of 
the committee, for they were the ones who 
carried the news and letters when it was 
impossible for men to do so. Many of 
them left their homes, families and children, 
and in spite of the drawbacks arising from 
their sex, threw their lives into great 
danger. Some of them went to Paris to 
work there with young Turks, and wrote 
to the French, pleading the cause of women 
in Turkey. This was the past. How does 
it compare with the present? The news- 
papers are printing article after article, 
saying that women must work and help 
men. I hope it is not only in the way 
recognized by the past that we are ex- 
pected to help men. Then the question 
arises, Are we prepared for any other 
work than that? No!’ How can we, since 
we are not educated! Then the thing we 


need most is education and good schools. 
We as well as the men have suffered, and 
we must also have our freedom.” 

The reason why American education has 
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attracted the people of the East is said to 
be found in the freshness and power of 
American methods of education. Halideh 
Hanum, a member of the class of 1902, is 
among the most brilliant of the graduates 
of the college and is playing a large and 
important part in the Feminist movement 
in Turkey. She is well known as an author 
and social reformer. She is a lecturer in 
the Turkish normal school at Stamboul and 
is held in great respect by the government. 
A public demonstration was. given in her 
honor by the Young Turks to show their 
appreciation of her active services in their 
behalf. 

Speaking once of the future of Turkish 
women Halideh Hanum said, ‘‘Before the 
Constitution, women were of no import- 
ance; they were a neglected quantity, and, 
like other neglected elements, were sup- 
posed to have no right to stand up for 
themselves. Besides, it was generally sup- 
posed that there were few or no women 
who were able to speak for themselves, 
but today the contrary is proved. 

“Among the influences that were working 
during the last thirty years for liberty, the 
role of the Turkish women was consider- 
able, although indirect. The influence 
which brought about our revolution was a 
revolt against the misdoings of the govern- 
ment, and some of these especially appealed 
to women. . 

“The generation of women who have 
already been the means of propagating 
large and liberal ideas are an educated 
minority. . . Naturally this minority un- 
derstood that the salvation of a nation 
lies in the proper education of high-minded 
and patriotic women. They understood 
that the reason why Anglo-Saxons occupy 
so lofty a moral position in the world’s 
civilization is due to their sacred idea of 
womanhood and home. These women 
have worked silently, but knowingly, 
bringing up liberal-minded sons and pa- 
triotic daughters, building honest hearths 
where real comradeship dwells, where a 
man is encouraged to go on serving his 
country, although that service meant 
sometimes worse than death.” She con- 
tinues then, discussing the question of 
unveiling for Turkish women and declares 
that no reasonable Turkish woman wants 
to unveil, ‘that all they want is a liberal 


























education and a right to accompany their 
husbands and become fit educators of the 
future generations. 

To Constantinople College Halideh 
Hanum wrote on her first opportunity to 
speak through the Turkish press, soon 
after the Constitution was announced: 

“This first opportunity to speak through 
the Cttoman press this day I consecrate to 
a greeting to you! The large ideas from 
which Turkey was shut out, the great 
feelings which were opened up to~me in 
your class-roorrs, the ideas to which I was 
led in your libraries showing me there was 
no difference in men, for race, class, sect 
or religion—these ideas that made me live 
like a person, a civilized person, a human- 
ity loving person, that enabled me to 
live larger thoughts, generous thoughts, 
thoughts such as you were living; these 
ideals I owe to you, O women, and to each 
and all of you I essay to express my grati- 
tude and to live according to the principles 
which I owe to your teachings alone. I 
love, love, love everything about the 
college!’’ 

A Mohammedan graduate of the High 
School is doing important literary work. 
She is editing a paper devoted to the in- 
terests of Mohammedan women and has 
great influence over them. Her husband, 
a well-known official in the Ottoman gov- 
ernment, has sent his little daughter to the 
Preparatory School, saying that he wished 
to entrust her only to the teachers of the 
school where her mother was educated. 

There are many others among the 
Alumnae of this comparatively young col- 
lege who are making good in the truest 
sense. Being the only cosmopolitan college 
for women in the western Orient the stu- 
dents come from Greece, Albania, Armenia, 
Bulgaria, Roumania, Servia, Russia, Egypt, 
Syria and the region of the Tigris and the 
Euphrates. 

Among the more recent graduates, one 
member of the class of 1910 is now study- 
ing in Paris, having won by competitive 
examination a European scholarship of- 
fered by the Turkish government. Another 
one of her classmates is an instructor in 
the Preparatory School at Arnaoutkeuy 
and is also teaching physiology and physics 
in the Dar-ul-Moualimat, the leading 
normal school for girls in Stamboul. 
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An Armenian girl is doing wonders in a 
little village in Asia Minor; no carefully 
trained social worker in one of our big 
cities could improve upon her methods nor 
accomplish greater results. She has suc- 
ceeded in transforming an unspeakably 
disreputable appearing place into a town 
whose inhabitants take great pleasure and 


pride in their homes and surroundings. . 


And she began by organizing a cleaning 
crusade in behalf of the decrepit village 
church. 

There is a very enthusiastic Alumnae 
Association in Constantinople and the 


graduates are bending their energies 


toward raising money for the new build- 
ings. During the war, however, they have 
been devoting themselves to attempts to 
alleviate the suffering round about them. 
They have sewed for the wounded, nursed 
them and cared for them in every possible 
way, co-operating with the college. For a 
time many of the Turkish undergraduates 
joined with them in the work, telling their 
teachers that they simply could not study 
while they were needed elsewhere. To- 
gether with the Faculty they have done 
much to relieve the suffering they have 
seen. They have established several soup 
kitchens which are aiding many, and they 
have not been blind to any opportunities 
for service during the dark days of war. 
Discussing the college-as a force for in- 
ternational peace, the President, Dr. Mary 
Mills Patrick, writes: 

“While the large number of races in the 
college is often a source of difficulty, it 
also furnishes an unusual opportunity to 
unite and amalgamate members of antago- 
nistic nations in the common aim of pro- 
moting larger and freer life. The political 
problems of the near East would be easily 
solved were a union of interests possible 
among the different nations. To this end 
there could be no stronger influence than 
that exerted by a cosmopolitan college 
where equality of the races and a c~mmon 
interest of all nationalities are the y..actical 
experiences of daily life. The habit of 
union is thus formed, and the influence of 
the college toward international peace 
becomes stronger with each year of its 
history.” 

It is believed by many of those inter- 
ested in the college and conversant with 
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recent conditions that one of the bene- 
ficial results of the Turkish-Balkan War 
will be an educational and industrial Re- 
naissance in Turkey. One of the sad results 
is that many of the students have not only 
the sorrow of losing fathers, brothers and 
friends, but have also lost the means where- 
with they may continue their education. 
A flourishing branch of the Alumnae 
Association of the college, whose members 
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live around about New York, are busily 
engaged in raising money to help such 
students. 

There is widespread desire among the 
people of Turkey and the Balkan penin- 
sula for enlightenment and a better civi- 
lization, and the soothsayers prophesy for 
the next decade a marked degree of 
progress—intellectual, social and indus- 
trial. 


THE EMPIRE OF THE EAST 
by EDNA DEAN PROCTOR 


HALL to the glorious morning 
When the Cross again shall shine 
On the summit of Saint Sophia, 


O city of Constantine! 


And that day of sack and slaughter 

When the wild, despairing cries 

Of “Kyrie Eleison!” fainter 
Went wailing up to the skies, 

Shall be lost in the splendid triumph 
As the Church reclaims her own, 

And the Patriarch welcomes our Lord, the Czar,’ 
To the Caesars’ ancient thronel 


In the sky of the south, at midnight, 
We have seen God’s flaming sign, 

And we know He will drive the Moslem horde, 
In wrath, from his sacred shrine! 


Silent will be the muezzin 


As the sun on Asia sets; 
Folded the Crescent banner; 


Crumbled the minarets. 


Then, under that dome of glory, 
Victorious chants we'll raise, 

While the saints look down with loving eyes, 
And the gems of the altar blaze. 

Hail to the day when the Eagles 
And the Cross shall gain their own, 

As the Patriarch welcomes our Lord, the Czar, 


To the Caesars’ ancient throne! 
























The Road to the House of Gold 
A Play of Subtle Suggestions 
by Ann Randolph 


IGHT o’clock or thereabouts, your 

first evening in New York, finds you 

hastening down 44th Street to the 
Hudson Theatre, where the electric lights 
announce “Mrs. Fiske in THE HicH 
Roap.” Soon you are one of a large 
audience who make brisk comments on 
the program, which describes “The High 
Road” as “A Pilgrimage, in five parts, by 
Edward Sheldon,” presented by Harrison 
Grey Fiske and the Manhattan Company. 
In the cast of characters Mrs. Fiske 
appears as Mary Page, and such well- 
known names as Charles Waldron, Arthur 
Byron and Frederick Perry indicate that 
the star is well supported. 

Now the. bell in the lobby sounds, the 
house is darkened and the curtain rises 
on a stage aglow with the mellow light of 
early evening. 

The first scene is a homely farmhouse 
yard, gilded by the declining sun of early 
May, which lights up masses of apple 
blossoms, nasturtiums and lilac blooms, 
with purple iris fringing the old-fashioned 
well, softening the sordid outline of the 
dilapidated old farmstead. A _ gray- 
haired, angular, bespectacled man is sitting 
on the stoop. 

“Mamie!’’ he calls. 

“Yes, pa?” a sweet young voice answers 
from within. ; 

A young man saunters in from the road, 
a very charming young gentleman, indeed, 
this Mr. Alan Wilson, and you know before 
you see his easel that he is an artist. 

Old farmer Page continues to call, 
“Mamie!” 

Mary (within)—Yes, Pa. 

Silas—Drop them dishes this minute. 
Don’t ye know them pigs are hungry? 

Alan—Are the pigs hungry? Very human 
of them, isn’t it? I’m hungry myself. y 

Silas—It’s a pity about you. 
the cushor, Lis, Rdward Sheldon and of toe manager, 
Mr. Harrison Grey Fiske. Copyright, 1912, by - 
ward Sheldon. 


Alan—Right as usual, Mr. Page! Think 
of the two weeks I’ve spent here, glued to a 
camp-stool in the middle of a cow pasture! 
I’ve been just like Marie Antoinette retiring 
to the Petit Trianon to make cream cheese! 

Silas—I donno’s ye helped much that 
day we wuz cheese makin’! 

Alan—My dear Mr. Page, what are you 
talking about? (Starts to door and makes as 
if to go in.) 

Silas—Where be ye a-goin’? 

% Alan—Perhaps Mamie has saved me a 
ite. 

Silas—She ain’t. I told her not to. 

Alan—Really? Sent supperless to bed! 

Silas—Now look-a-here, Mr. Wilson, I’ve 
been a-waiting on this stoop for over an hour 
t’ have a word with ye. 

Alan—A word? How modest! You may 
have three—or even four! 

Silas (with sudden emphasis)—Well, I 
guess I won’t need ’m, cause the word is 
“Git!” (Points to the gate.) 

Alan—What? 

Silas—Pay me ten dollars for this week's 
board an’ then hike it out that gate’s fast 
as them legs o’ yourn kin carry ye! I'll 
have ye understand, Mr. Wilson, I’m a 
Christian father—an’ if ye think I’m a-goin’ 
t’ set by an’ keep my mouth shet, when I 
find my darter headed lickety-split fer hell- 
fire and perdition, why— 

Alan—You're crazy! 

Silas—Is that so? Mabbe I wuz crazy 
when I run across these wrapped up in one 
o’ her aprons, stuck in a corner o’ the hay- 
mow— 

(Points to books.) 

Alan—A-ah! The public library! 

Silas (reading titles)—‘‘Po’ms,” ‘Dra- 
matic Lyrics,”’ “Dramatic Romances,” an’ 
the two others are reg’lar play-actin’ plays— 

Alan—Shakespeare! 

Silas—With yer name wrote in the front 
of ’em. 

Alan—Quite right, Mr. Page. I did lend 
your daughter a few books, because—(He 
stops.) 

Silas—Go on, will ye tell me why ye try 
t’ p’izen her mind— 

Alan—Because she appeals to my collec- 
tor’s instinct—there’s something about her 
that’s exquisite and rare—yes, that wonderful 
girl whom some ironic god has made your 
daughter— 

Silas—No blasphemies! 

Alan—She’s like some wistful Botticelli 
angel—her soul has all the grace of a Tanagra 
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statuette—she reminds me of—oh, Lord, 
you don’t know what I’m talking about! 

Silas—Don’t I, eh? And now mebbe ye’ll 
tell me how fur’s this gone? 

Alan—Mr. Page, I’ve changed my mind! 
It isn’t that Japanese ivory you're like after 
all! It’s a certain gargoyle on Notre Dame— 
the north tower—facing east—yes, that’s it! 
Extraordinary resemblance! 

Silas—Ye won't tell me?’ (Starts for the 
door.) Then I'll git it out o’ her. 

Alan—What do you mean? There’s noth- 
ing to tell! My picture’s finished—you’re 
beginning to bore me and anyway I’m sailing 
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won't know the diff’rence—an’ mebbe we 
kin save some lard. 

Mary—Yes, pa—pa, can I go t’ town this 
evenin’? 

Silas—To town! Wal, I swan! 

Mary—There’s a missionary givin’ a 
lecture at the church. It’s on India. He’s 
goin’ t’ have magic lantern pictures— 

Silas—Who tol’ ye "bout this? 

Mary—Mr. Tompkins. He stopped this 
morning t’ git a drink. 

Silas—An’ that’s why ye’ve went an’ 
changed yer dress? 

Mary—Yes, pa. 





Winfield Barnes is bound for Albany, and Mary listens as he outlines his plans and ambitions 


for Europe next week. So if you'll drive me 
over to Milford Corners, I'll take the ten- 
thirty for Albany. (Goes toward house.) 

Silas continues to call—Mamie! 

Mary (inside)—Yes, pa. 

Silas—Come here. (Pause.) 

(Enter Mary from house. She is a girl of 
seventeen—dressed in a faded, but nicely 
ironed calico dress. She carries a little 
bundle done up in a newspaper.) 

Silas—Did ye give the big sow an extry 
pailful, like I on ye? 

Mary—Yes, 

Silas—Did ie eat it all? 

Mary—Most all. She’s sort 0’ choice o’ 
anythin’ with meat in it. 

Silas—I’m goin’ t’ kill on Friday. We'll 
keep all the trimmin’s this time—Platte 


Silas—Lectures—dressin’ up—shucks! Ye’ll 
be wantin’ t’ go t’ the theayter next! 

(Pause. He picks up one of the books.) 
When the work’s done, d’ye catch me galli- 
vantin’? No, I put on my slippers an’ set 
out here an’ read a “Dramatic Romance’’— 
(Mary sobs.) What's that? 

Mary—Nothin’. 

Silas—An’ mighty int’restin’ 
makes! Listen t’ this! (Reading) 


“Wilt thou be gone? It is not yet near day. 
It was the nightingale an’ not the lark 

That pierced the fearful holler o’ thine ear 
Nightly she sings on yon pomegranate tree, 

Believe me, love, it was the nightingale.” 


readin’ it 


That’s Shakespeare—better, than a lecture, 
ain’t it, Mamie? 

















Mary—Oh, pal s.c. > see? 

Silas (chan; ng <his “ioing) sillacalientinin 
T’ think ac as 0’ mirte should turn ‘out this 
way—! Come here, ye sneakin’*little rat, 
you! (She comes up to him.) .How.long’s 
this ben a-goin’ on? ae 

Mary—What? : 

Silas—When did he give ye these? 

Mary—Las’ week. 

Silas—Did ‘he kiss ye? 

—No. 

Silas—Nor put his arm round aes at 
the truth now! 

Mary—No, pa. 

Silas—What did he do then? 

Mary—He said I’d understand ’em. 

Silas—Is that all? : 

Mary—An’ he wanted t’ put. me in the 
picture he’s makin’ o’ the south pasture. 

Silas—What did ye tell him?" 

Mary—lI said I couldn’t, cause I had too 
much t’ do. 


The argument continues until a buggy 
is heard approaching, and Winfield Bacnes, 
a young country lawyer, stops off to 
collect a bill. .He is bound for Albany, and 
Mary becomes ecstatic as he outlines his 
plans and ambitions. 

“Give my love t’. the world!” she cries 
as he drives away. 

Night comes on} a light burns i in Mary’s 
window when Alan Wilson returns. She 
steals out in the yard to Say good-bye, 
and listens enchanted while he. talks of 
traveling in Rome and Paris. There i is a 
pause. The girl gazés out on the hills. 


Mary (pointing)—Do. you see where... thé 
moonlight hits the rocks on the top of that 
hill? It makes it look like a house all built 
o’ gold! Now listen—! D’ye hear somethin’? 

Alan—No—do you? 

Mary | (whispering)—Oh, yes... There’s_ a 
sound o’ music an’ o’ singin’ voices comin’ 
from that house o’ gold! Wait! If you 
listen a little while you can imagine that too— 

Alan (looking at her)—Now I hear. 

Mary—D'ye know the be. a-singin’—up 
there on the hill-top? It’s ’cause they’re 
lookin’ out over the whole wide world! 
Think o’ the oceans an’ the cities lyin’ 
stretched out in the moonlight! Think o’ 
the towers an’ the churches an’ the castles 
o’ the kings! They see ’em all from up there— 
I guess they can see a million milgs without 
no trouble at all— 

Alan—I've climbed those hills. 

Mary—An’ what was it like when ye got 
there? 

Alan—There was nothing but the plain, 
bare rocks. 

Mary—Wasn’t ye awful—disappointed? 

Alan—Perhaps—just at first—but then 
right off I saw the golden house again. | 

Mary—Where? 
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Alan—Across the valley—on the hills 


barons! 
ary—An’ ye — ye was tired an’ 
started after it again 

Alan—Oh, yes, one does. 
¢ Mary—An’ when ye’d climbed up the next 
hill, it was just the same? 

~Alan—It always is. 

Mary—An’ no one’s ever walked into that 
house an’ sat close. by a winder an’ looked 
out over the world? 

Alan—Not one. Only each time that you 
climb a; hill, it seems a little bigger and a 
little brighter. Each time the voices seem 
a little nearer—some lucky, ones haveeven 
caught a en words of the song they. sing! 

Mary—Oh!. I'd love to.do that; too! 

Ala Age you sure you don’t think so 
just because there’s a full moon and the 
hills look beautiful— 

Mary—No, not tonight—I guess -I’ve 
iaeagie' thought so. Oh, when I think 0’, the 
times before you come that I’ve. stood alone 
here at this gate—lookin’ down the road 
wantin’ somethin’ so hard it use t’ make me 
cry—wantin’ it with all my heart an’ soul— 
an’ never, never really knowin’ what ‘it. was. 

Alan—And have you found out now? 

Mary—It’s climbin’ like ye said. 

Alan—That’s right, but that’s not all. 
You. adorable little witch, it’s absurd to 
leave you. here feeding the pigs!—it isn’t life 
alone that; you've been wanting—standing 
there, and:looking down the road. 

Mary—What is it then? 

.Alan—It’s. love—it’s .loveyou want to 

love someone—you want someone to love 


youl. 


Mary—Love! But I do. There is— 
Alan—Who? 
y—Abraham Linc—I mean, Romeo— 
an (laughing)—You darling! . (He. puts 
one pull around her.) . Now look into. the 
valley—not up at the hill care dear—we’ll 
leave.them for a:while. ow the moon- 
light’s turned. the. apple: blossoms into snow 
and silver! Look at_the mist. coming g up 
from the river like a bridal veil! Just smell 
the lilacs growing by. the Toad! Why, it’s 
spring—it’s. May—it’s coming June! "And 
do you know. the reason why it all is here? It’s 
just to make it easier—a little easier—for 
you to put. your two arms around my neck 
and whisper, ‘Man, I love you!” 
Mary—Love! 

Alan—There’s nothing in the world but 
the search for beauty and the love that 
makes that long road’ possible 

Mary—Oh, Mr. Wilson, ye ‘wouldn't tell 
me that ’nless it was the truth! 

Alan—All I can say is it’s my noblest, 
best belief! Come, dear, it’s late—it’s time 
for us to go— 

Mary—Us! 

Alan--You must! I’ve kissed you now. 

Mary—Oh, no, I can’t— 

Ales~<You will. We're going to love each 
other, and we're going to climb and climb 
and climb— 


| 
; 
: 


me 
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Alan: ‘Each time that you climb a hill the golden house seems a little bigger and alittle brighter” 


1 


i Mary—tUp there to the golden house? 
Alan—To where the voices sing! 
Mary—To where they look out on the 

whole widejworld. 

Alan (who is leading her through the gate 
picks a spray of lilac and waves it over her.) 
Little fairy-book queen, disguised as Mamie 
Page—I wave my wand above you and 


a 


presto change! Come 


the spell is broken! 
back into your kingdom! 
Mary (her hand on his shoulder—Oh!— 


Oh!— (They pass through the gate.) 


> * * 
Three years have passed. Mary Page 
sits in a luxurious apartment on Riverside 
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The furnishings are rare and ex- 


Drive. 
quisite, and the one thing that does not 
harmonize with the artistic atmospheze 
is Mary herself—or perhaps not Mary, 
but her attire, for she wears a plain black 


skirt and a severe white shirtwaist. She 
is nervously writing; she is giving her 
maid instructions as to the letter which 
she is leaving for Mr. Wilson; she is 
keeping secret the address to which her 
trunk is to be sent. She is preparing to 
make a hurried escape when men’s voices 
are heard in the hall and Alan Wilson 
enters with a friend whom he introduces 
as John Stephen Maddock, a wealthy 
newspaper man, whose father, Alan laugh- 
ingly says, is the Tobacco Trust. The 
three are having supper when the ex- 
pressman calls for Mary’s trunk. Alan 
asks questions; Maddock makes a hurried 
departure. Mary pleads with Alan not 
to press her for reasons, which she declares 
are given in her letter. He insists upon 


knowing why she wishes to leave. “I 
thought,” he says, “you loved beautiful 
things.” 


“T do,” answers Mary quietly, “but I 
think my ideas about what’s beautiful 
have grown to be different from yours. 
Don’t you believe that there are some 
beautiful things beyond just what we see 
and feel and hear .—I do—I believe they’re 
the most beautiful of all! The pictures— 
and the music and the other things— 
they don’t matter so much. It’s good 
they’re in the world, but there are other 
things a million times more beautiful. 

“‘Alan,”’ she says softly, “do you remem- 
ber what you told me, long ago, that last 
night on the farm? About the voices— 
and the house of gold? I’ve climbed 
the first hill—you were right. There’s 
nothing here. But the house is bigger, 
and the singing is brighter on the hills 
beyond.” 

Alan, realizing that the matter is serious, 
suggests a change—a trip to Japan with 
a return to Venice, Rome and Bellagio. 
Mary attempts to set herself right. 

Mary—I don’t love you— 

Alan—May! 

Mary—I think—perhaps I never did! 

Alan—I don’t believe it! Why, that one 
night at Bellagio— 

Mary—I was a young girl. 
with love. 


I was in love 
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Alan—You’ve deceived me then? All 
these years— 

Mary—I deceived myself just the same. 

Alan (sickened)—Oh! (He turns away.) 

Mary (suddenly)—Alan! 

Alan (not hearing)—Oh! 

Mary—Did you ever ask yourself whether 
you loved me? 

Alan—What? 

Mary—Because I don’t believe you do: 

Alan—How can you say that? 

Mary—I know you've loved to surround 
me with the wonderful things that you collect 
so well. But be frank. Haven’t I been part 
of the collection after all? Didn’t you pick 
me up at Milford Corners exactly as you 
picked up your Watteau in Cologne? 


Alan attempts to solve the problem by 
proposing a hasty marriage, but Mary 
cannot consent. She is firm in her resolve 
to work in a shirtwaist factory, where, 
she tells Alan, she will make seven dollars 
a week in the cutting room. 

And so departing, Mary Page prepares 
to take the next step in her pilgrimage. 

~ * * 

Fourteen years later Winfield Barnes, 
Governor of New York, stands at his desk 
in the Capitol at Albany. Lawrence, his 
secretary, bursts in with the news that 
the McCann bill, championed by Miss 
Page, President of the Woman’s Trade 
Union League, has passed the Senate. 
“She’s got her eight-hour day for factory 
girls at last!” cries the Governor joyfully. 
His happy meditations are soon inter- 
rupted by Mr. John Stephen Maddock, 
who calls to discuss the McCann bill with 
him. Maddock offers the support of 
his chain of newspapers in the governor’s 
presidential campaign on condition that 
his platform does not favor the Woman 
Labor bill. 

There are heated words between the 
two as Mary Page is announced. The 
Governor introduces her to Maddock, 
who suddenly recalls the circumstances 
of their first meeting and hastily takes his 
leave. Mary and the Governor talk. 

Mary—I came here to thank you, but I— 
I don’t believe I can. 

Winfield—Don’t bother! I understand! 

Mary—Yes. But I should like to tell you— 
just a little—of what’s filling up my heart. 

Winfield—Nonsense! I’d have pushed that 
bill anyway. 

Mary (interrupting)—Oh, it’s not the bill! 
At least, not only the bill. It’s what it means 
to me to find a man like you standing by me 
in everything I’m trying to do! It’s the first 
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time in all my life that it’s happened to me, 
and I do wish I could tell you how perfectly 
splendid it seems! 

Winfield—The first time someone has 
stood by you? 

_ Mary—Yes. Oh, I’m not bothering about 
it. But one does feel lonely sometimes, 
doesn’t one? 

Winfield—That’s right—you know I felt 
that way today! 

Mary—Did you? What did you do about 
it? I suppose you worked hard. That’s the 
best thing! 

. Winfield—No—I don't know as I did much 
work. ‘ But I did a heap o’ thinking! 

Mary—About what? 

Winfield (interrupting)—D’you really want 
to know? 

Mary—Yes i 

Winfield—All right. About you. 

Mary—About me? 

Winfield—That’s what I said. 

Mary (recovering herself)—Well, it was 
very sweet of you, and I’m very much 
obliged! 

Winfield—And I stuck this up over my 
fireplace—makes the whole room seem like 
home! 

Mary—What is it? (Going across and 
seeing her picture). .Not that old thing! 
Well, the idea! Look at the way I used to 
do my hair! 

Winfield—I think it’s mighty nice! 

Mary—Where in the world did you come 
across it? 

Winfield—McClure’s— 

Mary (at desk, Picking up books)—Why 
here’s ‘‘The Working Woman,” “Our Fac- 
tories,” “‘A Prophecy.” (Looking up.) My 
complete works! 

Winfield—Yes; I’ve been reading you up, 
Miss Page. That’s what comes from not 
talking about yourself! 

Mary—We've always had the bill and 
business to talk about, haven’t we? 

Winfield—Yes! we have. As a matter of 
fact we haven't had what you might call a 
personal talk since that night at Milford 
Corners—the night before I left for Albany. 

Mary—Yes, I remember that. 

Winkeld—You see I’m mighty einen 
in you, Miss Page, and I want to learn all 
about your life since you stood by the gate 
waving your hand to me as I went down the 
road— 

Mary—Twenty-one years ago! Dear me! 
We didn’t know very much then, did we? 

Winfield—If anybody’d told us that night 
that the next time we met it would be as 
Governor of the State of New York and 
President of the Woman’s Trade Union 
League, well— 

ary (looking at him)—I think we would 
ra —— rather surprised. How did you 

o it 

Winfield (with a chuckle)—How did you? 
(Pause. They laugh together.) 

Mary—I haven't the slightest idea. 
Winfield (confidentially)—I'll tell you 
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something! I don’t know that I’d have been 
so awfully surprised as far as I went—but 
the idea of your amounting to anything! 
Mary—I don’t blame you a bit! It’ s been 
a great surprise to mé. 
Winfield—Let me see—it wasn’t very long 
after that, was it, you left the farm? 
Mary—No—not very long. 
Winfield—And you came straight to New 


. York? 


Mary—Yes. 

Winfield—And went into the American 
Shirtwaist Company’s factory on West 18th 
Street? 

Mary (smiling)—Oh, there’s no doubt 
about it! You’ve been reading my ‘‘Works.”’ 
Yes, I started cutting out sleeves. I did 
that a year and a half and then they pro- 
moted me to the machine room. And that’s 
where I was when the strike came. 

Winfield—I know. I read about that in 
your book. What next? 

Mary—We joined our Union with the 
Worsted Union in the factory across the 
street and that’s how the Woman’s Trade 
Union League was started! 

Winfield—Splendid! Splendid! 

Mary—So it grew and grew, and after a 
year it began to take up all my time, so I 
left the factory and took a little office on 
23rd Street over a hat shop. I had a desk 
and-a chair and a typewriter and a safe! 

Winfield—I bet that was a great moment. 

Mary—Oh, yes! And it kept on growing, 
so in 1905 we moved into our new building. 
Nowadays I’m not there very much. A 
large part of the year I am travelling. 

(Lawrence now brings in the bill for the 
Governor’s signature, and after the cere- 
mony Mary prepares to leave.) 

Winfield—Don’t you ever get tired of 
catching trains? 

Mary—What? 

Winfield—Don’t you ever just want to 
forget it all, and lean back, and close your 
eyes—and—and have somebody take care of 
you for a change? 

Mary—Sometimes I do when I’ve had a 
hard day. I suppose we all have our dull 
moments. 

Winfield—Miss Page— 

Mary—Well? 

Winfield—Don’t you think you-—you need 
something more to make you happy? 

Mary—Something more? 

Winfield—Something more than sitting in 
an office and dictating to stenographers and 
carrying all that responsibility like a burden 
on your back. 

Mary—Oh, I don’t know! When you're 
getting on and you haven’t any family to 
bother you, it’s rather pleasant to lean back 
in your.revolving chair and manipulate the 
coming generation! 

Winfield—Oh, you can talk that way: to 
other people, but not to me. I know what’s 
shut up in that capacious heart of yours. 

Mary—Oh, do you? 

Winkeld—There’ s a beautiful garden, filled 




















with old-fashioned flowers. It’s still as still 
inside there. Why, I guess there isn’t so 
much as a single bumble-bee! It’s all just 
waiting in the sunlight—waiting for someone 
to come along and find it out and pick the 
clove ‘pinks and mignonette! (Pause.) 
Mary Page, haven't you ever thought what 
Providence meant by making our paths 
cross again after twenty-one years? 
Mary—Providence? 
Winfield—Speaking for myself, I consider 
it a mighty plain hint! 
Mary—A mighty plain hint? 
Winfield—I’ve waited all my life for you 
to come along, and now you’re here—why, 
you know what I want t say: I love you! 
I want you to marry me! 
Mary—Oh, d-don’t you think I’m too old? 
I’m nearly forty! 
Winfield—Are you? Well, I’m forty-six 
and I’m a colt— 
Mary—But I still.have a great deal to 
do. I’m pledged to it—I couldn’t give it up. 
Winfield—Who asked you to? Not I! 
There are certain things you ’ve taught me 
to believe in. When you’re my wife, we'll 
work for them together, dear, that’s all! 
Mary—Oh! Oh! 
Winfield—Couldn’t you love me—just a 
little bit? 
Mary—Love you? When did we first 
meet since the Milford Corners’ days? 
Winfield—Eighteen months ago. 
Mary—Do you know what you've been 
to me for eighteen months? You’ve been 
all my dreams come true—not only for myself 
but for everyone. Meeting you has been the 
greatest thing that’s ever happened to me. 
You're the strongest, wisest, kindest man in 
all the world. Nothing—nothing can take 
away the—the quality of inspiration that 
you—you’ve— 
+ Winfield—Mary, dear, do you know what 
that means? You love me! Mary, you— 
Mary—Of course I do! I do! I love 
you— 
Winfield (coming toward her.) Mary! 
Mary—No, wait! It’s just because I love 
you, dear, so much, that I’ve got to tell you 
something—even though it costs me—a 
great deal— 
Winfield—Tell me something? 
Mary—Yes. I think it may surprise you— 
and—cause you a good deal of pain—but 
you’re not like other men—so you'll remem- 
ber how—hard it is sometimes for a young 
girl to—adjust herself to life—you’ll remem- 
ber all the things that can happen to her— 
I meet it so much in my own work and I 
know—I know it isn’t always hopeless— 
quite often it turns out very well, if we’re 
only kind and sympathetic. 
Winfield—What is it? 
Mary—Wren I left the farm— 
Winfield—Yes? 
Mary—When I left 
leave it—alone— 
Winfield—What? 
Mary—I left it—with a man—(Pause.) 


the farm I didn’t 
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He was a man who came up to paint pictures 
—he boarded at our house—he used to give 
me books—when he went away—I went 
with him. (Pause.) We lived together 
three years. Most of them we spent abroad. 
He was very fond of traveling. 

Winfield—Where is he—now? 

Mary—He’s dead. I believe he died about 
—ten years ago. 

(Pause. ) 

Winfield (as before)—I suppose you— 
loved him very much. 

Mary—No! 

Winfield (looking up for the first time)— 
What? 

Mary—When I was young I thought I did. 
But when I grew older—finally found out I 
did not. He—he was everything—that 
was kind to me— he was a most gifted—a 
most unusual man. It was from him I 
learnt—the charm—and grace—and beauty 
of the world. 

Winfield—Oh! 

Mary—What’s the matter? (He does not 
answer.) You understand—? (Still no 
answer.) Oh, don’t disappoint me! (His 
arms and head go down on the desk with a 
smothered groan. She looks at him once, 
then rises.) I’m sorry I had to tell you— 
but you see how necessary it was. (Picking 
up her bag.) Thank you for all the interest 
you’ve taken in me. It is something that I 
shall always be very proud to remember. 
I can only regret that—(Breaking off and 
going to door.) Thank you again—a thou- 
sand times—for everything. (Opening door. ) 

Winfield (suddenly lifting his head and 
starting to his feet just as she is going)— 
Mary! 

Mary (turning at door)—What? 

Winfield—That girl you’ve told me about 
is no concern of mine! Do you think I’m 
going to bother about her with a wonderful, 
splendid woman like you right here? D’you 
think I'll let her or anything she’s done 
separate me from you! Never, Mary— 
never in the world! 

Mary (with a cry of joy)—A-ah! I knew! 

(He takes her in his arms.) 

* * * 


In two years Winfield Barnes is a 
candidate for the presidency. Mary 
arrives from Boston, where as ‘“The Wife 
of the Candidate,” she has been given an 
ovation. The charming meeting between 
husband and wife is interrupted by the 
arrival of Messrs. Farley, Lyons and 
Kenyon of the National Campaign Com- 
mittee, followed by Mr. Cornelius Murray, 
the Chairman. Mary is greeted cordially 
by all the men, but leaves the room with 
the tender warning to her husband: 
“Don’t use your voice up, will you, Win?” 

The five men suddenly gather around 
the Governor. 
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Winfield—Well! What's up? 

Murray (to Winfield)—It’s Maddock. 

Winfield—I knew it! 

Farley—We've just found out he’s going 
to do an infamous thing. 

Winfield—What? 

Lyons—He’s been after 
Pennsylvania— 

Winfield—The man who got to Washington 
on his money? 

Kenyon—And tomorrow Lewisohn’s going 
to get up in the Senate’ and move that a 
committee be appointed to investigate the 
funds used in the present campaign. 

Winfield—Yes, but that can’t hurt us. 

Murray—Wait! He’s going to bring as 
point of departure, a very large sum, $125,000, 
wasn’t it, Kenyon? (Kenyon nods), which he 
alleges was contributed to our campaign 
fund from a—a doubtful source. 

Winfield—Corporation talk? 

Lyons—This isn’t a corporation. 
an individual. 

Winfield—Who is he? 

Kenyon—You. 

Winfield--Ha! Ha! Ha! That’s a joke! 
Why, I never had $25,000 in the bank, let 
alone $125,000. 

Murray—The idea is—the money was 
given you by someone else. 

Winfield—By whom? 

Kenyon—Your wife. 

Winfield—My wife! 
she get it from? 

Farley—That’s exactly the point of the 
whole thing. 

Winfield—Well? 

Lyons—Now, Barnes, hold on to yourself! 
Are you ready? 

Winfield—Fire ahead. 

Lyons—They’re going to say she secured 
this sum from a man named Wilson— 

Winfield—Who? 

Farley—A man named Alan Wilson, a son 
of old C. T. Wilson of the Cotton Exchange. 

Murray—They say she—I apologize for 
repeating it— 

Winfield—Go on! 

Murray—They say she—that when she 
was a young girl, she lived with Wilson. 

Kenyon—Now you understand. 


The committee suggest that the Gover- 
nor take the country in his confidence. 
“Publish in tomorrow’s papers an open 
letter to the people,” urges Murray, 
“stating what Maddock is going to do and 
why.” “Ending,” adds Kenyon, “with a 
statement of his proposed attack on Mrs. 
Barnes and proving it’s a lie in advance.” 

Winfield is convinced that such a letter 


Lewisohn of 


It’s 


Well, where could 


must be written when Maddock is an-’ 


nounced. He will withdraw the whole 
story, he promises the men, if Barnes will 
drop the woman labor matter from his 
platform. 
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Maddock—You know the facts that 
7 bring out? 
infield—I , Sen the lies. 
Maddock—What? 
Winfield—Lie number one: that I gave 


$125,000 to the campaign fund. Lie number 
two: that I got that $125,000 from my wife, 
who—lie number three—was given it by a 
man named Wilson, whom—lie number four 
—she lived with for seven years before she 
married me. 

Maddock—But I have proofs of it! 

Winfield—Proofs! 

Maddock—Good heavens, d’you think I'd 
run the risk of bringing such a charge if I 
hadn’t? Prove it’s false and I’ll withdraw 
the whole story—now—tonight! Ill wire 
Lewisohn, there will be no investigation, 
no scandal—nothing—nothing except my 
most abject apologies to you and Mrs. Barnes. 
(To rest.) There, gentlemen! Isn’t that 
fair? 

Kenyon—Quite, Mr. Maddock. 

Farley (turning to Winfield)—I’m sure 
Mr. Barnes will consider— 

Kenyon—Mr. Barnes, it is now up to us! 
(Brief pause.) 

Winfield—Very well. If you wait here a 
few moments, gentlemen, I’ll go and consult 
my wife. Naturally I need her assistance in— 

Maddock—No, Barnes, that won’t do. 

Winfield—What do you mean? 

Maddock (interrupting and appealing to 
others)—I’ve made an honest proposition 
and I won’t be taken advantage of! 

Kenyon—Well, if he wants to prove that 
what you say is a lie, it’s fairly obvious he’s 
got to ask Mrs. Barnes to help him, isn’t it? 

Maddock—Yes, but I won’t have them 
getting together and settling on some story. 
If it’s all above-board, why can’t he send 
for Mrs. Barnes, and ask her here? 

Winfield—In front of four men—and you? 

Maddock—So you refuse to bring Mrs. 
Barnes here? 

Winfield—Yes, I refuse. 

Maddock—All right, I take back my offer. 

Farley—What? 

Maddock—Lewisohn will make his motion 
the first thing tomorrow morning. I’ll have 
my extras out by twelve o'clock. You see, 
gentlemen, he doesn’t dare let her face it. 

Winfield—Come in and shut that door. 
(Winfield rings bell. Another pause. The 
door opens and the doorkeeper appears.) 
Ask Mrs. Barnes if she will be so good as to 
come here. . . . (Mary listens while her hus- 
band tells Maddock’s story.) . . . It’s per- 
fectly simple. We've got to establish an alibi, 
that’s all. 

Mary—What? 

Winfield—Show that you were somewhere 
else during the particular three years that 
Wilson was traveling around with this un- 
known woman. 

Mary (thoughtfully)—Yes—yes, of course! 

Winfield—Now, let’s see—it’ll only take a 
moment! You did leave Milford Corners in 
91, didn’t you? 















Mary—I think it was ’91— 

Winfield—I know it was the same year I 
went to Albany. And you came te New 
York in 1894? 

Maddock—tThree years! 

Mary (looking at Winfield) —Yes—1894. 

Winfield—Exactly. Then the years you 
were teaching school in Greenbush just 
cover the time in question. 

Mary (always looking at Winfield)—So 
they do. 


eaiaos 
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They are summoning the Governor to the platform, where the crowds are awaiting his appearance. 
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Mrs. Barnes! 
myself. 

Mary—Win—? 

Winfield—My wife is very tired, Mr. 
er She’s had a long railway journey 
an — 

Maddock (flashing in)—You’re afraid! 

Mary—What are your questions, 
Maddock? 


I want to ask a few questions 


Mr. 


Maddock cross-examines Mary, recalls 


Winfield gasps that he cannot make the speech, when Mary takes the telephone 


Winfield—Now let’s get it straight. (Mak- 
=p | om with pencil) Born—? 
r Mary—1874. 
(QWinfield—Lived on a farm near Milford 
Corners till 1891. Taught school in Green- 
bush till 1894. Then came to New York and 
started working in the shirtwaist factory— 
(with a smile) from which time career well 
known. There—how’s that? 

Maddock—Lucid, my dear chap—pellucid, 
crystalline— 

Mary (rising instantly)—In that case you— 
Maddock (rising with the rest)—No, wait, 


the day he met her in the Riverside Drive 
apartntent, but finally suggests that the 
whole matter can be settled by telegraphing 
the Superintendent of Schools at Green- 
bush, asking for the school records of 
Mary Page during the disputed three 
years. Mary sees that matters can go no 
further and breaks down. Maddock and 
the committee leave. Mary crosses to her 
husband, whose head is buried on the desk. 
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“Win,” she whispers, trying to console 
him, “we still have each other.” She puts 
her hand on his shoulder. 


Winfield (shaking her off)—Don’t speak 
to me! 

Mary—What? 

Winfield (shivering as he rises and moves 
off)—Don’t speak to me now! 

Mary (as she follows him)—Win, I did my 
best. I couldn’t help it’s coming out. You 
oughtn’t to have started that about—my 
teaching. 

: ewan shall I do? What shall 
Ce) 

Mary—But it didn’t make any difference. 
We couldn’t have held out against him, 
dear—he had the truth on his side. 

Winfield—We’re ruined—and if we’d gone 
on we'd have won. We were just on the 
verge—but now— 

Mary—Win— 

Winfield—When I think of it—the Party— 
all those men who’ve worked so hard for me— 
and my own hopes—the ambitions of a life- 
time—and now it’s gone—broken—smashed 
to pieces, and why—because twenty-three 
years ago you committed a crime—that’s 
what it was. I’m beginning to see things 
Clearly now! You committed a crime 
against the laws of God and man—and a 
thing like that can’t be buried—it’s bound to 
rise up sooner or later and call for punishment! 

—” don’t know what you re 


» Winfield—And the worst of it is you can’t 
suffer alone; no, when you go down yourself 
you. drag other people behind you— 

Mary—Win 

Winfield—I’m not blaming you. It’s my 
fault. It’s all my fault! If I’d only kept my 
head when you told me that day in Albany! 
But I didn’t—I loved you—I took you in my 
arms—I married you— 

Mary—Oh! Oh! 

Winfield—I gave up all the standards I 
believed and stood for— 

Mary—Oh, stop, Win! 

Winfield—It’s true! 

Mary (interrupting)—Stop! You said you 
are beginning to see things clearly. Well, so 
am I. In this last moment I’ve seen my 
whole life. It’s come to me the way it comes 
to drowning people. I saw the child up there 
on the farm who used to think of fairy books 
and Mary Queen of Scots all the time she 
was cooking and scrubbing and bringing 
home the cows. And then I saw the girl who 
was bewitched by what she thought was 
beautiful—and then I saw the woman who 
took her place. And I knew I couldn’t have 
been that girl unless I’d been that child— 
and I knew I couldn’t be the woman unless 
I’d been that girlk And I know what’s 
brought me through. And this is it. I’ve 
tried to find the good in everything that’s 
come my way. Most times it was good, and 


I took it in and kept it in my heart. And 
once it was bad, and when I realized that I 
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left it, and went on. And so, out of my 
blunders, and my weakness,-and my mis- 
takes, I’ve managed to build my life. I’ve 
built it slowly—it hasn’t been easy work. 
No one but myself knows how far it comes 
now from what I’d like it to be—but such 
as it is, it’s mine—I made it—and so that’s 
why in the face of all this shipwreck—this 
disaster—I can stand here and look into your 
eyes, and say I’ve done my best, I’m not 
ashamed of what I’ve built—I’m proud of it. 


The ringing of the telephone interrupts 
her. They are summoning the Gov- 
ernor to the speaker’s platform, where the 
crowds are awaiting him. Winfield gasps 
that he cannot make the speech, when 
Mary takes the telephone and promises 
that he will leave immediately for the 
Garden. “The car’s waiting,” she says 
to her husband brightly. ‘Win, here, 
take your coat!” 

Winfield (raising his head)—It’s no use. I 
can’t go! 

Mary (busy at desk)—Where are the notes 
for your speech? Did Denison—(Finding 
them) Oh, here they are! (Turning to 
him.) Now, Win, pull yourself together. 
It’s just ten minutes before you get up in 
front of fifteen thousand people. 

Winfield (rising)—Aren’t you coming with 
me? ; 

Mary—No, Win. Here, let me straighten 
your tie. (She does so, and smooths back 
his hair) There! You look very nice! Have 
you got a handkerchief? 

Winfield—Yes. 

Mary—All right? (Taking him by arm 
and leading him to door.) Now, go along. 
There are only about eight minutes left, 
so you will have to hurry. Be sure you let 
down all the windows in the car; the fresh 
air will do you good. And tell James to 
drive carefully—the streets are still wet— 
you mustn’t run any risk of—(She watches 
him out the door.) 

* * * 

An hour later Maddock comes in answer 
to Mary’s summons. She appeals to him 
in every possible way to prevent the 
scandal he threatens, but fails. 

Mary—Very well then, I have nothing to 
hold me back! Go on and make the attack, 
tell Senator Lewisohn to bring his investiga- 
tion, publish every detail of it in all your 
papers—do anything you like, Mr. Maddock, 
but don’t for one instant suppose that you’re 
going to have it all your own way! (Goes to 
desk.) 

Maddock (A step toward her)—I don’t 
understand you! 

Mary—Mr. Maddock, my husband is 
going to win this election. 

Maddock—Really? Very interesting! How 
will he manage to do it? 



























Mary—It’s quite simple. I will make a 
statement of my career to the Associated Press. 

Maddock (quickly)—What? 

Mary—If this affair must come out you 
will not be the only one to exploit it. I 
intend to give my version of the story. Then 
we'll let the Nation think over both our 
records and decide which one of us is telling 
the truth. 

Maddock—You don’t mean that. 

Mary—Yes, I mean it. I mean it abso- 
lutely. 


“To the Men and Women of America.” 


Maddock—Well? 

Mary—Can’t you understand that my 
public acknowledgment of those years with 
Alan Wilson will put the stamp of truth on 
everything else I say? And I’m going to 
say that your accusations against my hus- 
band are lies. And when I expose the selfish, 
mercenary motive behind these lies, don’t 
you see there can be only one result—the 
destruction of all public confidence in you 
and the ruin of your political ambitions? 
(Pause. ) 

Maddock—Quite true. I see your point. 
But there’s one thing you've forgotten. 
Mary—What’s that? 
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Maddock—Your reputation. 

Mary—My reputation is not the important 
thing at this moment. My -husband must 
be cleared of this campaign fund slander. 


Maddock (trying to laugh)—Ha! ha! 
You don’t dare! I see through it. 
Mary—When I lied, Mr. Maddock, I 


wasn’t any match for you—I know that! 
But now you’re dealing with a perfectly 
honest person, so let me warn you that 
you’re distinctly at a disadvantage. 
Maddock—I don’t believe you—do you 





Mary Page dictates the history of her life 


hear that? I don’t believe you—and to show 
that I don’t believe you I’m going to ring up 
Lewisohn right here—now—this minute, and 
tell him it’s all right—he’s to go ahead 
tomorrow and put his motion. 

Mary—Very well. There’s the telephone. 
(She goes to desk and begins putting roll on 
dictaphone. ) 

Maddock (at telephone)—Long distance— 
quick! (To her) What are you doing? 

Mary—I’m going to dictate my statement 
from these notes I’ve made and have my 
husband’s secretary typewrite it when he 
gets back from the Garden—that’s all. 
Maddock (sneering)—A-ah! That’s likely. 
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Mary (dictating)—‘‘Mr. Maddock’s real 
motive is his fear that certain clauses in my 
husband's platform on the subject of Woman 
Labor will result in severe financial loss to 
the American Tobacco Company, from which 
he draws his income. 

Maddock (in telephone)—Hello—hello! 
Central, hasn’t that call come yet? 

Mary (dictating)—‘‘Mr. Maddock’s alleged 
motive is as follows: he claims he has dis- 
covered a gift of $125,000, made by my 
husband to the Campaign Fund. This sum, 
he claims, was supplied by me who, in my 
turn, am said to have had it from Alan 
Wilson, formerly of 
New York City, now 
deceased.” 


Maddock—Goon— 
go on—tell’em why he 
gave it to you! 

Mary—I was just 
thinking of the clear- 
est way to put it. 
(Maddock turns 
away.) (Resuming)— 
“The fact on which 
Mr. Maddock bases 
his whole fabrication 
is that, during the 
years 1891-1894 I - 
lived with the said 
Alan Wilson as his 
wife. This I have no 
intention of denying. 
(Maddock turns 
back.) But to say 
that when I left Mr. 
Wilson I took from 
him any money what- 
soever is a lie; to say 
that my husband has 
contributed one penny 
to the Campaign Fund 
is also a lie.” 

Maddock (rises and 
goes to telephone. To 
her)—Keep ‘it up— 
keepitup. I'd like to 
see how far you're 
willing to go. (In 
telephone) For God's 
sake, Central, hurry up that Washington 
call! (Maddock takes chair, sits.) 

Mary (glancing toward window)—Is that 
the motor? I thought I heard—(Resuming 
dictation.) “I address you on my own 
initiative, in complete confidence that you 
will see my husband is the object of a de- 
graded and cowardly conspiracy. 

Maddock—Oh, you'll never give that to 
the Associated. It’s like your teaching 

(He laughs.) 
ary—(Finishing her dictation)—‘‘Signed 
and a ddivesed f in the presence of the following 


witnesses—’’ (She stops the machine and 
takes off the roll as Lawrence bursts in from 
the right.) 


Lawrénce (entering)—Oh, Mrs. Barnes— 
it was a ten strike! He never spoke better 
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in his life. (He notices Maddock.) 

Mary (to lLawrence)—Where is 
Barnes, Mr. Lawrence? 

Lawrence—Downstairs. Colonel Masser 
drove him home with us and came in for a 
moment to talk about the Newark speech 
Monday. 

Mary—I see. Is the car still outside? 

Lawrence—Yes. 

Mary—I’ll need it later. I want you to 
make three copies of this, Mr. Lawrence. 

Maddock—Mrs. Barnes! 

Mary—Then come with me while I take 
them downtown to the Associated Press. 
We'll have to rout up 
a Notary Public, I’m 
afraid. 

Lawrence—I’d bet- 
ter tell James to wait, 
then. 

Mary—Yes, please. 
(As he is at the door.) 

Lawrence—Very 


Mr. 


well. I'll be right 
back and copy it off. 
(He goes out.) 

Maddock—You 
won’t do this, Mrs. 
Barnes! Why, it’s 
sheer madness. It will 
ruin us both. 


Mary—Don’t let 
me keep you, Mr. 
Maddock. 

Maddock—Wait! 
Isn’t there some com- 
promise? I'll meet 
you more than half 
way—listen to me! 
I'll tell you what [’— 
(telephone rings. ) 

Mary -night, 
Mr. Maddock. (Sud- 
denly.) You're wait- 
ing for that Washing- 
ton call—there: it is 
now. (She turns to 
fire, humming a con- 
tented littletune. He 
stares at her. The 
bell rings again.) 
Aren’t you going to answer it? (He pulls 
himself together, goes to desk and picks up 
telephone). 

Maddock (in telephone)—Hello—Yes, this 
is Mr. Maddock. Is that you, Lewisohn?— 
I—wanted to talk to you about the investi- 
ation—yes—it’s all off—can you hear me?— 

can't explain now, but the latest develop- 
ments make any such investigation impos- 
sible. It’s ended—you understand, do you? 
—All right—good-night. (He rings off and 
leaves. ) 

* * * 


The Governor arrives soon after Mad- 
dock’s departure. Mary presses him to 
talk of the speech just delivered. 











Winfield (breaking out)—Mary, I’m not 
thinking about speeches or the election, or 
anything like that. I’m just thinking about 
you! Down at the Garden the only thing 
I saw was your face; in all that noise and 
pandemonium the only thing I heard was 
your voice. Mary, dear, I didn’t mean to 
talk to you the way I did tonight—but 
Maddock’s cornering us—I guess I was tired 
—all of a sudden it seemed more than I 
could stand—but darling! it wasn’t I—I 
mean—not the real me, Mary—you know 
what I’m trying to say. 

Mary—Oh, yes! Oh, yes! 

Winfield—Don’t you—think you could 
forgive me—just this once? 

a it was all my fault. 

Winfield—Your fault? 

Mary—lI’ve been thinking it over, and I 
see I’ve been so foolish and unfair! 

Winfield—Y ou—aunfair? 

Mary—Lock what I’ve done! The first 
minute I met you I took you right out into 
the park and put you on a pedestal! For 
four whole years I’ve kept you standing there, 
just looking noble, and, oh, Win—you’ve 
been such a miracle of patience! 

Winfield (still a little anxious)—But you 
do forgive me? . 


ary—Oh, yes. 

Winfield (joyfully, recklessly, boyishly)— 
Then I don’t care what Maddock puts into 
his papers. I don’t care if I lose fifty elec- 
tions. I don’t care what happens, Mary, 
so long as I have you! 

Mary—I knew you'd feel this way! 

Winfield—But, dear, I’m afraid there’s 
a hard time ahead of us. I guess we'll find 
plenty of chances for keeping a stiff upper 
lip. So that’s why I want you to understand 
pi now, before it begins, that no matter 
what people think or say or do, there’s always 
one thing I'll be proud of. 

Mary—One ? 

Winfield—That I’m your husband, dear. 
(He comes to take her in his arms.) 

Mary—That’s very nice. But, Win, I 
don’t think we're going to have any hard 
time, after all. : 

Winfield (gently)—I’m afraid we can’t 
help it, dear. ock’s sure to go ahead. 

Mary—No; I don’t think he will. 

Winfield—Why not? 

Mary—He’s been here again. 

Winfield—Maddock? 

Mary—Yes, I sent for him. I sent for 
him while you were speaking at the Garden. 

Winfield—What? 

Mary—You see I got you into this trouble, 
so I thought I’d better get you out. 

Winfield—Mary! 

Mary—I told him I’d make my own state- 
ment of the real truth, and then we'd let 
the country judge between us. 

‘ yWinfield—What did he do? 
tnd Mary—He called up Senator Lewisohn and 
said he’d found out he was mistaken. 

Winfield (with a cry of ng 5 Sg 

Mary—Oh, yes, he did! I heard him! 
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Winfield (beside himself with joy)—Mary! 
I can’t believe it! It’s too good to—oh! oh—! 
I must tell Murray must tell ’em all. 
Farley and Lyons’ll be at Headquarters. 
(He runs to the desk and sits.) What’s the 
number— (He suddenly drops his arms on 
the a" buries his end in them and begins 
to sob. : 

Mary (going to him quickl )}—Win, dearest 
—my sweetheart—don’t— t is it? (She 
bends over him, her hands on his shoulders.) 

Winfield (recovering himself and trying to 
smile)—Oh, Mary, I thought I was such a 
big man! 

ary (dropping on her knees beside him)— 
You are! You're wonderful! You're splendid! 
I never. was so proud of you before! 
Winfield—But I’ve lost something! 
Mary—What have you lost? 


Winfield (smiling)—My pedestal. I’m 
going to miss it. 
Mary—Are you? Now listen, dear! I’ve 


missed something all my life. I never found 
it until tonight! This very minute—now! 

Winfield—What is it—tell me? 

Mary—Oh, Win, I'll never again feel sorry 
that I have no children! 

Winfield—Why not? 

Mary (laughing and crying)—Because I 
have you—you darling boy! 

A muffled bugle call sounds from the 
street outside; the band has come to 
serenade their candidate. “Do you know,” 
asks Mary, laughing as she leads him to the 
window, “I think you will make a very 
handsome President!” 

* * * 

The curtain fell. The audience suddenly 
came back to the present, and bethought 
itself of wraps and hats, of taxicabs and 
trains, and the outside world in general. 
Comment was rife. “A great play,” said 
some. “Mrs. Fiske at her best,” declared 
others. They were going home to 
review this play which Mrs. Fiske and 
her company had acted so realistically; 
they wanted time to think. ‘The High 
Road” is a play that provokes thought; 
it provokes argument. The playwright 
was exceptionally fortunate in having his 
effort so well cast and set. The smallest 
part was acted with the art and intellectu- 
ality inspired by Mrs. Fiske, who having 
characterized women of many types and 
times, has now breathed a soul into the 
playwright’s picture of “Mary Page,” 
idealist, a woman desiring better things, 
who through good and evil, luxury and 
poverty, silken dalliance and faithful effort 
for others, came into love’s kingdom, and 
within the vision of “the house of gold.” 
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The Women of Beautiful Ceylon 


by Ella Wheeler Wilcox 


HE scenery of Ceylon is glorious 

beyond words; and the women of 

Ceylon are often as beautiful as 
their land. 

It was on the return voyage from 
Colombo to Southampton that I had op- 
portunity to study and enjoy one typical 
Singalese beauty. 
During a three 
weeks’ acquaint- 
ance this charm- 
ing woman (Mrs. 
Henry de Mel of 
Colombo) grew in 
interest, and left 
a more lasting im- 
pression on my 
memory than any 
other one of the 
hundreds of ladies 
who made up the 
passenger list; a 
list comprising 
English, German, 
Dutch, French and 
Americans. 

Mrs. de Mel was 
en route to the 
coronation festivi- 
ties, in company 
with her husband 
and several other 
Singalese friends, 
all people of cul- 
ture, means and 
refinement. 

Mrs. de Mel was 
the daughter of a 
Singalese chief, holding office under the 
Government. 

This chief wears a wonderful uniform, 
including a long coat with gold buttons 
and eyelets, gold sword and belt, and a 
checkered silk cloth from waist to ankles, 
called the ‘‘soman cloth.” 

His position is much revered in Ceylon, 
and his children belong to the “ultra 
fashionable circles’ as we say in America. 





SISTER SUDDHAMMADARA 
A Buddhist nun of Kandy, Ceylon 


Girls are not married at the early age 
in Ceylon which makes the marriage 
customs of India so unfortunate for the 


‘race, and education among the better 


classes of Ceylon women is the rule, not 
the exception. Mrs. de Mel was educated 
in the English mission school, and speaks 
not only her own 
Singalese tongue, 
as taught her by 
the native instruc- 
tors, the ‘“Pun- 
dits,” but English 
and French flu- 
ently. At eighteen 
she became the 
wife of a brilliant 
young attorney of 
her own race, 
Henry L. de Mel, 
who is descended 
from a long line of 
owners of land and 
graphite mines, 
and other proper- 
ties. He is a keen 
temperance man, 
a Free Mason, and 
secretary of both 
institutions. Mr. 
de Mel keeps four 
elephants to carry 
heavy timbers and 
machinery used in 
mining graphite 
up into the moun- 
tains. The family 
divides its time 
between the mountain home and the city 
residence in Colombo. 

Mother of six children, this Singalese 
lady takes charge of their education, and 
looks after their clothing, health and 
pleasures while she dispenses large hos- 
pitalities to the innumerable relatives, 
for whom Singalese people keep open 
house. National festivities, weddings, 
funerals, and New Year holidays are ob- 
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MRS. HENRY DE MEL 
Of Colombo, Ceylon, the daughter of a Singalese chief, and prominent in Ceylon social life 
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THE WOMEN OF BEAUTIFUL CEYLON 


served with great ceremonies in Ceylon. 
There is a pretty custom of offering a 
handful of betel leaves to superior rela- 
tives on New Year day, and all the serv- 
ing people do this as a sign of submission 
to their masters. 

Singalese women are fond of music, 
and Mrs. de Mel is an accomplished 
pianist, besides being a brilliant mathe- 
matician. The average Singalese is quick 
at figures. On board ship Mrs. de Mel 
won four prizes at the games and sports. 

Statistics show that not one in ten 
thousand of the better class of women in 
Ceylon are divorced. 

The open air life, and the diet of vege- 
tables and rice, with very little meat 
eating seems to render the Singalese peo- 
ple particularly hardy and healthy. 

Mrs. de Mel, despite her English edu- 
cation and associations, has wisely kept 
to her native fashions in dress. On board 
ship she appeared in a bewildering array 
of exquisite costumes of delicate and 
dainty fabrics and classic lines. Her 
complexion is a soft brown, something 
like the shade of unburned coffee, and her 
long straight hair, clear cut features, and 
dazzling teeth and eyes, made her a tar- 
get for admiring glances wherever she 
moved. 

Mr. and Mrs. de Mel and their attrac- 
tive friends, Mr. and Mrs. de Silva, were 
presented to royalty in Europe, and were 
the recipients of many honors. 

Another type of woman met in Kandy, 
Ceylon, was Sister Suddhammadara, a 
Buddhist nun. Even with the closely 
shaven head of the Singalese Sister, and 
clothed about with her burnt orange 
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robe, Sister Suddhammadara was most 
attractive. 

Curiously enough Mrs. de Mel was born 
of a Buddhist family and became Chris- 
tian through education; while Sister 
Suddhammadara, born of Christian par- 
ents (converts of missionaries), became a 
Buddhist after reaching maturity. Her 
whole life is given to educating the young 
in the eight principles of “the Lord 
Buddha,” and in caring for the aged. 

Lady Blake, wife of Sir Henry Blake 
(ex-Governor of Ceylon), endowed the 
Sister’s school with a fund which enables 
her to give a home to ten aged nuns; 
and the same Lady Bountiful gave her 
a bullock and a.art in which she drives 
about on her errands of mercy, as well as 
when asking for alms. It is the Buddhist 
custom for priests and nuns to go about 
with their bronze begging bowl daily, 
not making any plea, but silently hold- 
ing the bowl for such offerings as their 
disciples can give. 

Each city and locality of Ceylon has 
its own type of beauty, and Kandy claims 
to be pre-eminent in its lovely women. 

Many seen at temples and going to 
and from their daily duties verified the 
claim. The “new woman” is not known 
in Ceylon, as there seems to be little 
oppression of women in that romantic 
and beautiful spot, and her privileges seem 
to be quite equal to those of her brothers. 

Indeed, with the environment of en- 
trancing scenery, the best of all tropical 
climates, a fertile and luxuriant soil, 
beauty and freedom her heritage, the lot 
of the Singalese woman does not seem one 
to excite pity in the western visitor. 
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STURDY roisterer who had lived without regard for 

any regulations but those of his own appetite escorted 

"- his good mother and sister to the doors of the 
Blessed Hereafter. 


«Go ye two in first and I will follow,» he said, to spare 
them the knowledge that he himself might not enter because 
of his unworthiness. And he handed them up the step in 
turn, and the doors were opened to them. 


And when they two were safely in, he looked inquiringly 
at the keeper of the doors, but this one motioned him back. 


«Go thou the other way, fellow, » he commanded. 


And the roisterer turned away with a careless smile, 
saying, “What care I, now that my two loved ones are 
safe within ?» 


And as he proceeded away, he began to feel the heat, 
and he threw off first his outer garments and then his other 
garments. And presently the heat and flames enveloped 
him, and consumed the shell of evil, and there stood revealed 
only the roisterer’s love for his mother and sister. 


And the keeper of the doors of the Blessed Hereafter 
saw this and hasted, and ran after him and called him: « Ho, 
fellow, come thou back. I was mistaken. » 


And as they returned toward the doors, the keeper took 
his keys from his belt and made ready to open. But lo, 
the doors were seen to be already open, and the roisterer’s 
mother and sister were holding them. 











—Roy E. Downer. 















Edgar Lucien Larkin 


Astronomer and Philosopher 


by George Wharton James 


NE of the unique and individu- 
O alistic figures in American literature 
today is neither editor, short-story 
writer, poet or novelist. He is a writer 
on the most tremendous themes of science 
and philosophy, yet he numbers his readers 
by the millions. For, strange to say, 
though he deals with themes that are 
generally considered appropriate for the 
annual meetings of learned societies, where 
men assemble who are able to write half 
the alphabet, or more, after their names, 
recounting the degrees they have won or 
have had conferred upon them by the 
universities and colleges of the world,— 
I say, though he deals with themes of this 
nature, he writes regularly for a syndicate 
of newspapers, and the result is his words 
are eagerly read by millions. I believe he 
is the only pure scientist and philosopher 
in the world today, 
or that has ever 
lived, who has this 
unique distinction. 
The reason of it is 
clear. Though he 
deals with such vast 
and marvellous sub- 
jects, hehasamethod 
of presenting them 
that invests them 
with a charm and 
fascination that 
allures the thinking 
mind, whether it be 
that of a college-bred 
man or of a laborer. 
It will be recalled 
by a few that when 
Professor Mitchell 
delivered his lectures 
on astronomy “the 
common people 
heard him gladly,” 
and I have seen the 
crowds that were de- 
lighted to assemble 








EDGAR LUCIEN LARKIN AS HE APPEARS 
TODAY, AGED 59 YEARS 
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in various cities when it was known that 
Richard A. Proctor would speak on the 
same subject. Indeed for years I used to 
give elementary lectures, myself, illustrated 
with the stereopticon, showing the move- 
ments of the heavenly bodies and the 
eager interest with which the ordinary run 
of men and women listened to the lectures 
demonstrated that there is in the hearts 
of such people an imperative desire to 
know, to see beyond the small sphere in 
which we move. Most people feel a sense 
of possession in the stars—they are every- 
body’s property—and when the man of 
science, or of talk, can simplify the results 
of the work of the explorer into the 
mysteries of stellar space so that even 
the uneducated may comprehend and 
realize, there is a sense of making the 
reader or hearer participate in a largeness, 
a vastness, a stu- 
pendousness of 
which before he had 
not been conscious. 
This, I deem it, is 
a most useful service 
to perform for man- 
kind. Most menand 
women, alas, in this 
material and money- 
mad age, are pre- 
occupied, over- 
occupied, with the 
lower, the smaller 
interests of life—the 
mere gaining of a 
livelihood, which is 
necessary, or of pil- 
ing up (money for 
the gratification of 
their vanity, ambi- 
tion or love of power, 
which is not neces- 
sary. To most men 
life is either a drive— 
they are compelled 
to keep their nose to 
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the grindstone, or a hypnotism—they are 
obsessed with the idea that to gain great 
wealth is a most desirable object. In both 
cases these men are worthy of pity—the 
ones who must and the ones who seem 
as if they could not help it, To such as 
these the gifted writer, possessed with 
knowledge of the heavens, comes as a 
godsend. He pours forth his treasures, 
he reveals the mysteries of space, he de- 
scribes the wonders of the heavens, the 
unbelievable motions of the stars, the 
inconceivable glories of the Milky Way— 
the Galaxy, as the astronomer calls it— 
and the attentive reader is carried away 

















EDGAR LUCIEN LARKIN AT THE AGE OF 
29 YEARS 


from the daily grind, the daily obsession, 
the limited round of duties, and is placed 
upon a carpet more magical than that of 
the Persian in the Arabian Nights’ Enter- 
tainment. He is whirled through illim- 
itable space to gain an expansion of mind 
and soul that can never thereafter entirely 
leave him. 

The writer in question began writing for 
newspapers at the age of twenty-two. 
He has been writing almost continuously 
ever since, and his scrap book shows that 
he has contributed to one hundred and five 
different papers and magazines. Much 
of this material is too good to be lost to 
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the world in this ephemeral form, yet 
were the best of it culled out and printed, 
it would make from eighteen to twenty 
volumes, the same size and number of 
pages of similar scientific works. 

Who, then, is this writer who has exer- 
cised this remarkable power so long for 
the education and uplift of the common 
masses of American newspaper readers? 
It is Edgar Lucien Larkin, the astronomer 
in charge of the Lowe Observatory on the 
Mount Lowe Railway, just above Pasa- 
dena in Southern California. When Pro- 
fessor T. S. C. Lowe came to California 
some twenty-five years ago, he brought 
with him memories of his native New 
Hampshire, where Mount Washington and 
the other peaks of the Presidential Range 
towered above him in the clear skies of 
summer, or the storm clouds of spring, 
autumn and winter. In his boy days he 
had learned to love the mountains, and 
finding peaks here in the new country 
where he had determined to settle down 
for the remainder of his life—peaks which 
were enjoyable throughout all the year, 
if they were once made accessible, he 
determined to build a railway that would 
enable the world of travel to visit them 
every day in every year. This determina- 
tion resulted in the Mount Lowe Railway, 
up which many delighted thousands have 
traveled. But: Professor Lowe had other 
ideas in connection with these mountain 
peaks. He hoped to establish a great 
scientific institution where investigators 
in every branch of human knowledge would 
find privileges and opportunities afforded 
them that could not be found elsewhere, of 
home, laboratories, machinery, etc., with- 
out cost, so that the poor man, with a real 
genius for invention, would here have the 
chance to prove what his ideas were worth. 
One of the first desiderata for the equip- 
ment of this unique and beneficial insti- 
tution was an astronomical observatory, 
and in due time Dr. Lewis Swift, the vet- 
eran astronomer of the Warner Obser- 
vatory of Rochester, New York, was on 
his way to Pasadena, bringing with him 
the marvellous sixteen-inch objective tele- 
scope that the people of Rochester had 
given him, and that had been made ex- 
pressly for his use by Alvan Clark, the 
greatest telescope maker in the world. 

















It was soon placed in position, and in 
accordance with Professor Lowe’s ideas 
the general public was given the privilege 
of coming to the observatory every night 
to learn at least a little of what the heavens 
revealed to the diligent astronomer. When 
Dr. Swift. grew too feeble for the work, 
Edgar Lucien Larkin was appointed direc- 
tor of the observatory in his place, which 
honored position he has held ever since. 
Not content with merely doing his work 
as an astronomer, and guiding the people 
each Saturday and Sunday night in their 
glimpses of the heavens, Mr. Larkin has 
sought, by means of his pen, to give to 
the millions beyond some of the wisdom 
his heavenly researches and his philosophic 
studies on the quiet summits of the 
mountains have revealed. 

* * ” 

Seven years ago I asked Mr. Larkin 
to write me a brief sketch of his life for a 
small book I was then issuing from the 
press. He sent me the following, which is 
so characteristic of the man that I repro- 
duce it here entire: 

“Edgar Lucien Larkin was born in a log 
cabin, twelve miles north of Ottawa, La 
Salle County, Illinois, on April 5th, 1847. 

“But why? To this moment it has been 
an inscrutable mystery why Nature allowed 
this event to occur. It happened on a 
farm. My parents were poor enough to 
furnish a topic to a writer of modern 
socialism, such as ‘unequal distribution of 
wealth,’. ‘submerged nine-tenths,’ ‘why 
billionaires exist,’ and the like. The log 
hut was in a beautiful-place, near a stream 
of clear, cool water—Indian Creek. It 
runs along through the north, from west 
to east, bending to the south, and dis- 
charges into the Illinois River at Ottawa. 
This stream is lined for miles with a mag- 
nificent forest, called the ‘woods.’ Stately 
trees of oak, ash, elm, maple, walnut and 
many other species waved in the winds, 
and in the autumn, colors beyond descrip- 
tion fell on the leaves and they were all 
splashed with careless gold and scarlet. 
And the ‘sear and yellow leaf’ abounded. 
And ‘Oh! those days in the woods!’— 
Nature days—whose memory now is 
enough to awaken the highest impulse 
in the mind. The neighbors did not find 
fault with my folks, and they were consid- 
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ered to be respectable, by even the nearest 
—not more than a mile away. Father 
was just ordinary, and the friends said 
that I ‘took after him.’ He farmed and 
mother merely kept house—the hut. 
These were pioneer days; a few cabins 
broke the distant line of horizon, to the 
west and south. As far as could be seen, 
even from the writer’s perch in the top 
of a tall tree, there was one vast expanse 
of tall, green grass waving in the wind. 
But how beautiful! Climbing trees to see 
the ‘waves roll’ was ideal. The wind 





EQUATIONAL TELESCOPE 
In the Lowe Observatory, Mt. Lowe, California, 
U.S.A. Diameter of objective 16 inches, focal 
length 22 feet. Six eye pieces, Brashear Tele- 
spectroscope Polariscope, Micronutuis, Driving 
Clock, and accessories, manufactured by Alvan 
Clark & Sons, Cambridge, Mass., 1882; mounted 
in California in 1894. Director Edgar Lucien Larkin 


tumbled and tossed the grass into rolling 
waves, miles in length, and in winter 
huge billows of snow. ‘The ‘scene was 
wonderful; it was that of a prairie in 
Illinois. Just now, as I write, looking 
out of the window, the waves of the Pacific 
Ocean are seen thirty miles away. They 
are not more impressive than those majes- 
tic waves in the grass. For the writer 
became as expert in tree-climbing as his 
prehistoric and remote ancestors in South 
American forests. My mother—still living 
—is a woman of mental force and ability, 
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of high morality and nobility of mind; but 
she could not bring me up right, that is, 
tobe afarmer. The writer was sent to plow 
corn, and from subsequent events he now 
believes that he actually did, the weeds 
escaped entirely. He was transferred to the 
dairy department, and had sole charge of 
the cows. These loving creatures and the 
writer became fast friends. One -was 
‘ring streaked,’ (see Gen. xxx, 39) and 
another ‘spotted and speckled.’ Old 
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Diameter of dome 30 feet. 
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But there was no schoolhouse; the settlers 
were poor, but finally one was erected. 
It was not red, in fact never had a coat of 
paint, and was about the size of a large 
room in a modern dwelling. Teachers 
were searce and books likewise. Another 
event happened: a retired German phy- 
sician came to ‘farm it.’ He had a library. 
I borrowed all the books he had in English, 
but the great volumes in Germar, were es 
hieroglyphics. School opened in Septem- 
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Erected 1894. Director 
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‘brindle’ led the procession down to the 
creek for water, with the writer in the 
midst. And ‘the lowing herds wound 
slowly o’er the lea’ in those happy child- 
hood and bucolic days. A mighty event 
took place; grandfather put up a frame 
house, with boards outside, real boards of 
pine, brought to Ottawa on the new canal, 
and the boards were painted white! 

“My father died when I was eleven years 
of age, so mother and I went to live in 
the new white house with the grandparents. 


ber, 1858, and the herculean, difficult and 
discouraging job of ‘educating’ the writer 
began. 

“Then the greatest event of all occurred, 
on an auspicious day, October 5th, 1858, 
and I was asleep. Grandmother came in 
haste at about 10 P.m., aroused me and said, 
‘Oh! Edgar, come and see the comet.’ 
When behold! the mighty comet of Donati 
seemed to span the heavens, and looked 
as though it came out of the black forests 
and extended to the zenith. Mortal eye 























has not seen a more wonderful display. 

“Its blazing nucleus was then passing the 
star Arcturus, and the scene is now in the 
writer's mind as though it were but yester- 
day. Cuts of the comet at the time of 
passing Arcturus may be seen in works on 
astronomy. Next day the writer decided 
to begin the study of astronomy. But how, 
without books? The teacher had a copy 
of “Burrit’s Geography of the Heavens 
and Atlas.’ The writer asked her to sell 
it; she would for $1.00, although it cost 
her more. But the dollar! Grandfather 
was perpetually paying for land. Dollars 
were exceedingly scarce. Grandmother 
had-one gold dollar; this she gave me and 
the book was purchased. A surveyor living 
near had a four-inch lens. He placed it 
in a square tube of wood, and with one 
eyepiece made up a telescope, which he 
loaned to me. So the study of astronomy 
was commenced with this outfit in my 
eleventh year. The first work was to trace 
the path of the comet among the stars 
on the atlas. The pencil mark is on the 
atlas yet, with 1858 scrawled in boyish 
figures. Five terms of school of three 
months each were attended, when arrange- 
ments were made for me to go to a high 
school and later an academy in Ottawa. 
Then came disaster, weakness of the eyes. 
‘School, reading, the telescope, all had to 
go; and with heavy heart the little tele- 
scope was returned to the good old sur- 
veyor. Grandfather died, the dear old 
home was broken up; we moved to a 
nearby village, Earlville, Ill. In my four- 
teenth year my eyesight became strong 
enough to permit two terms in a graded 
school of six months each. 

“This ‘finished’ the work of education, 
for events were such that I never entered 
school again. In 1879 the writer built a 
private observatory in New Windsor, Iil., 
and on January 1, 1880, a fine six-ineh 
Clark equatorial, with circles, was set upon 
its pier. In the spring of 1888, Knox 
College, in Galesburg, Ill., erected a good 
observatory on the campus. All the in- 
struments were removed from New Wind- 
sor and placed in the new dome. The 
writer was director of the Knox Observa- 
tory from August 1, 1888, to August 1, 1895. 

“Upon coming to this fairyland of the 
earth, Southern California, I was appointed 
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director of this mountain observatory, the 
Lowe, taking charge on August 11, 1900. 
Everything happened in August. Here is 
a remarkable Clark sixteen-inch telescope, 
with spectroscope and tele-camera, with 
accessories. The writer has not startled 
the world by capital discoveries in astron- 
omy, but has confined his work to writing 
for journals and magazines. Enough has 
been published to make several volumes. 
Only one series has been printed in book 
form—‘Radiant Energy.’ Study of sci- 
ence has been continuous, save for one 
deflection of six years, which were devoted 
with intense interest to Hindoo, Iranian, 
Persian, Egyptian and Greek philosophy 
and esoteric mysteries, the occult. 

“The writer is a life Fellow of the Ameri- 
cen Association for the Advancement of 
Science, of the Southern California Acad- 
emy of Science, and of the Astronomical 
Society of the Pacific, but has not sur- 
prised any of these societies by the discov- 
ery of a law greater than gravity, nor what 
matter is, nor electricity, now how grass 
grows, or why we are here on earth. None 
of the mean things that the writer has 
performed are inserted on account of the 
inordinate length of this note.” 

On the 29th of April, 1869, Mr. Larkin 
married Alice Anna Werman, and they 
have one'son, but the isolation of the moun- 
tain life is not always agreeable and good 
for Mrs. Larkin, so part of the time she 
spends in Los Angeles with her son. 

In appearance Mr. Larkin is tall and 
solidly built. He is a strong man physi- 
cally, and knows how to keep his body in 
the best possible order for the doing of the 
important work to which he has devoted 
his life. He is not what one would call 
a “society” man, for he does not care to 
be hampered by the foolish and frivolous 
restrictions that so many of this class of 
people regard as essentials. 

But let Mr. Larkin get into the society 
of someone interested in large things, in 
the study of world movements, in the 
researches of the great philosophers in 
the realm of mind, and he is at once at 
home. His eyes flash with the keenest 
interest, his body seems to take on a 
tighter tension, and his expressive face 
becomes illuminated as he pours forth, in 
rapid, easy flow, the treasures of. his richly 
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stored mind. It matters not who it is, 
boy or girl, man or woman, poor or rich, 
learned or illiterate, so long as the “desire 
to know” is manifested. Mr. Larkin is 
alert, ready; communicative in the most 
generous and democratic fashion. 

One of his greatest friends is one of the 
young granddaughters of Professor Lowe. 

At times he is full of fun, of a quaint, 
dry humor, generally making himself the 
butt of his own remarks. Never a word of 
unkindness is found addressed to any indi- 
vidual, even when he is making the 
strongest and most sweeping assertions. 
For he has not hesitated to declare what 
have not been pleasant truths—or what he 
conceived to be truths. With the pure 
scientist’s disregard of results, he ‘has 
spoken, leaving results for others to take 
care of. In his solitary eyrie on the moun- 
tain heights he has had every opportunity 
for prolonged and profound thought. 
Naturally such a man under such conditions 
would not always come to the same con- 
clusions as men living in the whirl, excite- 
ment and mental preoccupation of the 
cities. Yet he gave them forth fearlessly, 
and much controversy and increase of 
intelligent thought ensued thereby. 

The following extract from his book, 
“Radiant Energy,” gives not only his own 
description of the location of the Lowe 
observatory, but shows the trend of his 
thought and its sublime reaches: 

“The location of the Lowe Observatory 
is unique. It stands on a peak in a vast 
amphitheater, formed of colossal summits 
roundabout, some on a level with the 
observatory and others 1,200 feet above. 
On either side are yawning canyons. 
Rubio, in the east, 670 feet deep, and 
Los Flores’ Gorge on the west, makes 
rapid descent to a depth of 1,600 feet. 
Within this wall of encircling peaks, 
speech is impotent to portray the glories of 
sunsets from the vernal equinox to the 
summer solstice, and return of the sun to 
the equinox of autumn. The angles made 
by the ranges of summits with the ecliptic 
are such that the declining sun pours 
radiant floods in between, lighting up the 
gloomy canyons with supernal colors. To 
the east stands a mighty range and to the 
serrated contour, scientific interest is at- 
tached. So transparent is the air that 
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even minute stars are seen at the instant of 
rising out of cliffs and crags of stone. - I 
never saw a Star at the absolute instant of 
rising until I came to this enchanted place. 
Not sorcerer of Egypt at Arsinoe, nor of 
Greece at Eleusis, ever conjured up a more 
magnificent spectacle, nor weird influence, 
more fascinating to mind and sense than 
this display of celestial bodies at their 
rising. In the great telescope the nebula 
in Orion issues out of wind and dust-worn 
rock, and so clear is the air that the five 
stars in the trapezium have been seen 
standing on stone. The rising of the 
Pleiades and the unutterable glories of 
the Galaxy is that of a rising flood, ready 
to pour into the canyon’s deeps. The 
edge of Saturn’s ring cuts its way up and 
out of a rocky cliff, and Jupiter at times 
sends up a tiny moon before its huge 
disk appears. Many millions more of 
minute stars can be seen from here than 
from dust-laden plains below. The stars 
burn and blaze with a brilliancy all un- 
known to observers near sea level; while 
the superb constellations Sagittarius and 
Scorpio, vast areas in the southern Milky 
Way, hang up majestic robes of the god- 
dess of the night, drapery of cloth of pearl 
over the waves in the Pacific sea and 
drags the careless garments in watery 
wastes. The stellar floor, the pavement 
or background of the sidereal structure, 
the universe of suns, is always visible 
from here on clear dark nights, and the 
eye of man hath not seen greater magnifi- 
cence.” 

This observatory had already become 
famous, not only through the great num- 
ber of tourists who have visited it, but by 
the many double stars, nebulz, etc., dis- 
covered by Lewis Swift. Later his son 
added to its fame by further important 
discoveries of great value to the astronomi- 
cal world, but it is doubtful whether all 
these combined have brought as much 
widespread fame as has the astronomical 
and philosophical writings of Mr. Larkin. 

His first published book was entitled 
“Radiant Energy,” and was issued in 
Los Angeles, California, in the year 1904. 
When the Los Angeles Times building was 
blown up by dynamite in 1911, a large 
number of these books, together with the 
plates, cuts, etc., were completely de- 











stroyed, Mr. Larkin having to bear the 
whole loss. 

This is one of those hardships forced 
upon an innocent outsider by cruel trage- 
dies of this nature. While, of course, his 
part in the disaster is small compared with 
the loss of life of the unfortunate men who 
perished there, and the material loss 
suffered by the owners of The Times, yet 
it was severe to one of his slender purse. 


* * * 


From a large number of answers to 
questions asked by correspondents I give 
the following to show Mr. Larkin’s lucid 
and interesting method of reply: 


KAPTEYN’S CONCEPT OF THE UNI- 
VERSE 
BY EDGAR LUCIEN LARKIN 


“Q.—What is Astronomer Kapteyn’s 
teaching regarding the universe?—C. R.R.., 
Los Angeles. 

“Q.—About a year ago you gave in the 
Examiner an outline of Professor Kapteyn’s 
lecture on the structure of the universe, 
delivered in Pasadena. A number here 
wish that you would restate the conclusions 
made by him and add any new discoveries. 
—T. C., Pasadena. 

‘“‘A.—Astronomer T. C. Kapteyn, of the 
observatory of the University of Gronin- 
ger, Holland, has performed the great work 
of reducing all stellar observations from 
Tycho, Kepler, the Herschels, Struves, all 
other later observers, down to his own and 
embodied all into a comprehensive digest. 
Gauges of the stars, of infinite space and 
of stellar motions made in all observatories 
have been compared by him with the mest 
wonderful results. These were elaborated 
and explained by him in his lecture in 
Pasadena in December, 1908. I attended 
and here give a statement to the Examiner 
of this now historic and classic discourse. 


“GAUGING SPACE DEEPS 


“This consists in pointing powerful 
telescopes to every part of the celestial 
vault, counting and recording the number 
of the stars in each area or field of view. 
This work began soon after the invention 
of the telescope, but the Herschels were 
the first to carry these stellar studies to a 
high degree of accuracy. The first dis- 
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covery made was that the Galaxy, or Milky 
Way, extending roughly as a great circle 
around the celestial sphere, is composed 
of literal millions of stars, all now known 
to be giant suns like our own star—the 
sun. The second was that the number of 
stars in each telescopic field diminishes 
from the Galaxy on both sides, to its pole, 
distant ninety degrees. The inference was 
that the stellar structure has the form of 
a bi-convex lens, or a grindstone. Two 
hypotheses may be formulated—the si- 
dereal structure is either in the shape of a 
flat disk, or, if spherical, then there are 
many millions more stars in the Milky 
Way than elsewhere. The sun and solar 
system is in a region somewhere near the 
center of the disk or sphere, as the case 
may be; if not, then the Galaxy would 
not appear to be a ring or band. Struve 
taught that there are actually more stars 
assembled within the Galactic belt; Her- 
schel, that we peer into far greater depths 
in that direction, always toward the cir- 
cumference, and therefore see more stars. 
Launch out into the deep, move toward 
the north star at a rate of one mile a min- 
ute during one hundred million years, 
stop, turn and look this way. Our star, 
the sun, would be invisible; or, if visible 
in a high-power telescope, it would look 
like the point of a fine needle illuminated 
by electric light. So would the polar star. 
The problem is difficult, because of all the 
millions of stars in sight, the distance of 
less than one hundred are known even 
approximately, the nearest being twenty- 
five trillion miles away. The only base 
line used in trigonometrical computation 
is very short, or in length 186,000,000 
miles, the diameter of the earth’s orbit 
around the sun. Testing this base line as 
one side of a triangle, on the distances of 
the stars, is comparable to that of trying 
to find the distance of San Francisco from 
Los Angeles by using the diameter of a 
building as a base. Distribution of stars 
in space is fairly well ascertained by sum- 
ming the results obtained by three methods, 
namely, by magnitude, proper motions 
and velocities in the line of sight. Magni- 
tudes of stars have nothing to do with 
their dimensions, of which little indeed is 
known, but depend on intensities of their 
light. Thus, a first magnitude star sends 
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up two and one-half times more light than 
asecond; a second, two and one-half times 
more than a third; and so on to the 
eighteenth, the present limit of visibility 
in telescopes. 

“Those present at the lecture were first 
shown a lantern view on the screen of seven 
circles. These were tops of imaginary 
boxes, each supposed to contain a card for 
each star of magnitudes from two to eight, 
inclusive. Then the number in each box 
was, second magnitude, 46; third, 134; 
fourth, 458; fifth, 1476; sixth, 4,842; 
seventh, 15,042; eighth, 44,576, star cards. 


“APPARENT PROPER MOTIONS 


“ ‘Fixed’ stars is a term not now used. 
All are in motion, with speeds in between 
four and eighty miles per second, a few 
faster, and two have velocities of more 
than two hundred miles per second. Any 
motion across the field of view, i. e., not in 
a straight line toward or from the earth, 
is called proper. Then the lecturer, ‘with 
consummate skill, presented to our imag- 
inations the contents of the fifth star 
magnitude box. The hypothetical cards 
within were considered to be distributed 
into twenty-eight square boxes also thrown 
on the screen. All in the audience having 
real conceptions of the contents of the fifth 
magnitude box were filled with awe. The 
‘first of the twenty-eight boxes had this 
inscription on the lid: ‘O. 5 M. D. 1670, 
90 st. [5.]’ The interpretation is there 
were ninety fifth magnitude stars having 
an average proper motion as seen from the 
earth of one half of a second per century. 
By means of abstruse processes it has 
been found that this movement of a star 
in one hundred years, across our line of 
vision, corresponds to M. D., mean dis- 
tance, or average distance, of 1,670 light 
years, a light year being the distance 
traversed by light in one year. There are 
31,558,149 seconds in one year; light moves 
with the known velocity of 186,380 miles 
per second. Multiply these two and the 
product by 1,670, and the new product 
will be the distances of these stars from 
here in miles. And these for the fifth 
magnitude? What will be said of the 
faintest? To gain an idea of what half 


a second of arc in space is, take a child’s 
marble, one inch in diameter, to a distance 
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of six and one-half miles and view it with 
a powerful telescope. This, then, is the 
distance moved over by one of these 1,670 
light year distant stars in one century. 
And these are measurements used daily, 
or rather nightly, by modern astronomers. 
Another view was that of 108 squares. 
Their explanation led to more startling 
conclusions than any here given.” 


* * * 


Recently Mr. Larkin published another 
book, entitled “Within the Mimd Maze.” 
It is a book for thinkers. Here is what I 
wrote about it at the time: 

“Four thousand, eight, sixteen, twenty 
thousand, possibly more, years ago the 
original thinkers of the human race, the 
Hindoos, sat in profoundest abstraction 
in the solitude of mountain, desert, forest 
or plain, and endeavored to think out the 
problem of existence. Plato and Socrates, 
Aristotle and Hegel, Kant and Comte and 
a few others, down the ages, have been 
working at the same problem. Akin to the 
ancient seers, isolating himself from man- 
kind, seeking solitude and silence, sur- 
cease from the swirling seas of silly society, 
Southern California has its studious sage, 
its searcher of the mysteries of existence, 
its wanderer through the endless mazes of 
thought. And just as the Aryan philoso- 
pher, seated silent in a mental abstraction 
so profound that he was unconscious of 
all physical conditions around him—was 
oblivious to heat, cold, storms, noises, con- 
fusion, and the more personal demands of 
hunger, thirst, sleep and exercise—seemed 
to the ignorant mob to be a mere dreamer, 
a half-crazed individual ‘who did not know 
enough to come in when it rained,’ a fool 
who refused food when it was offered to 
him, so our philosopher, our sage, our 
thinker is laughed at by the senseless and 
thoughtless mob, who know little or noth- 
ing outside of the immediate satisfaction 
of their own physical needs and cravings. 

“Yet to those who think, who are eager 
to know, this man’s delvings are full of 
suggestion, rich in beautiful thoughts, 
crowded with symbols and images of rare 
beauty, teeming with gleanings from the 
most sublime objects of man’s thought, 
and offering more wonderful illustrations 
to the preacher, teacher, orator, thinker 

























and writer than he can find in twenty 
times the pages of any other American or 
European writer of today. 

“This Southern California sage who has 
not yet come into his own of recognition 
and appreciation is Edgar Lucien Larkin, 
astronomer at the Lowe Observatory on 
Mount Lowe, and writer of several books, 
amongst which are ‘Radiant Energy,’ 
and the one that has provoked this tardy 
and feeble acknowledgment from my pen, 
‘Within the Mind Maze.’ In this book 
Professor Larkin takes the most advanced 
ground for a materialistic scientist—and 
by this term I mean a scientist who seeks 
to solve the problem of the universe by 
studying it from the physical side, the 
objective side, that side apparent to our 
five senses. Here is one of his assertions: 
‘Mind in Nature, if not already victorious, 
is on the verge of complete victory and 
vindication. I do not now hesitate to 
write this: There is not a great scientist 
now living not aware of the existence of Mind 
in the Sidereal Universe, a Dominating 
Mind.’ : 

“This is a wonderful book, a profound 
book, a startling book, as I have said of 
marvellous and graphic word pictures, 
and yet a pathetic book, for it shows how 
small, after all, is the greatest mind, how 
insignificant, how incapable, in that, with 
all its power, invention, research, knowl- 
edge, it can but faintly grasp at the first 
end of a clue to which no known power to- 
day gives the faintest suggestion of what 
lies beyond. And the final word is this: 
This book started out to find a clue to the 
real nature of Mind. Not a trace of even 
one clue has been discovered. 

“In spite of this frank acknowledgment, 
however, the book is miore than well worth 
reading. It is illuminating, stimulating, 
invigorating, thrilling. It is full of sur- 
prises, wonders, discoveries. It gives one 
the feeling of standing for the first time 
on the edge of a great ocean, in the depths 
of a vast forest, on the rim of the Grand 
Canyon, on the topmost peak of a glorious 
mountain summit. It is a book that, to 
one who wishes to know how much there 
is to know, is preeminently worth while. 
‘Within the Mind Maze,’ by Edgar Lucien 
Larkin, 180 pages, $1.25 prepaid, to be had 
of the author, Box 1648, Los Angeles, Cali- 
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fornia, upon which office all post-office 
orders should be drawn.” 

Let me justify, by quotations, what to 
some may have seemed to be exaggerated 
praise. Here is something for the orator 
who wishes a symbol of immensity, vast- 
ness'and wondrous glory, and also for the 
litterateur who is looking for beauty of 
expression : ; 

“Here is a photograph taken by Professor 
BE. E. Barnard of a dense and rich tele- 
scopic area in the Milky Way. The deli- 
cacy in detail is lost in making an engrav- 
ing, but the original negative, seen through 
a microscope, is an object so marvelous 
that astronomers are filled with awe when 
they gaze upon this wonder of the twen- 
tieth century. This photograph is dotted 
with more than forty thousand tiny 
images of suns. All objects in the sky, 
seen at night, except the moon and the 
nearby local planets, are white-hot or red- 
hot glowing suns. The ordinary name 
given to the celestial hosts is stars. It 
ought to be dropped, as it has no true 
astronomical meaning. Our sun is a modest 
little star, although it is 1,310,000 times 
larger than the earth. The Milky Way, 
or Galaxy, is an apparent ring extending 
entirely around the universe of stars 
visible in the largest telescopes. It is 
composed of suns in literal millions. They 
are so remote that as seen from the earth 
they appear to be close to each other, while 
really they are separated by millions and 
billions of miles. To the eye, the belt 
of soft light looks like a continuous band 
of cloth of pearl, but telescopes have the 
effect of bringing objects nearer. This 
separates the filmy cloud into many mil- 
lions of glittering but minute points on 
the black background of space. At a dis- 
tance, forest trees seem to be close to- 
gether, but as they are approached they 
separate and stand alone. It is riext to 
impossible to describe the matchless 
beauty of the Milky Way as seen in a tele- 
scope of great power. Carpet a large room 
with black velvet. Have many electric 
lights in the ceiling. Throw down and 
scatter all over the black floor a bushel of 
minute diamonds, rubies, pearls, sapphires, 
opals, amethysts and other gems. Then 
turn on the light. You would have a 
faint imitation of the supernal glories of 
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the Galactic hosts. For the appalling 
depths of space look black in our great 
telescopes. In places, these suns look by 
perspective as though they were arranged 
in piles, heaps and banks, or built up into 
colossal windows, or twisted into spirals, 
or dashed into wisps and cosmic spray. 
In some places the concentration is so 
great and dense that only the most powerful 
telescopes on earth can magnify enough 
to bring out details. A few clusters exist 
that have not, so far, been resolved into 
these needle points. And the height of 
human happiness is to watch these vast 
congeries of distant suns in a huge tele- 
scope. An entire lifetime can be passed 
in exceeding great joy. To bring out the 
unutterable beauties, the observatory must 
be on a mountain above the dust layer 
that surrounds the earth. For one little 
particle of dust can hide an enormous sun, 
when its image is finer than the point of 
the finest needle. And then, there are 
gigantic caves, caverns or openings in this 
mighty stellar floor. They are as windows 
looking out into infinite wastes of space. 
Their mouths are jet black in contrast 
with the white banks of suns roundabout. 
One is always startled when the telescope 
sweeps from glowing areas of suns over a 
black abyss, leading to the unknowable. 
In August and September those unspeak- 
ably rich regions of the Galaxy, the zodi- 
acal constellations Sagittarius and Scorpio, 
hang up sidereal sheets of shimmer and 
sheen over the waste places of the Pacific 
and drag the careless garments, as it were, 
in its waters. . Nothing terrestrial hides the 
supernal vision, far and away to the south. 
The line of view goes over the plains of 
Paradise laden with oranges and lemons, 
almonds and apricots, and with carnations 
and roses, with heliotropes and hydrangeas. 
There are a hundred of these awe-inspiring 
openings in this part of the zodiac, places 
in space where the majestic cosmical scene 
reaches the limit of Nature. It cannot 
produce greater magnificence, splendor 
and magical beauty. 

“Since man appeared, no more wonder- 
ful work of his hands has been wrought. 
The eye gazes while voice is hushed, but 
cannot see when turned away from the 
telescope. Images in the “brain vanish 
instantly. But the sensitive plate stores 
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light from the shades of falling night until 
the approach of dawn. All night exposures 
are made by the aid of a clock that turns 
the camera westward with precisely the 
same rate that the earth turns eastward. 
Entire millions of suns project their 
microscopic images on the plates that no 
telescope can see. Nature cannot lift a 
hand without being photographed. The 
imperturbable eye of man is always set 
on some part of the sidereal structure. 
The entire celestial vault has been photo- 
graphed on over twenty-five thousand dis- 
tinct plates. Human speech is impotent 
and pens lifeless in any attempt to describe 
the intricacies and complexities of the 
universe of suns. Labyrinths, corridors, 
passageways and lanes, winding between 
stellar walls and out to great starry fields, 
and these so deep and wide that even 
mathematicians are overwhelmed, sub- 
merged and lost in wonder.” 


* * * 


What a wonderful description is the 
following of an ideal place for thinking, 
and then of the marvellous nebula in 
Orion: 

“For the purpose of real imagining, no 
disturbing object must be in sight. Nor 
must sound harass. Within a dense cloud 
on the summit of a mountain far removed 
from all humans, or animals, or insects, 
at the witching fourteenth hour, or 2 A.M., 
the ideal conditions are found. If the 
mind longs for sound, it must be imagined; 
for silence, solitude and stillness reign 
supreme. The best imaginary sound—one 
that satisfies all longings—is that imagined 
to issue from the axis of the earth in its 
turning. If you imagine that light exists, 
it merges into light supernal. For the real, 
turn on the light electric. Gigantic masses 
of cold metal, functioning as armatures in 
dynamos in Los Angeles, twenty miles 
away, saturate wires which, leading up to 
this peak, are always ready to furnish 
light. The solution of riddles is better 
accomplished within the time limits of 
from midnight to the first faint glow of 
advancing dawn, than from noon to the’ 
approach of evening shades. When well 
along toward the close of a series of 
imaginings, and things are almost ready to 
equate into a solution of any enigma, even 

















the buzzing of one minute insect’s wings 
will usually upset all, and the riddle re- 
mains unsolved. I cannot describe abso- 
lute silence combined with the absolute 
of absolute darkness in the interior of a 
colossal mountain cloud. And if the reader 
wishes to experience the height of heights 
of satisfaction that can be experienced by 
that standing mystery of mysteries, the 
human personality—namely, the faculty 
called racing of the mind, he must go to a 
place where light and sound do not exist. 
I cannot imagine in the clefts of rocks 
thousands of feet under mountains, within 
midnight caverns and deep-mouthed caves, 
owing to the occasional dropping of water. 
This minute sound will disturb an imag- 
inary visit to the bottom of the cavern 
in the grand nebula in Orion. This giant 
rim, or brink, is fifteen minutes in diame- 
ter, and with a parallax of the 1-200 second, 
a very reasonable estimate, the linear 
diameter is 16,740,000,000,000, nearly 
seventeen trillion miles. But the photo- 
graphs show perspective, a background 
receding into the distance. Beyond doubt, 
the depth of this cave in the stellar floor 
is three times the width, or fifty-one tril- 
lion miles. This is the distance of Sirius 
from the sun. A row of three thousand 
rings, side by side, each of the diameter 
of the orbit of Neptune, could move into 
this huge sink in cosmical wastes, or 
90,000 circles of dimensions of the orbit 
of the earth. Glittering points, all suns, 
no doubt, adorn the brink and adjacent 
regions, and glow and blaze on herculean 
walls within. For what has all along 
appeared to be a flat surface in the central 
regions of this nebula, now reveals distant 
perspective, giving every appearance of a 
receding floor of a cave. But the cave, 
unlike that in the earth in Kentucky, 
U. S. A., set in the blackness of darkness, 
issues floods of pearly light, and bursts 
into shining magnificence. Streamers, 
wisps, sprays, filaments and threads of 
starry lace adorn a wide area and glow 
within the cavern’s vast deeps. And here 
I am imagining these glories in the gloom 
and solitary wastes of a cloud in impene- 
trable darkness, and amid mountain still- 
ness far too intense to be imagined by one 
not having had experience with solitude. 
The huge nebula in Orion is one of many 
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thousands, and other abysses may be 
larger.” 

Man has accomplished what he regards 
—and truthfully, too—as great things 
upon the earth. But here are some of the 
things we have not yet done, as presented 
by Mr. Larkin: 

“The legacy of labor resting upon man 
is to conquer himself and the entire earth. 
His herculean labors are to annihilate war, 
alcohol, disease, poverty, crime, pain, 
insanity, idiocy, poisons, deadly serpents, 
deadly bacteria and insects and harmful 
plants and animals. To drain all swamps, 
fillevery marsh, bog, morass and end death- 
dealing exhalations. Harness rivers, winds, 
tides and solar energy to servitude in the 
production of electricity; and to use this 
now unknown agent to turn every wheel, 
do all work, in shop, factory and trans- . 
port by land, water or air. To wire the 
planet, turn on the electric light and 
transform the night, or negative side of 
nature into day. To make mankind of 
one speech, by use of wireless or space- 
transmission of human intelligence in 
spoken, written or automatically printed 
words. This so that when one anywhere 
on earth hears a word, he will know its 
meaning. To end the hideous sex-perver- 
sion now reigning everywhere and sale of 
women for gold. Also the appalling and 
corroding mind-disease—gold leprosy, in- 
sane clutch of wealth and terrific horrors 
heaped on children for the love of gold. 
This formidable catalog of work is perhaps 
half; the other half is named human 
culture.” 

* * * 

I have given my readers these few tastes 
of Mr. Larkin’s graphic quality as a sci- 
entific thinker and writer. His book, 
however, is a revelation in another line 
entirely. While man can be the most 
simple, the most humble, the most sincere 
of learners, he can also be the most haughty, 
proud, conceited, arrogant being of earth. 
I was about to use the word “ass,” but I 
refrained, as in my long association with 
asses and men, I long ago learned that a 
man puffed up with the arrogance of his 
own colossal conceit is so far beyond an 
ass in folly that I can almost say with 
truth that the more I associate with asses, 
the more sorry I am that I am a man! 
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And in no line of thought has man re- 
vealed his stupendous ignorance more 
than in the realm of mind. He has imag- 
ined not one vain thing, but scores, hun- 
dreds of them, and alas, not in the spirit 
of humility, but of proud self-conceit. 
The first time I came in contact with the 
depths of humility of the true scientist 
was when Major John Wesley Powell, the 
organizer of the United States Bureau of 
American Ethnology and the organizer 
and director from its origin of the United 
States,Geological Survey—confessedly one 
of the greatest scientists and mentalists of 
our age; a man to whom the profoundest 
thinkers came to analyze their reasonings 
and obtain his clear judgment thereupon 
—this was the man whose abnormal hu- 
mility has for life set up the standard in 
my own soul. He explained that it had 
always been the aim and desire of his 
father and mother that he should become 
a Methodist preacher. But, as he grew 
up into manhood, his clear thinking brain 
could not accept all the teachings of the 
Methodist, or, indeed, any other church. 
He clearly saw the inconsistencies of tech- 
nical theology and he refused to stultify 
his conscience by professing acquaintance 
in what he neither comprehended nor 
believed. “Then,” said he, “I felt that in 
honesty to my own soul I must seek to 
solve this problem for myself. For years 
and years I have agonized over it. People 
see the outward results of what they deem 
my life work in those two rows of ponder- 
ous books”—pointing to the wonderful 
volumes of the Geological Survey and 
the Bureau of American Ethnology. ‘But 
you will believe me when I assure you that 
those are but the means I have taken in 
my endeavor to satisfy the unquenchable 
longings of my own soul to know the truth. 
I wanted to find out how men thought; 
what were the processes by which we came 
to conclusions about God and the Uni- 
verse, about Life and its problems. I 
determined to study the primitive mind of 
man—that I could find in the aborigine, 
hence the organization and study of the 
North American Indian. In contrast with 
this primitive mind I must study and knew 
the highest minds of the race. I knew that 
in geological science I should come in con- 
tact with these. For are there any mental 
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processes more complex than those that the 
philosophical geologist must pass through? 
He must go out into the great world of fact 
and discover what exists in this crust of the 
earth. He must be a careful and trained 
observer. He must also be a student, for he 
must know all that other observers have 
seen and thought along the same -lines. 
Then he must be a constructive thinker 
and philosopher, for he must take all he 
has observed and studied, reflect upon it, 
reason upon it, put this and that together, 
follow cause to effect, or reason back to 
cause from effects observed, and then 
make and present in clean-cut language 
the theories that will embrace and explain 
all the facts of his own and others’ obser- 
vations. Here, then, were the two types 
of mind with which I came in constant 
contact. The result of my own life’s 
thinking, therefore, is contained in two 
small books, which I do not expect that more 
than a dozen men in America will ever read 
more than once, and these books were 
simply thought out in order to satisfy the 
longing desires of my own soul for a clearer 
truth than I had yet seen.” 

Is my estimate of Major Powell’s hu- 
mility too great? It is the greatest humil- 
ity I have ever yet met with, until I came 
into close contact with Mr. Larkin. His 
book, ‘Within the Mind Maze,” is the 
greatest note of humility yet struck by the 
physical scientist in his studies into the 
sphere of mind. Read the following most 
carefully: 

“Tt is with humiliation that the ablest 
mentalists, men who have devoted many 
of the mature years of their lives to the 
study of Mind, must now admit that they 
know little about it. That is, of its prop- 
erties. They know nothing about what 
it is, or its cause. Ignorance of these and 
of its nature is supreme. 

“All, therefore, that these scientific 
students are able to do, is to study at- 
tributes and phases of the world’s standing 
and perpetual mystery—Mind. And the 
deeper they delve into the subject, the 
more intricate and elaborate becomes the 
maze in which they find themselves. It 
has come to pass that they have almost 
stopped searching for the cause as being 
unknowable. 

“Men have found the limits of Mind 

















in certain directions. Thus, human beings 
cannot find out how many times larger the 
circumference of a circle is than its diame- 
ter. The search was abandoned years 
ago, and the problem declared insoluble. 
And the ablest mathematicians, after a 
struggle of centuries, are unable to extract 
the square root of 2. 

““Mentalists are now, as it were, against 
a stone wall, a formidable barrier incap- 
able of penetration—the analysis of Mind. 
Great mentalists, as in the case of mathe- 
maticians regarding circles, have not yet 
formally acknowledged defeat, but it is 
the opinion of the writer that they might 
as well. For, in all probability, it is be- 
yond the power of man to find the cause 
of anything. 

“How thought is produced is unknown. 
No trace of information regarding the 
nature of thought has ever been discov- 
ered. None knows what it is. Hundreds 
of theories have been formulated, but not 
one has been demonstrated. The most 
prominent hypothesis at present is that 
thought is electricity. 

“Tt is now known that we cannot begin 
to think of the meaning of the words, 
‘beginning’ or ‘end.’ This language seems 
strange, for we cannot begin to begin. 
Difficulty is encountered in the outset, or 
in the beginning. We are in a maze or 
labyrinth already. And you can think 
for a year if you want to and without result. 
Therefore, beginning is unknowable, and 
end likewise. For if there are such enti- 
ties, then the word ‘eternity’ must be 
dropped from languages. 

“It is hopeless for the reader to try to 
begin to think of eternity. He must fail; 
for to be eternal there has been no begin- 
ning and there can be no end. Thus in a 
few minutes we have found three words 
that may as well be out of the dictionary 
as in—‘beginning,’ ‘end’ and ‘eternity.’ 
Neither can be contained in Mind in man, 
for one destroys the other. 

“ Tnfinity’ is another word that really 
does not affect our Minds. We may think 
that it does, but we are mistaken, for none 
is able to think about infinite space. Look 
closely into this matter. If space is infin- 
ite, it has no beginning or end—that is, 
it is without boundaries. For mark a 
bounding line, then the word ‘infinity’ 
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vanishes. And at once the Mind asks, 
‘What is outside the limiting line?? Man 
has no hope of anyanswer. And the mighty 
maze becomes more obscure with ever- 
deepening plot. 

“We may ‘launch into the deep’ as far 

as we please, but the excursion will be 
useless. No discovery can be made. And, 
to the dismay of mentalists, they have 
found that we cannot think of a cause, or 
rather the meaning of the words ‘first 
cause.’ 
“Tf we make a powerful effort to think 
of any cause, the Mind tries to think of 
its cause, and again of another cause. 
It is known that thinking of causes of causes 
may be carried backward an infinitely long 
time without stopping. 

“Notice, now, that we are in a corridor 
of a side labyrinth, for there cannot be an 
infinite time in the past, because there 
must be time in the future also. This would 
imply two infinities which cannot be. 

“Since it is utterly impossible to think 
of any kind of a cause, even one close by 
either our right hand or left, and whose 
effects are seen with our own eyes, it is 
so hopeless to try to begin to think of a 
first cause that great logicians and men- 
talists no longer make the effort. 

“Take a highly disciplined Mind of 
any one of the world’s great mathema- 
ticians, where one mind contains more 
stored wisdom than one million other 
men’s minds, and watch what he does. He 
may let fall a sounding line into space year 
after year in search of solution of some 
mighty problem. He taxes his mental 
power to the extreme limit, retraces his 
steps and winds up the line. Before with- 
drawing in defeat he makes a mark similar 
to a figure 8 turned over on its side. All 
mathematical explorers agreed a long time 
since to thus mark the limit of their ad- 
vance within the maze. This is to warn 
any other wanderer that it is no use to go 
farther in that direction. 

“The meaning of this sign is infinity, 
and the ablest minds on earth stop short 
when they see this appalling character in 
any mathematical book. Only the super- 
ficial, the weak ones, even try to think 
of eternity, infinity, beginning, end, center 
or circumference, limits and boundaries 
or causes. 
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“It is well, for those who make effort to 
think of these cannot even begin to think 
of the mind of a mathematician. It is a 
sheer waste of time to try to center Mind 
on any of the transcendent subjects given 
above. 

“Great mentalists do not, for they are 
only too well aware that they are all 
unknowable. But note the conclusion 
reached here. Is it not wonderful, indeed, 
that there are perhaps two hundred minds 
now on earth so powerful that the minds 
of all the others, millions on millions, 
cannot even begin to think about them? 
Wonders pile up, for indeed Mind may be 
the highest of all. If so, it cannot be a 
result, mere product of any physical, any 
kind of organic activity. True, the nature 
of Mind is unknown, but it does seem to 
be an entity far too elaborate and refined 
to be a product. To me, it seems better 
to call it an original cause, and all other 
acts whatever effects.” 

* * * 

Now read and digest the following: 

PA ‘‘After a lapse of forty centuries, a period 
during which men almost forgot, or ignored 
their mental powers, they are now com- 
mencing the fascinating study—human 
mentality. In remote antiquity, in the 
distant East, in India, a mighty race, the 
Aryan Hindus, produced a series of able 
mentalists. They passed century after 
century along the banks of the Ganges, 
Jumna and Indus in wondering what their 
minds could possibly be. Perhaps they 
carried their researches on mentalism to 
excess, to the neglect of the material things 
of life in this world. But western nations 
are now carrying matters to the opposite 
extreme. From the decline of true Hindu 
philosophy as long ago, no doubt, as from 
2000 to 1500 years B.-c., until about the 
period 1850 to 1880 a.p., that inscrutable 
mystery—the Mind—was not studied. 
Scarcely any effort was made striving to 
analyze and find the properties of the 
complex entity. Since 1880 a large num- 
ber of works have appeared on mentalism. 
Continued thought on the subject has 
produced many elaborate works. And 
many series of intricate experiments and 
analyses have been made in mentological 
laboratories. 

“But all these researches have merely 
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brought us through the portals of a vast 
mental maze. We are still in a labyrinth 
more inscrutable, profound and intricate 
than that of the Egyptians at Arsinoe. 
That has three thousand mysterious 
chambers. Some of these were entered 
during mystical esoteric rites but once 
each year. It had 1,500 porphyry and 
marble rooms above the earth and 1,500 
below the surface. The occult, the mys- 
terious and obscure things of all antiquity 
were centered in these splendid halls, 
chambers and passages. Without a guide 
one could easily lose his way amid the 
long-drawn avenues, stately pillars, hidden 
nooks and corners and winding stairways. 
These led from exoteric rooms to esoteric 
directly below. Philosophers, students of 
the occult, and intellectual) men from 
India, Bactria, Persia, Babylonia, Pales- 
tine, Phoenicia, Greece, Rome, and Gaul 
came here to learn of wonders wholly un- 
known to material eyes, but to mental 
only. Elaborate rites of initiation, with 
the teaching of wisdom were kept up with 
regal splendors during many centuries. 
For all traces of wisdom were kept in secret 
during all antique ages. And the word 
‘occult’ was applied to Mind studies only. 

“But our own minds are labyrinths far 
more inscrutable than those at Arsinoe, 
Crete and Lemnos. We are now in the 
great hall just beyond the gateway. 
Colossal doors as of granite sealed since 
man began to explore are on all sides. One 
or two have been opened. They reveal vast 
corridors lined with gates and doors. Three 
or four of these have been gently moved 
ajar and peering eyes have rested with 
awe on other openings, dark and dim 
recesses, crypts, storerooms and cells. 
Few have been entered, and those that 
have are not understood. The writer has 
been in two labyrinths—Mammoth Cave 
in Kentucky, a maze of corridors in stone, 
stalactites and gloom; and the other was 
the floral maze at Hotel Del Monte, 
Monterey, California. The winding ways 
of most intricate design were in between 
living walls of cypress, trailing vines, 
roses, heliotropes, carnations, hydrangeas, 
ard myriad kinds of flowers beside, all 
bathed in the splendors of light from that 
glory—the sun of California. In both 
mazes, one of stone and the other of flowers, 




















I became bewildered and lost. But these 
riddles are as toys compared with the 
mighty mazes of Mind. So far we have not 
explored beyond the gates of the temple. 
But the Hindu mentalists plunged into 
the wilderness and discovered esoteric 
wonders. A few of their descendants are 
now living in the Orient, and a very few 
have visited the West, even entering the 
United States. These two or three knew 
how to use their minds. This wisdom is 
a legacy of forty centuries. The army of 
ghouls and fakirs have no relation to these, 
however. At present, mentalists of the 
West are comparatively ignorant of even 
the elements of Mind. None ancient or 
modern has discovered its origin. Perhaps 
this must remain forever unknown. The 
ablest scientific men at present do not 
know what Mind is. Ask one of these 
great scientists, as I have often, about 
Mind, and they recoil as though they 
had dashed against a stone wall. A well- 
known astronomer told me that he ‘could 
not even begin to think about his Mind.’ 
He was a. deep mathematician, trained 
from youth to do that wonderful thing— 
think. I have asked astronomers, chem- 
ists, physicists, physiologists, biologists, 
mathematicians, botanists, geologists and 
other trained scientific men about Mind. 
Without an exception they seem to be 
disconcerted, and are unable to give any 
opinion. So, I say, that nothing is known 
of the true nature of Mind, thought, will, 
perception, reason, memory, recall, intui- 
tion, introspection, or any other word so 
often based on Mind in books on mental- 
ism. Thus books are printed striving to 
show that Mind is a cause; and other vol- 
umes to declare it to be an effect. Whole 
shelves are groaning with ‘labored tomes’ 
to prove that there is a ‘primordial cos- 
mical Mind,’ and that it was in existence 
long before matter. Just above, the boards 
are bending with philosophies teaching 
that matter has existed from all eternity, 
and that Mind is an extremely late product 
of activity in matter. 

“Take the familiar case of Mind here 
roundabout on earth. Our little atom of 
world, ‘our earth,’ was born out of cosmical 
turbulence, upheaval and unrest. Awful 
churnings, kneadings and mixing of the 
raging elements went on for ages before 
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the globe, a spherical world, the earth, 
could be formed out of primeval chaos. 
Millions of years of local turmoil in geo- 
logic strata succeeded the formation of the 
ball. Eons- of earthquakes, bellowing 
volcanoes, and explosions of pent-up gases 
rolled away in colossal war. Water and 
ages of hissing steam in turbid boiling seas 
and seething areas of mud followed in the 
work of preparing soil. Finally terrestrial 
scenes of turbulence died away; hoarse 
notes of geologic war lapsed into silence; 
the tossing sea subsided into its present 
wave-heights; howling winds became a 
comparative calm. Internal heat died out 
with thickening crust, while external light- 
nings dwindled into the tiny outbursts 
of asummer’s storm. Yet all was not still 
and quiet enough for the appearance of 
that awful mystery, life. Clouds must 
roll away, the sun must assume dominion, 
meteorological upheavals must -be curbed 
and lightnings controlled. Genial warmth 
with the exact degree of humidity fol- 
lowed. All cosmical turbulence died out, 
and a hush and silence fell on nature. 
Intense expectancy animated the ancient 
rocks, and the ‘mountains looked on the 
sea.’ Peaks, hills, clouds and waves 
knew that the one event of the world was 
about to occur. The stupendous mystery 
did come on apace, the result of a 
thousand million years of work of prepa- 
ration appeared, and nature looked on in 
amazement, but with microscopic eyes. 
The mighty event was this: A bag of 
gelatine inclosed a drop of water at mild 
temperature. But the bag or sack, an 
exceedingly thin membrane, enclosed the 
two standing marvels of nature, Life and 
Mind. The animal, the first, was an 
amoeba, and the wonderful nucleus within. 
It at once began to use its Mind, or at 
least that part of Mind now called will. 
That is, it made up its mind to move and 
moved. Again it made up its Mind to eat 
and it did eat. The next act was that of 
dividing into two beings. The latest and 
direct result of the appearance of the first 
ameceba is the production, in very recent 
times, of mathematicians, two to each 
million of human beings. These two are 
so marvelous that entire hundreds of mil- 
lions of others—men and women appar- 
ently like them—can form no conception 
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of their wonderful Minds. Mentalists are 
unable to detect any difference between the 
wills of amcebas and men. Mind has 
expanded in an unbroken series from an 
amoeba to a mathematician.. There are 
perhaps sixteen hundred million human 
beings now living, and thirty-two hundred 
are mathematicians. Of this number there 
are possibly forty great mathematicians 
and a dozen greater than the remaining 
twenty-eight. Then these twelve men 
know more about the cosmic universe in 
which they find themselves than the entire 
human race beside. It is now known that 
no concept can be formed in the Mind 
regarding nature, in a non-mathematical 
mentality. At the World’s Congress of 
Mathematicians in St. Louis, at the Fair, 
I looked day after day, just through little 
wicket doors, in the great doors of their 
minds. Once or twice I caught glimpses of 
the shining doors and gates of corridors 
within. And who is able to analyze one 
of these men’s minds? There were eighty- 
two trained scholarly men in the room; 
and one could simply feel their mighty 
minds. Each man could weigh the uni- 
verse of stars and tell their vast distances 
from the earth. A dozen languages were 
spoken by them, for they were the select 
ones from as many nations. I then wrote 
an article which was published in a maga- 
zine saying that the ‘human mind is pos- 
sessed of limitless power.’ I believe it, 
it is true, Mind can be expanded to any 
extent. It is as wide and boundless as in- 
terminable cosmical space. But it is with 
a feeling of humiliation, chagrin, discom- 
fiture and dismay that I here confess that 
I have no trace of an idea what it is. I 
cannot begin to think about it.” 

In the presence of such humility of con- 
fession the reader is then fully prepared 
for the following conclusions of a profound 
physical scientist—not a “Christian sci- 
entist,” a “mentalist,” or a “psychologist,” 
but of one who has reached his decisions 
after a lifetime of study of the work and 
philosophy of students of the physical 
side of life. 

“The most absurd idea of Schelling was 
that of Nature being a precursor of Mind. 
The fact is, Mind is the precursor of all 
Nature. Unconscious Nature after long 
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evolution produces intelligence uncon- 
sciously. That is, Nature in developing 
intelligence is not, or originally was not, 
aware what it was doing. Nature’s high- 
est aim is to reflect itself, revert to itself, 
or become objective to itself. In order to 
do this it develops reason, or the type or 
phase of reason manifesting in man. This 
is the consummation of the process of 
returning to itself. The process is sepa- 
rated into three divisions: one is named 
fate, another Nature, and the third Provi- 
dence. Now it doth appear that one word 
can be substituted for three, to save time 
and space, and this word is ‘Creator.”’ 

“The doctrine that all visible Nature is 
temporary, that all things or objects appear 
and vanish has ever been held by some 
philosophy, and is fascinating. The living 
and dying of all Nature in her visible forms 
serve only to render the Master Mind all 
the more majestic and sublime, omnipo- 
tent and supreme.” 

“The Mighty Mind that formed the 
stellar universe, congeries of suns, billions 
of worlds, flying comets, dashing meteors 
and auroral splendors; that created light 
and the supernal colors of the solar spec- 
trum, the glories of sounds, tuneful strains 
and harmonics, the flowers, leaves, singing 
birds, the tiny humming birds, buzzing 
along with bees by my windows, here in 
a wilderness of wild flowers of the moun- 
tains, as I write; all these wonders, and 
the sea, the sea, visible from another win- 
dow, with expanse of clouds, now blazing 
in sunset glow, these and an infinity of 
wonders in telescope and microscope, and 
more, so many that there could not be 
books enough in the world to mention 
them, the Majestic Mind found all these 
trivial works, and insignificant when 
mentioned in the same series—with the 
work of causing Mind to manifest in any 
kind or phase of matter.” 

“Let stellar structures come and go in 
ever-recurring series, then Mind preceding 
all these mutations is the Eternal.” 

“Every science, every line, lane, path- 
way and road leads directly to a Universal 
Mind.” 

“There is not a great scientist now living 
not aware of the existence of Mind in the 
sidereal universe—a dominating Mind.” 


(With Mr. Larkin’s permission, I give his address, Lock Box 1643, Los Angeles, California, and invite those 


who humbly desire to know to communicate with him.) 




















Ancient Correspondence 
by Hallam Winter 


HE gentle art of correspon- 
dence as a feature of cul- 
tured and social life is fast 
becoming a lost art in these 

*days ofstenographers, type- 
writers and many-paged 
newspapers. Less than a 
century divides us from a 
time when every lady and 
gentleman with any claims 
to gentility, and indeed 
many less pretentious people, wrote letters 
to relatives, friends and lovers, and even 
to business and political correspondents, 
which were alike creditable to head and 
heart, and indeed in many cases have be- 
come classic literature, important as sources 
of historical information, profitable study 
and charming entertainment. — 

It is declared by Hellanicus, an historian 
of the most ancient Asiatic dynasties, that 
Atossa, a daughter of Cyrus the Great, 
later wife to Cambyses of Persia, and after 
his death to Darius, the father of the pow- 
erful and unfortunate Xerxes, first inau- 
gurated that epistolary correspondence, 
which was neither for the purpose of 
announcing imperial desires, or official 
information, but conveyed to distant 
friends enlivening gossip and personal 
confidences and assurances. Tatian, who 
used his record (long since lost with other 
ancient memorials) to support his conten- 
tion that the Greeks claimed as their own 
the prior discoveries of nations termed 
by them “barbarians,” was also copied 
by Clement of Alexandria, the writings of 
both being still extant. 

But it is certain that long before this, 
personal correspondence to a_ limited 
extent is recorded in history, both sacred 
and profane. Thus David, king of Israel, 
wrote to Jacob by the hands of Uriah, the 
brave husband of the beautiful Bathsheba, 
to abandon him in the very front of the 
battle-that by his death might be con- 
cealed the sin of the lovers; as Bellero- 














phontes in Homer’s deathless verse bore 
from Proteus, king of Argos, to Jobates, 
king of Lycia, the letter that was to be 
his own death-warrant when delivered. 
So, too, Pausanias, king of Sparta, when 
he sent a treasonable missive to Artabazus, 
the Persian satrap, in it directed him to 
slay the bearer; but the messenger, who 
had learned that of all the men sent by 
Pausanias to the Persian, none had ever 
returned, counterfeited the seal of Pau- 
sanias, learned the fate prepared for him- 
self, and laying the letter before the 
Ephori of Sparta, saw his treacherous 
commander dishonored and sent to exe- 
cution. 

The letters of Jezebel, when she copied 
Ahab’s seal, and commanded the slaying 
of Naboth; King Jehu’s missives to 
the chieftains of Samaria; the Assyrian 
monarch’s threatening epistle to King 
Hezekiah, and the kindly and protecting 
missives of Cyrus, when the Jews returned 
from their captivity, are familiar examples 
of Biblical letters. The Apocrypha and 
New Testament present many other 
instances, most of them, however, being 
directed to churches and districts rather 
than to individuals. In all of the apos- 
tolical epistles, however, the spirit of indi- 
vidual pleading, advice and affection is 
so all-pervading; that throughout the 
centuries the sentences from the heart 
and lips of a writer long since “dust and 
ashes” have appealed directly to millions 
of hearts of every race, clime and tongue. 

The correspondence of the great men 
of the ancient Greeks present little that 
is not philosophical, political or didactic 
in its character, and it was not until the 
age of Julius Caesar that the Romans 
began to reflect in their letters something 
of the incident and spirit of their times. 
The following letter of Cicero to Atticus 
gives an interesting account of a visit by 
Julius Caesar, very shortly before the 
tragical death of the great soldier: 
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“Oh, this visit, so much dreaded! And 
yet one which I am not sorry to have re- 
ceived, for it went off most pleasantly. 
When he came the evening before, on the 
18th, to my neighbor Phillipus, the house 
was so crowded with soldiers that there 
was scarcely a vacant room for Caesar to 
sup in. There were about two thousand 
of them, which made me feel a little un- 
easiness for the next day. But Barba 
Cassius set me at ease. He assigned me a 
guard, made the rest encamp in the fields, 
so that my house was kept clear. 

“On the 19th he staid with Balhus until 
one o’clcok, but admitted no one. He 
was settling accounts as I suppose with 





CICERO 


From a bronze medal struck by the town of Magnesia 
in Lydia 


Balbus. He then walked by the shore to 
my house. At two he took the bath. The 
verses on Mamurra were then read to him. 
[These are supposed to be a satire on 
Mamurra’s debauchery and luxury, in 
which Caesar also was satirized by Catul- 
lus.| His countenance was unchanged. 

“He was rubbed and anointed, and then 
disposed himself at table after taking an 
emetic [a habit considered by the Romans 
of that time as conducive to health, as 
well as to luxurious gormandizing] and 
ate and drank in a very free and easy 
manner; for he was entertained hospit- 
ably and elegantly, and our discourse 
resembled our repast in its relish and 
seasoning. Besides Caesar’s table, his 
attendants were well provided for in three 
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other rooms, nor was there any deficiency 
in the provision made for his freedmen of 
lower quality and his slaves; but those 
of the better sort were elegantly enter- 
tained. Need I say more? I acted as 
man to man. Yet he was not the man to 
whom one would say at parting, ‘I pray 
you, let me have this visit repeated when 
you come this way again.’ Once is enough. 

“Not a word passed between us on 
business, but much literary talk. To 
make short of the matter, he was perfectly 
pleased and easy. He talk&d of spending 
one day at Puteoli, another at Baiae. 
You have thus the account of the day’s 
entertainment—an entertainment not 
agreeable but still not troublesome to me. 
I shall stay here a little longer and then 
to Tusculum. 

“As he passed by Dollabella’s villa his 
troops marched close by the side of his 
horse, on the right and left, which was done 
nowhere else. I had this from Nicias.” 

No long time after, Caesar died under 
the daggers of Cassius, Brutus, Casca, 
Trebonius .and other conspirators, and 
Cicero, remaining at Rome, was for a time 
favorable to the views of Octavius Caesar, 
and even attempted to make peace be- 
tween him and the forces of Brutus and 
Cassius, then triumphant in the eastern 
provinces, but utterly failed. When at 
last Octavius, Antony and Lepidus formed 
that merciless triumvirate, whose union 
was cemented by the mutual sacrifice of 
former friends and supporters to the 
hatred or interest of one or more of the 
three, Cicero was devoted to death at the 
desire of Mark Antony, and for the mo- 
ment saved his life by taking ship and 
putting tosea. But the weather was rough, 
and Cicero, taking refuge for a night in 
the same Formian villa in which he had 
entertained Julius Caesar, was captured 
in the grounds and at once beheaded. His 
head and hands were carried to Antony, 
who exposed them to the public on that 
rostrum from which he had so often 
spoken in defence of the liberties and honor 
of the Republic, whose people viewed the 
unworthy and savage spectacle with almost 
universal reproach and sorrow. 

The following from the Emperor Au- 
gustus Caesar to his little grandson is both 
playful and affectionate: 











“Kalend. October. 

“Blessings upon thee! my dear little 
Caius, as dear to me as one of my eyes, 
whose presence I always feel the want of 
when absent from me, but particularly on 
such a day as was yesterday. My eyes 
looked anxiously for you, my dear Caius, 
who, wheresoever you might happen then 
to be, did not, I hope, forget to celebrate 
my 64th birthday as a moment of joyful 
interest; for, as you see, I have passed 
through my 63d year, the grand climac- 
teric of old age. I pray God that as to the 
time which remains to me, it may be per- 
mitted to me to pass through it in a 
prosperous state of the republic, you being 
preserved to me and performing the part 
of a good man worthy to succeed me in 
the station which I now hold.” 

In even lighter and more cheerful vein 
is the following letter from Seneca to 
Lucilius, written not from his villa, but 
from a public lodging house or hotel in 
Rome: 

“T really begin to think that silence is 
not so necessary as it may seem to the 
man of study. Behold me situated where 
every variety of noise clamors around me. 
I lodge directly over the public bath. 
Imagine all kinds of sounds to which one’s 
ears are the most irreconcilable. I will 
begin with those stout fellows who come 
here to practise boxing. When they throw 
about their hands with a load of lead in 
them, and labor at their work, or imitate 
those who so do, I hear their groans, and 
as often as they send forth their breath, 
after long holding it in, I hear their sharp 
and hissing respirations. 

‘‘When one of those idle fellows whose 
occupation it is to anoint the common 
wrestlers comes my way, I am sure to hear 
the report of his slap upon his patient’s 
shoulders, which he inflicts with the flat 
or hollow palm of his hand; but if a ball- 
player comes in and begins to count his 
balls for the game, I am really almost done 
for. To these annoyances you must add 
the swaggering blusterer with his foul 
manners and loud tongue, the apprehended 
thief, and the bawling of one who is de- 
lighted to hear his own voice echo through 
the bath; then comes the slashing sound 
of the bather who leaps into the pool; 
and then the hubbub of the talkers whose 
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voices would be bearable enough if one 
heard only these. Nor must you leave 
out the depilatory operator, whistling out 
his shrill and squeaking tones to call atten- 
tion, and never silent but when he is at 
his work or has got some other to call 
for his service. Then comes the confec- 
tioner, the seller of sausages and cakes, the 
retailers from the cook’s shops with their 
multifarious cries, and the venders of small 
wares with their peculiar tones. 

“ Surely,’ you say, ‘you must be deaf, 
or have nerves of iron, who can be in 
your senses amidst such various and disso- 
nant sounds, when the mere greetings of 
his acquaintances nearly kills our friénd 
Cryssipus.’ But, to tell you the truth, 
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all this noise no more disturbs me than 
running or falling water; although I have 
heard that a certain people on the banks 
of the river Nile deemed it a sufficient 
reason for changing the site of their city 
that they were unable to bear the noise 
of the cataracts. As for me, I am more 
distracted by any articulate utterance 
than by any mere noise. This draws off 
the mind, the other merely strikes upon 
the ear.” 

Few have written more happily of the 
charms and advantages of friendship and 
friendly correspondence than did Seneca 
in this appeal to Lucilius: “Send us your 
thoughts. One may hold conversations 
with absent friends, and indeed as long 
and as often as we please. Nay, indeed 
we enjoy this pleasure the more for being 
absent; for the presence of a friend puts 
a degree of reserve upon us. And as when 
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we are together we talk and walk at leisure, 
so when we part we are apt to think no 
more about those we have just been with. 
We should, therefore, complain less of 
absence than we do; for those who are 
thrown most together are often virtually 
absent. Look at the nights which are 
passed in necessary separation; then to 
the diversity of occupation; then to the 
separate studies which engage us, and our 
frequent calls into the country, and it 
will be seen that a journey to a long dis- 
tance does not rob us of so very much of 
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each other’s society. It is in the mind 
that we must keep the possession of our 
friend. This is never absent. It daily sees 
whom it pleases. Therefore study with 
me; sup with me; walk with me. We 
should, indeed, live within narrow bounds, 
. if the door was shut upon our thoughts. 
I see you, my Lucilius, and hear you as 
well as ever. I am so much with you in 
thought that I begin to doubt whether 
I shall deem it worth while to write you 
any more epistles, but content myself 
rather with mere notes or billets.” 
Another letter to Lucilius, beginning 
“A great and generous thing is the soul of 
man, reaching to the limits of a common 
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intelligence with the Deity himself,” dis- 
cusses the tremendous questions of life and 
death, and has but few rivals, even among 
great evangelists, in its enthusiastic por- 
trayal of the life of the enfranchised soul. 
He says of physical death and the life 
beyond: 

“Dismiss, therefore, without uneasi- 
ness these members which are no necessary 
part of you; this body which has so long 
been your lodging. Let it be divided, 
destroyed, abolished. Why does the 
thought of this make you sad? It is the 
common destiny; thus what envelopes 
the newborn infant perishes. Why love 
you so much these things which are not 
your own? They are only your outward 
covering. The day will come which shall 
take this covering from you, and make 
you come forth from your present unclean 
quarters. Even now take your flight from 
them as much as you can, estranged even 
from those things which seem most neces- 
sary to you; fix your thoughts upon some- 
thing else, higher and nobler. 

“At some time or other the secrets of 
Nature will be revealed to you; this dark- 
ness shall be dissipated, and light shall 
break in upon you on every side. Imagine 
within yourself how great will be that 
effulgence, when so many stars inter- 
mingle their glorious beams. No shadow 
shall cross that pure, serene radiance; on 
every side the heavens shall be equally 
resplendent. 

“Day and night are changes known to 
us only in this lower, elemental condition. 
Then you will say that hitherto you have 
lived in darkness; when wholly yourself 
you shall see around you that universal 
radiance which now you can but imper- 
fectly discern through the narrow vision 
of your mortal eyes, and yet are filled 
with admiration at the distant spectacle. 
What, then, will be the effect of its divine 
effulgence, when, in its own realm, you 
shall at last behold it? 

“Such a thought will not allow anything 
sordid to settle in your mind; nothing 
base, nothing ungentle. It tells us that 
the gods are the witnesses. of everything; 
it commands us to seek their approval, to 
prepare ourselves for communion with 
them, and to keep eternity in view; by 
dwelling upon which, in our thoughts, we 























are raised above the dread. of armies; 
no frumpet’s sound can dismay us, no 
threats alarm. What can he fear, to whom 
death is an object of joyful expectation?” 


* * * 


It was not long before Seneca was 
doomed by the tyrant Nero to that death 
which not even his virtues and faithful 
service could avert under the rule of such 
a monster. Neither the brilliant, epicu- 
rean yet faithful friendship of Petronius, 
nor the gentle but firm sincerity of Seneca 
could in those days avert suspicion. 

Suddenly the officers of the emperor 
surprised him and Paulina, his wife, at 
supper with two friends, and after a few 
questions about the conspiracy of Piso, 
the tribune intimated to him that he 
would be permitted to avoid the ignominy 
of an execution by choosing the manner of 
his own death. 

Paulina, his noble wife, attempted to 
die with him, but was prevented by the 
commands of the emperor, and outlived 
him a few months, broken in health and 
spirits. 

But enough of the ancient world, in 
which there were no postal facilities, except 
such as were established for the conven- 
ience of rulers, whose suspicions were very 
apt to be excited by the exchange of letters 
between prominent and intelligent men. 
Most of the letters of special friendship or 
interest were sent by trusted messengers, 
or the captains or supercargoes of ships, 
and this was the case all over Europe until 
the last of the Sixteenth Century. Thin 
sheets of wood, covered with hardened 
wax, or written upon with ink, the inner 
bark of the linden, cotton and linen cloth, 
bits of vellum and parchment, and the 
costly papyrus were not generally sup- 
planted by paper until the fourteenth 
century, although some very ancient 
writings have been found in Egyptian 
tombs, and it is thought that the Chinese 
possessed the art of paper making many 
centuries before Christ. But until the 
era of Queen Elizabeth correspondence 
was a costly and unusual accomplishment 
in England, but was taken up with avidity 
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when the multiplication of paper mills 
and the establishment of postal facilities 
made it possible for the average citizen 
to indulge in the luxury of letter-writing. 

History has been called “a bundle of 
letters.” The character and personality 
of a man or woman is revealed vividly 
through the limpic flow of ink in a personal 
letter. For some time it has been the de- 
sire of the NATIONAL to make a collection 
of the most famous letters of history— 
those that are full of the real heart senti- 
ment, whether it may be the classic corre- 
spondence of Heloise and Abelard, Jo- 
sephine’s letters to Napoleon, Swift’s love 
epistles to Stella or Vanessa, Carlyle’s 
letters to his wife, Burns’ or Byron’s to 
their bosom friends, or Franklin’s or Aaron 
Burr’s to their beloved daughters. No 
famous character in history is known inti- 
mately until his letters are read. A volume 
of one person’s may grow tedious with 
details—but there is usually one letter that 
expresses a supreme crisis in his life. 

Where is there a man or woman who has 
not been impressed at some time by some 
letter? It may not have been in a book, 
it may not have come from the pen of a 
distinguished man; it may have been laid 
aside for years with the vivid portrayal of 
some scene, or the expression of some feel- 
ing that has touched the deep wellspring 
of emotion. In days of rejoicing or in 
days of sorrow, a kindly personal letter 
is a medium that expresses the sympathy 
or congratulation of the distant friend or 
relative. There is nothing of more interest 
to editors than to know what interests 
the people, and letter-writing in its genu- 
ine, broad sense is the ideal sought by 
every writer and editor. 

It is desired to publish from time to 
time in the pages of the NATIONAL some 
of the letters that have appealed to the 
people, and to have the “heart letters” of 
our readers published in a little corner of 
their own. The details of the “Heart 
Letter Corner” will be found in the “Let’s 
Talk it Over” pages, and it is hoped that 
the NATIONAL may become the medium of 
reviving the neglected art of a heartsome 
and finished correspondence. 











A Tribute to Abraham L sisi 


by Hon. Frank S. Black 
Former Governor of New York 


HERE are subjects upon which noth- 

ing new can be said, but which still 

arouse the fervor awakened at their 
first enunciation. If the song was true 
when it started on its journey, it will be 
sung as long as human hearts vibrate and 
tongues retain the gift of speech. It will 
be lisped by those who are tottering on to- 
ward the end, and echoed by those whose 
hearts are filled with the promise and the 
glow of youth. If the product was genuine 
when it passed from the Creator’s hand, it 
will neither be dimmed by agenorcheapened 
by familiarity; for honor is not decreased 
by contact and truth is never out of tune. 

If none of the old stories is ever to be 
retold, many a noble inspiration must be 
lost and many a tender chord must re- 
main untouched. 

This is the age, I know, when the search 
is at its height for the new and marvelous, 
and in this eagerness the primeval forests 
are swept away, the bowels of the ‘earth 
are punctured, and even on the remotest 
sea the observant eye detects the flutter 
of a sail. The watchword is energy, the 
goal is success; but in the fever of modern 
enterprise a moment’s rest can do no harm. 
We must not only acquire; we must re- 
tain. We must not only learn; we must 
remember. The newest is not always the 
best. The date or luster of the coin does 
not determine its metal. The substance 
may be plain and unobtrusive, and still 
be gold. Whoever chooses without a 
proper test may die both a pauper and a 
fool. The paintings of recent times have 
evoked the praise of critics, and yet 
thousands still pay their homage to an 
older genius. Modern literature is ablaze 
with beauty and with power, and yet 
millions are still going to one old and 
thumbworn text for their final consolation. 

Remembering the force of these ex- 
amples, it will be profitable sometimes to 
step one side for the serious contemplation 


of rugged, lasting qualities in whatever age 
or garb they have appeared. The hero 
of an hour will pass as quickly as he came. 
The flashlight will dazzle and blind, but 
when the eyes are rubbed the impression 
has passed away; but the landscape that 
comes slowly into view with the rising 
sun, growing more resplendent and dis- 
tinct with his ascending power, and fading 
gently from the vision at the approach of 
night, will remain in the mind forever, to 
illuminate, to strengthen and to cheer. 
And men are like impressions. There are 
more examples of the flashlight kind than 
there are fireflies on a summer’s night, 
but there is no nobler representative of 
the enduring and immortal than he in 
whose name this event is celebrated. 
Whoever imparts a new view of his char- 
acter must tell it to the newborn, to whom 
all things are new; for to the intelligent 
and mature his name and virtues have 
been long familiar. His was the power 
that commanded admiration and the 
humanity that invited love; mild but 
inflexible, just but merciful, great but 
simple, he possessed a head that com- 
manded men and a heart that attracted 
babes. His conscience was strong enough 
to bear continual use. It was not alone 
for public occasions nor great emergencies. 
It was never a capital, but always a chart. 
It was never his servant, to be dismissed 
at will; but his companion, to be always 
at his side. It was with him, but never 
behind him; for he knew that a pursuing 
conscience is an accuser and not a guide, 
and brings remorse instead of comfort. 
His greatness did not depend upon his 
title, for greatness was his when the title 
was bestowed. He leaned upon no fiction 
of nobility, and kissed no hand to obtain 
his rank; but the stamp of nobility and 
power which he wore was conferred upon 
him in that log hut in Kentucky, that day 
in 1809, when he and Nancy Hanks were 
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first seen there together, and. it was con- 
ferred by a power which, unlike earthly 
potentates, never confers a title without 
a character that will adorn it. When we 
understand the tremendous advantages of 
a humble birth, when we realize that the 
privations of youth are the pillars of 
strength to maturer years, then we shall 
cease to wonder that out of such obscure 
surroundings as watched the coming of 
Abraham Lincoln should spring the colossal 
and supreme figure of modern history. 


= * * 


Groves are better than temples, fields 
are better than gorgeous carpetings, rail 
fences are better than lines of kneeling 
slaves, and the winds are better than music 
if you are raising heroes and founding 
governments. 

Those who understand these things and 
have felt the heart of Nature beat will 
not wonder that this man could stand 
the shock and fury of war, and yet main- 
tain that calm serenity which enabled 
him to hear. above the roar of the storm 
that enveloped him the low, smothered 
cry that demanded the freedom of the race. 

If you look for attributes that dazzle 
and bewilder, you must seek them else- 
where than in the character of Abraham 
Lincoln. It was not by show or glitter 
or by sound that the great moments of 
history were marked and the great deeds 
of mankind were wrought. The color 
counts for nothing; it is the fiber alone 
that lasts. The precept will be forgotten 
unless the deed is remembered. The 
wildest strains of martial music will pass 
away on the wind, while the grim an2 
deadly courage of the soldier, moving and 
acting without a word, will mark the spot 
where pilgrims of every race will linger 
and worship forever. 

No character in the world more clearly 
saw the worth of substance and the mock- 
ery of show, and no career ever set in such 
everlasting light the doctrine that, although 
vanity and pretense may flourish for a day 
there can be no lasting triumph not founded 
on the truth. 

The life of Lincoln moved upon that 
high, consistent plane which the surround- 
ings of his youth inspired. Poverty is a 
hard but oftentimes a loving nurse. If 
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fortune denies the luxuries of wealth 
she makes generous compensation in that 
greater love which they alone can ever 
know who have faced privations together. 
The child may shiver in the fury of the 
blast which no maternal tenderness can 
shield him from, but he may feel a helpless 
tear drop upon his cheek which will keep 
him warm till the snows of time have cov- 
ered his hair. It is not wealth that counts 
in the making of the world, but character. 
And character is best formed amid those 
surroundings where every waking hour 
is filled with struggle, where no flag of 
truce is ever sent, and only darkness 
stays the conflict. Give me the hut that 
is small enough, the poverty that is deep 
enough, the love that is great enough, and 
over all the fear of God, and I will raise 
from them the best there is in human 
character. 

This lad, uncouth and poor, without 
aid or accidental circumstances, rising as 
steadily as the sun, marked a path across 


. the sky so luminous and clear that there 


is not one to mate it to be discovered in 
the heavens, and throughout its whole 
majestic length there is no spot or blemish 
in it. 

The love of justice and fair play and 
that respect for order and the law which 
must underlie every nation that would 
long endure were deeply imbedded in his 
nature. These, I know, are qualities 
destitute of show and whose names are 
never set to music; but unless there is in 
the people’s heart a deep sense of their 
everlasting value, that people will neither 
command respect in times of their pros- 
perity nor sympathy in the hour of their 
decay. These are the qualities that stand 
the test when hurricanes sweep by. These 
are the joints of oak that ride the storm, 
and, when the clouds have melted and the 
waves are still, move on serenely in their 
course. Times will come when nothing 
but the best can save us. Without warn- 
ing and without cause, out of a clear and 
smiling sky may descend the bolt that will 
scatter the weaker qualities to the winds. 
We have seen that bolt descend. There 
is danger at such a time. The hurricane 
will pass like the rushing of the sea. Then 
is the time to determine whether govern- 
ments can stand amid such perilous sur- 
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roundings. The American character has 
beenFoften proved superior to any test. 
No danger can be so great and no calamity 
so sudden as to throw it off its guard. 
This great strength in times of. trial and 
this self-restraint in times of wild excite- 
ment have been attained by years of 
training, precept and experience. Justice 
has so often emerged triumphant from 
obstacles which seemed to chain her 
limbs and make the righteous path im- 
possible that there is now rooted in the 
American heart the faith that, no matter 
how dark the night, there will somehow 
break through at the appointed hour a 
light which shall reveal to eager eyes the 
upright forms of Justice and the Law, 
still moving hand in hand, still supreme 
over chaos and despair, the image and the 
substance of the world’s sublime reliance. 


* * * 


I shall not try to present Lincoln as an 
orator, a lawyer, a statesman or a politi- 
cian. His name and his performances in 
the lines which he putsued have been cut 
into the rock of American history with 
the deepest chisel: yet made use of on this 
continent. 

But it is not by the grandeur of his 
powers that he has most appealed to me, 
but rather by those softer, homelier traits 
that bring him down to a closer and more 
affectionate view. 

The mountain that crowds its summit 
to the clouds is never so magnificent to 
the observer on the plain below as when 
by some clear and kindly light its smaller 
outlines are revealed. 

And Lincoln was never more imposing 
than when the milder attributes of his 
nature were exposed. He was genuine, he 
was affectionate; and, after all is said and 
the end is reached, what is there without 
these two? You may measure the heights 
and sound the depths; you may gain the 
great rewards of power and renown; you 
may quiver under the electric current of 
applause—the time will come when these 
will fall from you like the rags that eover 
your body. The robes of power and the 
husks of pretense will alike be stripped 
away, and you must stand at the end as 
you stood at the beginning, revealed. 
Under such a test Abraham Lincoln might 
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stand erect, for no man loved the humbler, 
nobler traits more earnestly than he. 
Whatever he pretended to be, he was; 
genuine and sincere, he did not need em- 
bellishment. There is nothing in the world 
which needs so little decoration or which 
ean so well afford to spurn it altogether 
as the absolutely genuine. Imitations 
are likely to be exposed unless carefully 
ornamented. Too much embellishment 
generally covers a blemish in the construc- 
tion. It therefore happens that the first 
rate invariably rejects adornment and the 
second rate invariably puts it on. The 
difference between the two can be dis- 
covered at short range, and safety from 
exposure lies only in imperfect exami- 
nation. If the vision is clear and the in- 
spection careful, there is no chance for 
the sham ever to be taken for the genuine; 
and that is why it happens that, among 
all the forms of activity in this very active 
age, no struggle is more sharp than that 
of the first rate to be found out and of 
the second not to be. It is easier to con- 
ceal what a thing is than to prove it to be 
what it is not. One requires only conceal- 
ment, the other demonstration.. Sooner 
or later the truth will appear. Some time 
the decorations will fall off, and then the 
blemish will appear greater because of the 
surprise at finding it. 

None has less to fear from such a test 
than Abraham Lincoln, and his strength 
in that regard arose, it seems to me, from 
the preservation through all his life of 
that fondness for his early home, of the 
tender recollections of his family and their 
struggles which kept his sympathy always 
warm and young. He was never so great 
but that the ties of his youth still bound 
him. He was never so far away but that 
he could still hear the note of the evening 
bird in the groves of his nativity. 

They say the tides of the ocean ebb and 
flow by a force which, though remote, 
always: retains its power. And so with 
this man, whether he rose or fell; whether 
he stood in that giant-like repose that dis- 
tinguished him among his fellow-men, or 
exercised those unequaled powers which, 
te my mind, made him the foremost 
figure of the world, yet he always felt the 
tender and invisible chord that chained 
him to his native rock. In whatever field 











he stood he felt the benign and sobering 
influences of his early recollections. They 
were the rock to which he clung in storms, 
the anchor which kept his head to the wind, 
the balm which sustained him in defeat 
and ennobled him in the hour of triumph. 

I shall not say he had his faults, for 
is there any hope that man will pass 
through this vale of tears without them? 
Is there any danger that his fellow-men 
will fail to detect and proclaim them? 
He was not small in anything. He was 
carved in deep lines, like all heroic figures, 
for dangerous altitudes and great purposes. 
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And as we move away from him, and 
years and events pass between us, his 
form will still be visible and distinct; 
for such characters, built upon courage 
and faith and that affection which is the 
seed of both, are not the ia Same but 
the masters of time. 

How long the names of men will last 
no human foresight can discover, but I 
believe that, even against the havoc and 
confusion in which so many names go 
down, the fame of Lincoln will stand as 
immovable and as long as the pyramids 
against the rustle of the Egyptian winds. 


THE CHARGE 


Black squadrons of might wheel down from the height 
To the plain that is trampled and gory. . 
Afar, left and right, the sabers gleam bright, 

And flags blossom out in their glory. 


“The charge! 


To the charge!” the blithe bugles play. 


“To the charge where is waiting great glory for some!” 
With a glitter and sparkle and gallant array, 


The cantering cavalry come! 


Each trooper’s eyes shine with steady design 
And a purpose no cannon can alter. 

Though plunging shells whine, tearing gaps in the line, 
They stay not nor waver nor falter. 


“The charge! 


To the charge!” the bugles appeal. 


“To the charge with its wounds and their anguish for some!” 
With a jingle and jangle of steel upon steel, 


The galloping cavalry come! 


Still on, spite of all! 


Still on like a wall! 


Still on like a surge of flood-water! 
Amid the smoke pall, they reel and they fall, 
While Death laughs aloud at the slaughter! 


“The charge! 


To the charge!” the bugles ring clear. 


“To the charge where is death and its darkness for some!” 
With a clangor and clamor and deafening cheer, 


The thunderous cavalry come! 


Walter G. Doty. 




































A Texan's European Studies 





by Frank Putnam 


Special Commissioner of the City of Houston to the cities of Europe 


Y city, Houston, Texas, was the sec- 
ond American city to adopt the 
commission form of government. 

That was eight years ago, two years after 
Galveston led the way. Houston is fifty 
miles north of Galveston, at the head 
of gulf tidewater on Buffalo bayou, an 
arm of Galveston Bay. The first mayor 
of Houston under the commission gov- 
ernment was Hon. H. Baldwin Rice. 
He has been mayor ever since, and the 
best mayor, in my judgment, that Hous- 
ton or any other Texas city ever had. 
He has displayed in his administration of 
Houston’s municipal affairs courage, fore- 
sight, patience, energy and patriotism. 
Re-elected three times for two-year terms, 
he had to be strongly urged by progressive 
citizens, the last two times, to run the 
gauntlet of an opposition by no means 
fastidious in the methods of its attack. 
Having served in the ranks, a private 
citizen under his progressive leadership for 
five years, I think I know the man’s 
quality, and I know he has builded wisely 
and well for generations to come, in laying 
foundations for the city which undoubtedly 
is destined to become the largest in the 
South and one of the largest in the nation. 

The city of Houston, mayor and all 
four city commissioners voting for it, 
appointed me a special commissioner to 
investigate city government in Europe, 
and sent me abroad in August. I finished 
my work in December. I visited Cork and 
Dublin in Ireland; Glasgow, in Scotland; 
London and Sheffield, in England; Ham- 
burg, Hanover, Dusseldorf, Berlin, Dres- 
den, and some other cities in Germany, 
and stopped long enough in Paris to get 
an external impression of its municipal 
housekeeping. Each week I sent to my 
city government a letter, of from fifteen 
hundred to four thousand words, discus- 
sing some phase of municipal construction 
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or administration in a European city. 
These letters, according to previous plan, 
were published in several of the leading 
daily newspapers of Texas, on successive 
Sunday mornings. In this way I have 
covered, for Texas people, most of the 
points which will occur in these Na- 
TIONAL articles. My home folks who 
read the NATIONAL may find some new 
suggestions, second thoughts, in these 
sketches. The NATIONAL’s readers in 
other states and countries will get my 
observations boiled down to briefest 
compass, and if I. succeed in stating the 
main facts which I observed abroad, there 
ought to be something of value in these 
pages for every official of an American 
city, and for thoughtful citizens generally. 

In the beginning I will lay down these 
general propositions: 

First—That the best built and best 
managed cities I have seen are in Germany. 

Second—That the methods by which 
German cities have surpassed British and 
American cities in completeness and effec- 
tiveness of their public services, and in 
intelligent administration of those ser- 
vices, can be, in part, and ought to be, as 
fully as possible, adopted by the cities of 
Britain and America. 

Now just for a minute let’s go back 
and let me tell you something about 
Houston, by way of explaining why a 
comparatively small city in Texas was the 
first American city to employ a special 
investigator, paid out of public funds, to 
study municipal methods abroad. Houston, 
as an innovator, is entitled to such favor- 
able publicity as her enterprise merits on 
a strictly news basis, and in this instance 
Houston’s original enterprise has been 
favorably commented on from one end of 
the country to the other. Houston, then, 
is a city, today, of about 130,000 inhabi- 
tants, counting in the overflow on all sides 

















of the city limits. Its population has 
doubled in seven or eight years. Its busi- 
ness turnover has more than doubled in 
five years. In those five years it has been 
transformed with startling suddenness 
from a quiet country town with two or 
three six-story buildings as its biggest 
exhibits, to a hustling city in which sky- 
scrapers, ranging from ten to eighteen 
stories, are going up on every side. 

Here’s the explanation: During the 
past five years the great railroad systems 
of the West have made plain their purpose 
to create, in the Houston-Galveston dis- 
trict, fifty miles long from the head of 
tidewater on Buffalo Bayou down to the 
deep-water wharves in Galveston, the one 
first-class sea-and-rail shipping depot on 
the gulf coast of the United States. The 
basis of this decision by the railroad sys- 
tems is the fact that Houston brings tide- 
water, for more than one-fourth of the 
continental United States, five hundred 
miles nearer than any port on either 
Atlantic or Pacific, and three hundred 
miles nearer than New Orleans, the only 
possible competitor of the Houston-Gal- 
veston district for gulf coast supremacy. 

When James J. Hill bought the Colorado 
& Southern railroad, two or three years 
ago (this road runs from Denver down to 
Fort. Worth in Northern Texas, and owns 
a half interest in the Trinity & Brazos 
Valley road which enters Houston from 
Fort Worth and owns frontage on Hous- 
ton’s ship channel), he was quoted in one 
of his home newspapers as having said, 
explanatory of his purchase, that Houston 
would have a million inhabitants in twenty 
years. Further, he said—so the published 
interview ran—that in due time (pre- 
sumably when the completion of the 
Panama Canal creates new and _larger 
demands upon the Houston-Galveston port 
machinery), Houston and Seattle would 
become the termini of the third trans- 
continental rail route—a diagonal route 
from Gulf to Pacific. 

I personally don’t believe Houston will 
have a million people in twenty years, but 
I haven’t the shadow of a doubt Houston 
will be a city of a half million inhabitants 
in 1932, or earlier. And I am convinced, 
more strongly than ever since I have visited 
and studied the great German inland ports 
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of Hamburg and Bremen, that Houston 
ultimately will command the sea-borne 
traffic of the Gulf coast precisely as New 
York now commands that of the Atlantic 
coast, and Chicago that of the Great Lakes. 
Nothing within the range of human specu- 
lation is more certain than that the Hous- 
ton-Galveston district is to become the seat 
of one of the world’s chief cities. I could 
name right now the man who, looking 
ahead fifty or a hundred years, is laying 
the foundation for another Astor fortune 
by investing in select Houston city prop- 
erty, with an eye to taking the increment 
for himself and his heirs—if he doesn’t 
neglect to get any heirs—and providing 
my friend Commissioner Joe Pastoriza and 
his restless allies of the single tax ilk do 
not meantime get the Texas constitution 
amended to enable Texas cities to appro- 
priate this increment for the general 
welfare, as the German cities now do. 

Houston, then, has a tremendous job of 
harbor-building and of city foundation- 
laying to do, and is called on to do it in 
the shortest possible period of time. 

Facing these facts, Mayor Rice and 
Commissioners Pastoriza, Kennedy, Jones 
and Kohlhauff thought it would be a good 
idea to send a man abroad to learn how 
the best European cities have done so 
much of the same kind of work in the past 
thirty or forty years. They might have 
picked a more competent man for the task; 
fact is, I suspect they picked me in order 
to get rid of me and my schemes for new 
public improvement bond issues for a 
restful period of six months. 

* * * 

I landed at Queenstown and went di- 
rectly up to Cork to kiss the Blarney 
Stone; it seemed to me that was the right 
way for a man to start the task of talking 
information out of the busy officials of a 
score or more big towns. Anyhow, the 
trip did start that way. From Cork I 
went to Dublin, where the serious work of 
inquiry was begun. I found Dublin 
governed a good deal like our American 
cities, and 1 give you one guess as to how 
it happens to be governed that way. 
Correct, it’s because the same folks do the 
governing, or most of it, on both sides of 
the water. 

Next I went to Glasgow, where Town 
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Clerk John Lindsay and his assistant 
Daniel Scrimgeour took me in hand and 
explained the whole governmental ma- 
chinery of the most progressively governed 
city in the British Kingdom. Glasgow 
owns all its public services, makes them 
render efficient service to the people, at 
low rates, and makes them yield each a 
yearly profit, part of which goes to take 
up bonded debt and part into a Common 
Good fund, out of which the city is gradu- 
ally substituting comfortable, healthful, 
municipally-owned tenements for the vil- 
lainous and disease-breeding slum tene- 
ments which grew up in Glasgow, as they 
have done in most other large cities, under 
the pressure of the demand for private 
profit. It was in Glasgow that I got the 
first clew to the future management of our 
Houston harborage interests. The Glas- 
gow channel and harborage is under the 
control of a body apart from the municipal 
government, to-wit, the Clyde Trust, 
and this trust administers a business 
almost as large and quite as important 
as that of the city government. Here 
it became apparent to me that we in Hous- 
ton must not saddle the management of 
our city’s harbor interests upon the city 
government, but must lay that lead upon 
our navigation district commission, a 
body organized under Texas law to levy 
a $1,250,000 tax and turn it over to the 
federal government to help the latter 
complete our 25-foot channel by 1915. 
Glasgow supplies its citizens with cheaper 
gas and electric light, cheaper street car 
service and better than are enjoyed by 
the residents of any American city. 
Glasgow’s municipal slaughter house, in 
which all animals intended for food for 
Glasgow’s one million people are killed 
and dressed for market, is a huge institu- 
tion, set right in the heart of the city, yet 
so clean that you could pass within a hun- 
dred yards of it and never suspect its 
existence by reason of any odor in the air. 
It is the farthest possible remove from 
the stockyards in Chicago, which pollute 
the air breathed by a million helpless 
people. This municipal abattoir and 
market insure the healthfulness of all 
meats eaten in Glasgow, and help might- 
ily to hold down prices by eliniinating a 
lot of middlemen who take tolls on this 
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business in other cities. John Lindsay 
gave me the Glasgow city philosophy when 
he said his city government believed no 
citizen, or incorporated group of private 
citizens, has any right to control a busi- 
ness which the city government can 
manage better or more cheaply for the 
general welfare. 

I was soon to discover that this kind of 
applied, practical, common good and 
common sense socialism was initiated by, 
and in Britain and Germany has .its strong- 
est supporters among, rich and conserva- 
tive citizens. The proletarian socialists, 
men who think the business of humanity 
can be better managed by those who have 
failed to manage their own small private 
affairs wisely than by men who have suc- 
ceeded under competition, have no use for 
this kind of middle class socialism. Yet I 
can’t resist the conclusion that it is the 
only kind of socialism which organized 
humanity, in any country, in our day at 
least, will tolerate, or ought to tolerate. 
So far as I can figure it out, in any society, 
any land and any time, the foremen are 
going to keep right on appointing them- 
selves, as they always have done, and are 
going to control by reason of their ability 
so to de. This kind of general welfare 
socialism, under which the ablest men de- 
vote their ability, for fair compensation, 
to providing good cheap services and 
safeguards for the vast majority who can’t 
thus serve and protect themselves, is the 
real secret of the superiority of municipal 
government in Europe over municipal 
government in the United States. Over 
there—especially in Glasgow, Birmingham, 
Liverpool, Sheffield, London and some 
other big British cities, and in all of the 
big German cities, the controlling element 
of society has adopted, to a greater or less 
degree, the policy of making the general 
welfare paramount to private profit. In 
the German cities this has been carzied 
farther than in the British cities—so far, 
in fact, that in the German cities the man 
who wishes to acquire a fortune must 


-render some real service to his fellows in 


order to get it—must either manufacture 
or distribute something of common use, 
or gamble in stocks and bonds; they still 
permit this practice; he can’t any longer 
sit back and let city growth make him 





























rich by adding to the value of his idle 
lands held out of use for that express pur- 
pose, as so many men have done and are 
still doing in Britain and America. The 
German cities have got wise to this big 
source of possible public revenue and are 
progressively taking it into the municipal 
treasuries, by one means or another. 
I 

pONDON is the world capital, not merely 

the capital of the British Empire, yet, 
oddly enough, as it seemed to the Texas 
tenderfoot, London is not one city but a 
group of small cities standing shoulder to 
shoulder, each with its separate city gov- 
ernment and most of them—twenty-seven 
in number—having their separate city 
plants for producing gas, electric light, etc. 
All are under general supervision of the 
London County Council, and above that of 
the British parliament. 

The biggest municipal problem in Lon- 
don, with its eight million people living on 
less than eight hundred square miles of 
land, is transportation. The London 
County Council owns and operates the 
trams—street railways—which run on the 
top of the ground. Private companies, 
lately consolidated, own and operate the 
vast system of underground tube routes, 
and another company owns and operates 
the several thousand motor buses which 
compete with the trams above ground. 

I found London agitated about the rap- 
idly-growing prosperity of the privately- 
owned motor buses and the dwindling 
revenues of the publicly-owned trams. 
Beneath all the current discussion one fact 
stood out, namely, the lively possibility that 
the problem of urban transportation here- 
after will be one not of rails but of pave- 
ments—of motor buses and not of trams. 
The tremendous initial investment in 
trackage, in power houses and the subse- 
quent heavy outlay for upkeep of these 
plants, necessary to a tram system, is all 
escaped by the bus system. These repre- 
sent only the cost of cars, of fuel and of 
their fair share of the cost of maintaining 
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pavements. In the crowded streets of a 
big city, the buses can carry passemgers 
faster than the trams, in equal or greater 
comfort, far more quietly, can pick them 
up and put them down at the sidewalk 
instead of requiring them to hazard life 
and limb dodging traffic to get to the middle 
of the street, and can probably carry them 
more cheaply, when forced to it, than the 
trams ever can. The secretary of the 
London General Omnibus Company told 
me his company’s fares average a penny a 
mile—two cents American. He would not 
tell me the exact cost per mile per passen- 
ger to the company; but in view of the 
fact that at a penny a mile the compary 
is able to take very large profits and is 
encouraged thereby rapidly to enlarge its 
fleet of buses, it seems reasonably clear 
that there is a large margin of velvet in 
the penny a mile rate. 

London advocates of municipal owner- 
ship are vigorously demanding that the 
County Council shall either take over the 
motor buses and turn their big profits 
into the public treasury, or shall tax them 
so heavily for use of the streets that they 
will not be able to impair the value of the 
publicly-owned trams by luring away its 
profit-producing passengers. 

This latter proposition is of the kind we 
so often hear from would-be reformers on 
this side of the Atlantic. They seem more 
bent on punishing men of ability for dis- 
turbing old institutions, and for improv- 
ing on old methods, than upon taking the 
benefits of these innovations. It reminds 
me of the early American reformers who 
were bent on “‘busting the trusts,” instead 
of trying to regulate the huge new busi- 
ness corporations so as to save their 
public-benefit possibilities, and hold pri- 
vate profits down to a rational figure. We 
are all grown children when it comes 
down to that, and each of us, in one event 
or ancther, has to admit that he has acted 
childishly—passionately instead of logi- 
cally—under sudden stress, just as our 
early would-be trust-busters wanted to act. 





With the Living Lincoln 


by Mitchell Mannering 


OW eagerly we sit and listen to.stories 
of Lincoln from the lips of those who 
knew him in the flesh, a privilege 

which alas will soon be gone forever. Dur- 
ing the war there were few young officers 
more closely associated with Lincoln than 
General Daniel E. Sickles, and it was a 
rz7e privilege to hear the venerable officer 
talk of the old days of companionship 
with the immortal Lincoln. Early in the 
war General Sickles raised five regiments 
of infantry and was the youngest corps 
commander at Gettysburg, where he lost 
his leg. 

“After my wound at Gettysburg,” says 
the General, “I was carried on a stretcher 
by soldiers to Washington. Soon Presi- 
dent Lincoln came to see me. After he 
had given touching expressions of his 
sympathy, we talked about the battle. 
Then, in answer to my question if he had 
not been anxious about the result of the 
battle, the President replied, ‘Yes, some 
precautions were taken, but for my part, 
I was sure of our success at Gettysburg.’ 

“« ‘Why were you so confident?’ I asked. 

“There was a brief pause; the President 
seemed in deep thought. His pale face 
lighted up with an expression I had not 
observed before. 

“Turning to me he said, ‘When Lee 
crossed the Potomac and entered Pennsyl- 
vania, followed by our army, I felt that 
the crisis had come. I knew that defeat 
in a great battle on northern soil involved 
the loss of Washington, to be followed 
perhaps by the intervention of England 
and France in favor of the Southern Con- 
federacy. I went to my room and got 
down on my knees in prayer. Never 
before had I prayed with so much earnest- 
ness—I wish I could repeat my prayer. 

“ T felt that I must put all my trust in 
the Almighty God; He gave our people 
the best country ever given to man; He 
alone could save it from destruction. I 
had tried my best to do my duty and had 
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found myself unequal to the task. The 
burden was more than I could bear. 
God had often been our Protector in other 
days. I prayed that He would not let 
the nation perish. I asked Him to help 
us and give us victory now. I was sure 
my prayer was answered: 

“*T knew that God was on our side;— 
I had no misgivings about the result at 
Gettysburg.’ 

“Rising from his seat Mr. Lincoln took 
my hand and said with tenderness, 
‘Sickles, I am told, as you have been told 
perhaps, that your condition is serious. 
I am in a prophetic mood today. You 
will get well.’” 

And “get well” he did; in just thirteen 
days the hero of the second day’s fight at 
Gettysburg, legless, but still undaunted, 
presented himself to the President at the 
White House. 

He was at once appointed on Lincoln’s 
staff and served for two and a half years, 
being sent on special duty to all parts of 
the country. When Lincoln began to 
consider the nomination for a second term, 
he looked about for an associate on the 
ticket, and decided that one from a border 
state would be expedient. 

Andrew Johnson was well known for 
his violent opposition to traitors, so one 
day, calling in General Sickles, the Presi- 
dent said, “Sickles, I have an important 
mission for you. I want you to go to 
Tennessee and tame Governor Johnson. 
I want him for a running mate if he can 
be brought into the right frame of mind. 
I will appoint you to inspect government 
property at Nashville, but your real busi- 
ness will be to tame Johnson.” 

General Sickles went to Nashville and 
found Governor Johnson enforcing the 
most rigorous measures against declared 
Confederates. Soon after his arrival 
General Sickles met Mrs. Saunders Brown, 
a daughter of a former governor of the 
state, and whose husband had been a mem- 
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ber of President Buchanan’s cabinet, one 
of the wealthiest women of Tennessee and 
an old friend of General Sickles. With 
true Southern hospitality she invited him 
to her country home and drove him out 
one afternoon in her landau. In the 
evening he was entertained by the daughter 
of Mrs. Brown, and he spent delightful 
hours listening to the songs of the South. 
When about to retire, however, he found 
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“Yes, I will have nothing to do with 
you, sir,” he declared, ‘if you associate 
with those d——d rebel women,”’ and the 
General knew he meant it. 

It was said of Andrew Johnson that he 
had never looked upon the face of a man 
he feared, and the declaration might well 
have given alarm to the Northerner. 
But Sickles kept up his friendship with 
Mrs. Brown and incidentally made it his 


Soon President Lincoln came to see me 


they had played a trick on him, the bed- 
clothes were sewed together, and the 
Northern guest realized that all was not 
as peaceful and amicable as it might seem. 
Nothing daunted, however, General Sickles 
ripped the clothes open and crawled in. 
He declares that he slept well, in the 
bargain. 

When the General called on Governor 
Johnson soon after, he was received 
rather coolly. Asking the Governor if 
he had offended in any way he replied, 





business to convince her that unless she 
would take the oath of allegiance, all her 
property would probably be confiscated 
by Governor Johnson. He also advised 
her to act quickly, and yielding to his 
persuasion Mrs. Brown took the oath of 
allegiance. General Sickles then called 
the attention of Governor Johnson to the 
records. The irascible Tennessean could 
hardly believe his eyes when he saw the 
signature of Mrs. Brown and realized that 
she had pledged her fealty to the United 
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States. Turning to Sickles he said, ‘““Well, 
I will concede that molasses does more 
than vinegar. You have performed a 
miracle and done a great service for the 
Union. Now tell me what I can do.” 
From that moment the “taming” of 
Andrew Johnson was accomplished. 

President Lincoln when informed of the 
success of General Sickles was greatly 
pleased, and a better understanding be- 
tween the administration and Andrew 
Johnson resulted in his nomination and 
election to the Vice-Presidency. 

It is an epoch in one’s life to hear him 
describe the strenuous days when Stanton 
was tearing up the orders of the President 
and Salmon P. Chase was plotting for the 
nomination to the Presidency, while amid 
all that seething caldron of political in- 
trigue the patient but sagacious Lincoln 
pushed steadily forward to the goal to 
save the Union at all costs. 

As the years pass men realize more 
and more how Lincoln’s strong person- 
ality became a constant and living force 
in the very hearts of his people. His 
strong characteristics, his loving help- 
fulness, his kindness and gentleness, his 
simple dignity, devoid of ostentation of 
power or authority, made him beloved 
and trusted to such an extent that it is 
doubtful if there ever was a leader with 
such power over his people and so able 
to cope with and use his very enemies and 
adversaries to advantage, because of the 
ever-present love and simplicity of his 
great heart. The years which are so 
rapidly removing the great and active 
participants in the Civil War are bringing 
to the surface more of these precious recol- 
lections and traditions of the beloved 
Lincoln, and it was inspiring to hear 
from the lips of General Sickles a new 
story in which he proved that although 
called a “man’s man,” Lincoln was also 
beloved of the American women as 
well. 

During the darkest period of the war, 
when President Lincoln made a visit to 
the army he was very much discouraged 





and downcast, and General Sickles deter- 
mined to cheer him up by giving him a 
hearty welcome. The General tells the 
story himself in his own inimitable way, 
and he even has the grace to blush after 
its recital. He began operations by order- 
ing his men to decorate their camps and 
form arches with the surrounding trees, 
making the company streets vistas of 
white tents peering through avenues of 
long-leaved pines. As the President 
drove down the line the boys began 
cheering, throwing up their hats and in 
every way displaying cheerful and loyal 
devotion, coming up to him on horseback 
and grasping his hand. 

The tribute affected Lincoln greatly, 
and the tears were streaming down his 
cheeks as he reached the General’s head- 
quarters. The great and enthusiastic 
demonstration of loyalty and affection 
by the men who were facing the bullets 
and taking their lives in their hands 
touched him deeply. 

But the greetings were not over. The 
gallant Sickles had invited many ladies, 
wives of officers visiting in camp, and 
including some who were prominent in 
the diplomatic corps at Washington, to 
assemble at his headquarters to meet the 
President. As Lincoln reached them, one 
of the ladies, a leader in Washington 
society, caught the lapel of his coat as if 
about to whisper something in his ear, and 
gave him a hearty smack on the lips. This 
was the signal for the other ladies to fol- 
low suit, and another means of expressing 
that the devotion of the men was fully 
equalled by that of the American women. 
Not only the hearts of the men but also 
of the loyal women went out to the great, 
gaunt, heartsick Lincoln riding slowly 
along his embattled myriads, his face 
saddened by the recent and horrible car- 
nage of indecisive battlefield. 

But General Sickles declares that the 
President really smiled that day, and that 
the tears he shed were those of gratitude 
and thanksgiving toward the devoted and 
loyal soldiers. 












































The Triumph of the Unforeseen 








by Elizabeth Gaines Wilcoxson 


to be born lucky than rich, and it 
is to be added tkat if one is born 
neither it is hard indeed. 

Thomas Peale was born rich—since 
riches are but relative. To have been 
born a Peale ought to have been enough 
for any man. He followed up this advan- 
tage by studying law, and eventually took 
his father’s practice. The pursuit of this 
practice involved but little more leisure 
than the Colonel, his deceased father, had 
enjoyed for a number of years prior to 
his death; the difference being that the 
Colonel was driven home drunk by a sober 
old darkey, and Tom was driven home 
sober by the old darkey’s grandson. 

In the good old days the Colonel’s name 
was used in the land to conjure with, but 
those days were gone, and gone, too, was 
the good old Colonel. 

Tom was ambitious to go into the allur- 
ing West, but he could not make the change 
while the Colonel’s widow lived, for she 
clung piteously to family traditions, and 
would sooner have died than to have seen 
her son vacate the ancient offices where 
his father and grandfather before him had 
practiced law, and -where he was Tom 
Peale, the Third. On the old Peale place 
he was Tom Peale, the Fourth. 

Like the old offices with their shabbiness 

-and halo of past grandeur, the Peale place 
was but an echo of its one-time splendor. 
The late Colonel’s extravagant hospitality, 
combined with the ravages of the Civil 
War, had completely devastated the 
Peale fortune. But Tom was young, opti- 
mistic, and not deeply discontent to 
procrastinate his going forth from where 
his name was a recognized heritage of 
distinction. 

Added to this, he was a finely built, 
handsome, honorable young man; agree- 
ably lazy, with an air of well-born distinc- 
tion that was his birthright, and an 
inherited taste for good sport. 


AX OLD saying recites that it is better 


(943 ) 


Thus Tom Peale, who was born rich— 
since riches are but relative. 

Jim McGraw was born lucky. 

It would be unbecoming to narrate in 
detail in a paragraph so closely allied with 
the history of a Peale, this man’s plebeian 
origin and early occupations. Therefore 
be it briefly chronicled that whatever 
Jim McGraw had turned his hand to from 
the time when, at five years of age, he 
gathered a paper sack of coal fragments 
from between the railroad ties and sold it 
for a penny, he had thriven and prospered 
as only the very plebeian of origin thrive 
and prosper. Life had been an even, up- 
ward sweep of prosperity and good luck. 

Early in life he had married a wife whose 
origin was as plebeian as his own; a bright, 
healthy, capable, ambitious young Irish- 
American, with a wealth of beauty and 
commonsense. Katy rose with Jim on 
wave after wave of prosperity and com- 
petently assumed the benefits and responsi- 
bilities of each wave with adaptability and 
grace. 

Next Jini was lucky in his daughter, 
who seemingly inherited all and only what 
was finest in her parents. She was a 
spirited, beautiful girl, and her name was 
Edna May. She looked upon the world 
and everything in it—especially man—as 
having been produced in a finished state 
for her especial benefit. Luxuries grew 
around her as grass grows in a meadow, 
and she had no more occasion to reflect 
upon the processes by which they grew 
than has the joyous yearling heifer to re- 
flect upon the whither of the delectable 
meadow clover. 

Thus Jim McGraw, who was born 
lucky. It is to inherit the earth. 

Now, Ol’ Uncle Jo was born neither rich 
nor lucky. 

He was, he firmly believed, the most 
unlucky mortal who ever lived, and he 
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was prepared to substantiate the claim 
by circumstantial evidence antedating 
his birth—for was not his mammy hoo- 
dooed by a mulatto witch-woman, in 
consequence of whieh Jo was born unlucky? 
It was so. Unlucky, too, in spite of having 
been born one of the Gore negroes, who 
were allied as a family to the Peale negroes 
—Mrs. Jinny Gore being none less than a 
full sister to Mrs. Kun’l Jedge Peale her- 
self, than which heights of aristocracy it 
was beyond the power of local imagination 
to ascend. 

Til luck pursued Jo from the cradle 
upward. When the Civil War was over, 
he, in common with all the old family Gore 
and Peale negroes, was given a three-acre 
tract of land; and there, as usual, ill luck 
befell him. 

Attracted by the proximity of the water, 
a little old fisherman’s hut, and a lone tree 
that struggled up from the rocky soil 
beside the shack, Jo (who by then had 
reached an age sufficiently venerable to 
qualify him for the honorable title of 
“Uncle”) urged for and was given that 
particular three acres of ground. 

There it lay, a barren, rocky little tract, 
chinning the tide water. Nothing grew 
upon it. Nothing could grow upon it 
without the most strenuous coaxing. 
The soil became as flint in summer. A 
potato planted in the ground would dessi- 
cate. The wind swept it so heavily in 
winter that it was astonishing that the 
cabin stood against the gales. 

But there the law of compensation was 
exemplified. Being unable by reason of 
its rocky barrenness to till his soil, “Uncle” 
Jo had the more abundant leisure to follow 
the shade around his cabin in summer and 
to sit before the cobblestone fireplace in 
winter and tell how unlucky his life had 
been, and, as an alternate and equally 
replete theme, descant upon the greatness 
and glory of the Peale family. 

In time, one after another of the negroes 
sold his three acres and answered the call 
of the city, leaving Ol’ Uncle Jo. On his 
rocky nose, in his little old fisherman’s 
hut, remained “Uncle Jo” and ‘Aunt 
Pinkey,”’ his venerable wife, who was as 
somber and decrepit as her name was light 
and spry. She possessed a gift of prophecy 
and a deck of cards, and was famed far 
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and wide as a fortune teller. In the season 
when the White Gull Hotel (a mile or so 
up the beach) flocked with summer guests, 
many silver pieces found their way into 
Aunt Pinkey’s tobacco-smelling, calico 
pocket. 

On this revenue, supplemented with 
ample provisions from the Peale Place, 
Uncle Jo and Aunt Pinkey lived in comfort 
belied by the aspect of abject woe-begone- 
ness of their environment. 

And lastly, they lived in an abiding 
expectation that some magic “cunger” 
would one day reverse the wheel of fortune 
and bring them “good luck.” 

Thus “Uncle Jo,’ who was born neither 
rich nor lucky. 

II 

Aunt Pinkey bent her grizzled head over 
the cards and prophesied with a degree 
of divination more than ordinarily inspired. 

“Yassum, dis heah han’s’m young man 
lubs yo, sho’s yo’s libin’.” 

The young lady blushed and searched 
the cards with her eyes. 

“Ts it someone that I know now?” she 
asked. 


Aunty pursed her lips. 

‘“Wal’m,” she temporized, “yo’ am 
gwinter know him bettah.” 

“Describe him, Aunty,” urged the sitter 
prettily. 


“Yassum,” assented Aunty promptly. 
And for Aunty there was just one estab- 
lished criterion of manly good looks, one 
Superior Lover in all the universe—Marse 
Tawm. Perhaps in-this instance she was 
unconsciously influenced by an unaccount- 
able appeal the young lady’s own sweet 
beauty had for her, to draw, as a descrip- 
tion of the noble lover she had seen for 
her in the deck of cards, a more complete 
description of Marse Tawm than she 
usually gave. 

‘‘Han’s’m an’ tawl,’”’ she asserted, “‘an’ 
hol’s his haid up lak dis.’”’ (She elevated 
her turbaned crown in a manner respond- 
ing to some inward notion of aristocratic 
hauteur. ‘An’ eyes lak yallah di’mums 
wif brown specks in ’em; an’ ha’h lak 
brown silk wif de sun shinin’ on it, an’ 
thick lak fu’h on a lady’s muff. He am 
so tawl yo’ haid cum ’bout up to his chin, 
an’ straight as a saplin’. He cain smile 
to make you laugh or make you cry, an’ 
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he am got ha’f of a gold toof in de front 
ob his mouf.” 

This so complete a description of the 
young man who had been constantly in 
her mind since the evening before, when 
she had met him at one of the White 
Gull’s famous veranda dances, drawn as 
it was raptly from the unseen world, 
caused her to grow a little pale. Those 
strangely expressive yellow-brown eyes 
had followed her in 
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Peale was the donor. He had noticed Mr. 
Peale from the fact that Edna May had 
danced a conspicuous number of times 
with him, and when this program was re- 
peated the week following, and the week 
following that, and in the meanwhile 
there had been perpetual drives and rides, 
and afternoon games and evening strolls, 
Mr. McGraw began making inquiries about 
Mr. Peale—an investigation resulting in his 





both sleeping and 
waking dreams. 

“Will I see him 
again soon?” she 
asked. 

“Oh, yassum,”’ as- 
sured Aunty gra- 
ciously, ‘‘an’ yo’ am 
gwin’ ter ma’h’y an’ 
lib happy evah af- 
tah,” she concluded 
hastily—a strong 
whiff of burning gin- 
gerbread in the oven 
disconnecting her 
from the invisible 
world. 

Miss McGraw, half 
frightened and quite 
happy, departed. 
Aunty was also quite 
happy; her dingy old 
eyes glittered upon a 
gold piecein her palm. 
A quarter of a dollar 
was her fee. Other 














ladies who had come 
to her from the White 
Gull had sometimes 2 
given her a dollar, 

gentlemen often. But a gold piece had 
never befallen her before. 

When Edna May reached the hotel she 
found awaiting her a box of the old-fash- 
ioned southern flowers about which she 
had the evening before talked with Mr. 
Peale. She was so absorbed in the pleasant 
task of unpacking them, and in her 
thoughts of the giver that her father spoke 
twice to her before she realized his presence. 

“Look at these,’ she invited, imper- 
tinently tickling his blunt nose with a 
jasmine spray. 


She further informed him that Mr. .love every minute—admitting that any 


“‘ He cain smile to make you laugh or make you cry, an’ he am got 
ha’f ofa gold toof in de front ob his mouf” 


extreme dissatisfaction. He had no match 
in view for his daughter, and did not 
object to her falling in love with a gentle- 
man; but Jim McGraw was a practical 
man; he saw no reason why a gentleman 
should not be a working, achieving, suc- 
cessful gentleman. A pleasure-loving idler 
with a mortgaged farm and a suit of seedy, 
clientless law offices and a history of past 
family glory, did not recommend himself 
as a prospective son-in-law. 

While he was reaching this status, Edna 
May and Tom were falling deeper in 
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distance remained to fall after that first 
veranda dance. Moonlit verandas, music, 
dancing and days of romantic idleness 
are not conducive to a hard-headed view 
of Things as they Are. Occasionally the 
dark blot of Edna May’s money struck 
Tom’s thoughts sinisterly, as an ugly 
black bat might fly across his face and 
brush his brow swiftly in the dark. 

Meanwhile, while alternately lost in a 
delirium of happiness and abysmal gloom 
—marking the periods of enchantment 
when with her, and the seasons of reflection 
apart from Edna May—events were work- 
ing that were later to develop into circum- 
stances of importance and power to Tom. 
And they were in this wise: 

Jim McGraw decided to build a magnifi- 
cent summer home. The land he chose 
swept back from the sea regaliy and bore 
a background of noble trees. It was, in 
truth, none other than the old Gore home 
place. And, in order to acquire a long, 
deep sea frontage, MeGraw purchased all 
the acres that lay between the Gore farm 
and the sea. 

The possibility of improving on nature 
with certain arrangements of geometrical 
terracing appealed to his artistic sense. 
In fancy he saw his property ascend from 
ocean to crest in a regular sward stairway. 
Oh, he was a thorough man, was Jim 
McGraw, and where the undoing of nature 
could be accomplished for money, none 
could best him. So he imported landscape 
artists and paid them well, and soon 
nature blushed for her poverty in the face 
of their achievements. 

Simultaneously upon the beautiful slope 
that had been the pride of generation after 
generation of Gores, began to rise the 
most palatial and costly architectural 
structure of private ownership in all the 
land. 

As it neared completion; the interior 
decorations and furnishings were of such 
splendor that leading periodicals published 
illustrated articles about it, and the whole 
world read of this amazing place. Mean- 
while— 

Jim McGraw was suffering from two 
gnawing vexations. 

Strangely enough, though at first dis- 
tinct and separate, they were destined to 
coalesce in that mysterious brew that 
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sometimes ferments in the caldron of pure 
chance. 

In the first place he viewed with ever- 
increasing disfavor Edna May’s undis- 
guised preference for a young man so 
unqualified to be his son-in-law as young 
Thomas Peale. Irreproachable of name, 
perfect of manners, having a profession 
wherein he might distinguish himself, and 
a good reputation, there appeared no just 
reason why Tom Peale should inspire such 
deadly objection as Mr. McGraw vouch- 
safed him—an objection that had become 
a very obsession. 

From the windows of his white marble 
mansion he could look eastward over the 
Peale place that lay in decaying splendor, 
no less magnificent of land than his own. 
A heavy mortgage might bow the head of 
the youthful owner, but the trees on the 
Slopes stood just as grandly as they had 
stood for hundreds of years. And within 
the old Peale home lived a dame with the 
insulted dignity of a dethroned queen. 
Jim McGraw had heard of her, but it 
had made no impression upon him; but 
her son, Thomas Peale, had become a 
lasting and a daily tribulation to him. 

As had also Uncle Jo. 

Just how so insignificant and unlucky 
a jot of humanity as poor Ol’ Uncle Jo 
could have become a lasting and daily 
tribulation to the fortunate, self-sufficient 
and all-powerful Jim McGraw, owner of 
steamboats, railroads and corporations, 
was as we shall see. 

It was after the passing of considerable 
space of time, and the stately marble 
palace was receiving the admiring attention 
of all people, that Jim McGraw one day 
profanely inquired of his head man why 
that unsightly cabin had not been cleared 
off the beach. The following day he was 
informed that an old negro lived there and 
claimed to own the ground on which it 
stood—three acres he claimed. 

McGraw was especially annoyed that 
day. He was chewing the cud of a dis- 
tasteful picture of his daughter and Tom 
Peale riding early from the White Guill 
grounds on a pair of high-stepping horses; 
hence when a man who was paid well to 
take care of such details as buying three 
acres of land from an old negro did not 
know better than to submit this triviality 


















to McGraw, he deserved a good cussing 
and he got it. Then McGraw forgot the 
incident. 

It was several days later that his man 
approached him with a worried expression 
and an apologetic air. 

“Mr. McGraw, how much shall I offer 
that old negro for his three acres?” 

Now McGraw chanced to feel particu- 
larly at peace that morning, a feeling that 
had abided with him for a week past—in 
fact, ever since his successful ban upon 
Tom Peale’s suit. The ease with which he 
had extinguished that baleful romance 
surprised and gratified him. It was like 
throwing one’s full weight upon a door to 
find that it was not locked after all. The 
occasion had been a little bombastic, but 
brief and bloodless. It had opened with 
Tom’s formal request for Edna May’s 
hand in marriage. McGraw, hearing, 
waxed wroth, but not speechless; he 
denied Tom’s suit with truculent explicit- 
ness. 

“T have not done much yet,” admitted 
Tom in reply to the reference to his own 
lack of achievement, “but my family-name 
is one to be proud of.” 

“T don’t give a damn for your family 
name. I am going to have a man for my 
daughter who can take care of her money.” 

“T care nothing about her money,” 
retorted Tom hotly, white with anger and 
insulted dignity, ‘I wish she had none!” 

‘Very likely,” snorted McGraw con- 
temptuously. ‘that’s all the sense you’ve 
got. But she has money, and all I have will 
be hers some day, and it’s going to take 
a crackerjack to fill my shoes. We’re just 
wasting time. You are not going to marry 
Edna May.” 

Tom’s face blanched. He quivered. 

“You are making a mistake, sir,’’ he 
returned with a sort of violent composure, 
“you are making a mistake; I am going to 
marry Edna May.” 

McGraw surveyed him ironically. 

“Then you'll have to get damn early 
up in the morning,” he rapped, and turned 
abruptly on his heel. 

His next move was to go at once to his 
daughter and forbid her to have anything 
further to do with young Peale, repeating 
fairly and substantially what had passed 
between them. 
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Edna May had starred in her college 
dramatic club. She received the mandate 
with stunned quiet. Her big, purplish 
eyes were cast down mournfully, their 
deep color and heavy lashes making faint 
shadows on the lily white of her skin just 
beneath. She clasped her hands and caught 
her breath with a pitiful little sob; she 
struggled bravely for composure. Jim 
McGraw had never felt such a brute in 
his life; but there was no help for it; he 
had his duty as a father to do; and he 
consoled himself with the thought that 
Edna May’s good sense—with which she 
was indisputably endowed—would come 
to her rescue in displacing this undesirable 
lover from her heart. Looking upon her 
manifest unhappiness, it was all the conso- 
lation he could get. He had not been 
educated to cope with histrionics in 
private life. 

As for Edna May, it was just what she 
had predicted. 

‘Very well, Tom, dear,” she had said, 
‘you might as well bring things to a crisis, 
since you are so determined. Papa will 
not consent, and managing him into it is 
going to be more of a siege than you 
think.” 

Managing him into it! Tom rebelled 
finely. He was desperately in love and 
nearly distracted. He was not, however, 
so beside himself as to forget the moldy 
walls of the old Peale mansion, the crum- 
bling chimneys, the sagging floors, and the 
leaky roof, under which sat his arrogant 
old mother, deferentially served by two 
old negroes—family remnants. In despair 
he sketched the picture in its darkened 
aspect. Edna May viewed it philosophi- 
cally. 

“It’s your mother I’m afraid of, Tom. 
We could sit under an umbrella and wear 
rubber boots in the house, but I have 
no registered ancestry. I hope to win her 
tolerance by exchanging modern plumbing 
for grandfathers, but if Pa doesn’t consent 
to our marriage, he is capable of refusing 
us even a shingle to patch the roof.” 

“Do you think I would accept it?” 
rejected Tom in fine disdain. 

“Oh, I should,” averred Miss McGraw. 
“To live under an umbrella would be 
unique and picturesque, but I am subject 
to colds, and pneumonia is disagreeable 
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and even dangerous. Pa will do anything 
for me if he’s convinced it is for my ulti- 
‘mate happiness, but he’s tremendously 
set in his ideas. We will have to appear 
to give in for a little while, dearest, until 
we see the best way to act.” 

“I wish you hadn’t a dollar,” groaned 
Tom dismally. 

“T don’t,” disagreed Edna May cheer- 
fully. ‘Dollars are tremendously conven- 
ient. I wish you had a few of your own, 
then we’d be spared all this grief, but as 
you haven’t, but only have a sublime old 
place and nine grandfathers, why, when 
we marry I will be contributing only my 
just share to the partnership by making 
your home livable with my dollars. 

‘When you come to think of it, the 
money is rightfully mine, anyway. I’m 
Pa’s only child, and I’ve given him a lot 
of happiness just being. He really owes 
me about a hundred thousand now; how- 
ever, if we were to run away and marry, 
as we very easily could, it might take 
him a year or two to come around and 
that would mean a lot of unhappiness for 
all of us, because you see, Tom, dear, I love 
my parent—not that I have any idea of 
giving in always about marrying you; 
but something will show us the best way. 
Let me advise. I haven’t lived with my 
father twenty years for nothing.” 

There was an underlying firmness in 
Edna May’s reasoning that constrained 
Tom against his heart; so he stayed away 
from the White Gull and poured out his 
love in long letters that Edna May read 
and kissed in the privacy of her apart- 
ment, and lent herself to gentle heroics 
in the presence of her parents. 

And the fullness of the hour approached 
when Jim McGraw’s man once more 
approached and asked: 

“Mr. McGraw, what price shall I pay 
that old negro for his three acres?” 

And in the graciousness of his mood 
McGraw waved his hand in indifferent 
dismissal: 

“Pay him anything you have to, only 
clear off that place right away, Haines. 
It looks ridiculous down there.” 

With this carte-blanche Haines felt 
better. He had met with a surprising snag 
in getting hold of the place, and he was 
much vexed at his own mismanagement. 
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The first time that he went to the cabin 
had been the evening of the day that 
McGraw called it to his attention. Off- 
hand he had offered the old negroes a 
hundred dollars, moved to liberality by 
their deceptive appearance of extreme 
want. 

It was as though gold had rained through 
their roof. Their cracked cackling of grati- 
tude followed him out of hearing. The 
next afternoon he returned with the 
money, at which Uncle Jo looked wist- 
fully, but which Aunty spurned as if the 
coins had been grains of corn. They had 
evidently been advised from some source, 
for they both stood out for more money. 
What had really occurred was this: 

Upon receiving the fabulous offer of a 
hundred dollars, no sooner was Haines 
out of sight than hand in hand the old 
couple started up the hill as fast as they 
could go to the Peale house, and there 
they told the news. 

When ‘‘Marse Tawm”’ heard the story 
and the full significance of it dawned upon 
him, he was consumed with indescribable 


joy; he exploded with laughter; he 
chortled with glee. 
“Now mind, both of you. Don’t sell 


that ground of yours for any price offered 
without first telline me. Don’t put your 
mark on a scrap of paper without first 
showing it to me. Do as I tell you and 
your fortune is made. When he comes 
back again, ask him five thousand dollars 
for your place. If you will do exactly as 
I say, I will see that you get that much.” 

To have doubted a word that fell from 
Marse Tawn’s lips was as unthinkable as 
to have questioned the Voice in the Bush. 
Dazed and almost trembling, they returned 
to the cabin. 

When Haines came the next afternoon 
with the hundred dollars, he was taken 
aback to meet a demand for five thousand. 
It was too absurd to treat seriously, but 
he was much annoyed at what he foresaw 
could become a troublesome situation 
resulting from his careless oversight. How- 
ever, armed with considerable latitude, he 
again visited the cabin. 

Uncle Jo was crouched over the fireplace 
stirring a mess in an iron pot. Aunt 
Pinkey was hobbling around with one foot 
shod and one bare, looking the personifi- 

















cation of impoverished decrepitude. Mr. 
Haines stepped briskly in and greeted them 
with an admirable mixture of solicitude 
and assurance. 

“Well, well! How’re Aunty and Uncle 
today?” he inquired with specious affa- 
bility. 

Aunty hobbled to her split bottom rocker 
and sat wiggling her bare toes and shaking 
her head mournfully, while Uncle groaned 
a dismal negation of health in general. 
Haines’ sympathies were quite touched. 

“See here, what you both need is a 
comfortable house. I’ve come today 
prepared to pay you enough money to 
buy you just the sort of a house two old 
folks ought to live in.” 

He had philanthropically resolved on 
the moment to pay them the entire five 
hundred dollars he had brought with him 
for emergency’s sake, but from which he 
had expected to save all he could in the 
bargain. 

Uncle Jo crouched lower and Aunt 
Pinkey’s head bobbled more drearily. 
They both eyed the bag of coin with 
interest. 

“Five hundred dollars!”’ 

Haines opened the mouth of the sack 
and stood a little back from the table 
where the coins richly lay. He uttered the 
words slowly, impressively, as a magician 
might invoke a spell. 

“Five hundred dollars!’ he repeated, 
seeing that nobody moved or spoke. He 
dipped his fingers in the lustrous pieces 
and moved them clinkingly about. 

Uncle Jo turned his eyes toward Aunt 
Pinkey as if to gain his cue. Aunt Pinkey 
had drawn herself up disdainfully. 

“No, sah! We ain’t a-gwin’ fo’ t’ sell 
fo’ no less dan five thousun dollahs!”’ 

“Come, come,” urged Haines, ‘“‘that is 
absurd. This old shack is not worth five 
cents, and you both know that the ground 
is not worth five dollars an acre, when it 
comes to value.” 

“Owah lawyah don’ tol’ us five thousun’ 
dollahs,”’ said Aunt Pinkey unmoved, and 
Uncle Jo straightened up and corrobo- 
rated: 

‘“‘Yes-sah, he don’ tol’ us dat.” 

“Anybody who would put such an idea 
into your heads is a fool!’’ exclaimed 
Haines angrily. 
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This aspersion cast upon Marse Tawm 
was enough! If Haines then and there 
had offered them four thousand nine 
hundred and ninety-nine dollars in a heap, 
they would have rejected it contume- 
liously. 

“No-sah! He ain’t no sich ob a thing! 
He am de bes’ lawyah libin’, and de Wo’d 
ob Gawd ain’ no mo’ full ob wisdom,” 
fired back Uncle Jo, and Aunt Pinkey 
slapped the floor with her bare foot in 
encore. 

Haines saw that he had erred and has- 
tened to mollify. 

‘Well, I dare say I am wrong—” 

‘‘Yessah, dat yo’ am, sah,” triumphantly 
verified Uncle Jo. 

“But just stop a minute and use your 
common sense—’’ 

“No, sah, Marse Tawm he tol’ us to use 
his’n.” 

Haines paused, thought a minute and 
manoeuvred. 

“You would not like to live in this old 
shack always,” he submitted meaningly. 

‘‘We’s bin libin’ heah se’m’teen yeahs,” 
Aunt Pinkey told him proudly. 

“Well, it will not last two more,” said 
Haines sharply. 

‘Den Marse Tawm, he mos’ sho’ly will 
give us another one,” asserted Aunt 
Pinkey confidently. 

Haines tried the psychological effect 
of pouring the money out on the table and 
picking it up, piece by piece, and then, 
having gathered it all in, tied up the neck 
of the sack tightty and dropped it into his 
pocket. 

They watched this proceeding with a 
detached, impersonal lack of interest that 
staggered Haines. 

“You will probably not have as good 
an offer again in all your lives as I have 
made you today. You don’t suppose 
that Mr. McGraw really needs your little 
three acres! Look at all the land he 
already has. What will happen for you 
is you will find yourselves living here the 
rest of your lives,” he warned them, 
battling with his impotent exasperation. 

“Humph!” scored Aunt Pinkey loftily, 
“mebby de Ma-graws will be tol’b’l’ 
’spectable neighbors.”’ 

“’Cose,” supplemented Uncle Jo with 
equal hauteur, “day ain’t quality, now, 
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lak Marse Tawm’s folks, but ‘cose day 
ain’t fo’ to blaim fo’ dat.” 

Impaled on this view, Haines gazed at 
them blankly. 

“And who is ‘Marse Tawm’?” 

Aunt Pinkey threw her hands heaven- 
ward and displayed the whites of her eyes 
in a mute appeal to be defended from such 
benighted ignorance. 

““Marse Tawm am de son ob de Kun’l 
Jedge,”’ Uncle Jo informed Haines in a 
monotonous drawl, and turned back again 
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Thus enlightened, Haines resolved to 
call upon Tom immediately, which he did 
the very next morning. 

By merest chance he found him in the 
lofty, faded old offices that had in the 
past been the seat of so much pride and 
power—a chance resulting from the fact 
that it was a quiet, lonesome place in which 
to sulk and ponder. From their places 
on the wall, the oil portraits of his father, 
the late Colonel, and of the Colonel, his 
father’s father, kept serene and dignified 
guard. With his feet on a 
table and his head braced 














back on his locked hands, 
Tom was gazing moodily up 
at his ancestors when Haines 
entered. 

“Good morning, Mr. 
Peale,” he saluted. “I am 
Mr. Haines, acting for Mr. 
McGraw.” 

“Good morning, Mr. 
Haines,” greeted Tom im- 
perturbably, taking his heels 
unhurriedly from the table 
top. ‘‘How can I serve Mr. 
McGraw’s interests this 
morning?” 

Haines had an air of assur- 
ance. 

“It’s about those old ne- 
groes who live down on the 
beach at the foot of the 
McGraw place,” he began 








“It is needless to say,” he observed sarcastically, “that if Mr. 
McGraw were informed of that he would be seriously annoyed" 


to the pot simmering in the ashes, as 
though he disdained to parley further 
with this man with his little mess of gold 
who needed to ask such a question. 

Haines, sadder, but not much wiser, took 
his departure. He imparted his troubles 
to one of his draughtsman, Billy Jackson, 
a native of the locality. Billy whistled 
surprisedly. 

““*Marse Tawm’? W’y, he’s the young 
sprig of a lawyer that’s keeping the old 
gentleman’s dewlap purple with rage 
running after the daughter. I don’t see 
the game. If he wants poppah’s favor, 


why does he put the old darkeys up to 
those tricks?” 





with brusque aggressiveness. 
“They appear to be under 
the impression that it is your 
judgment that they should 
hold out for considerably more money than 
their ground is worth. They claim to have 
been advised by you.” 

“They have been advised by me,” 
admitted Tom. 

Haines concealed his surprise at this 
ready acknowledgment. 

“Tt is needless to say,” he observed 
sarcastically, “that if Mr. McGraw were 
informed of that he would be seriously 
annoyed.” 

‘Very likely,”’ said Tom politely, “then 
in order to avoid annoying Mr. McGraw, 
why not pay the old darkeys their price 
and they will move?” 

Haines controlled his rising anger. 



























“Tt was not my intention to bring the 
matter before Mr. McGraw‘ at all. I 
am authorized to settle such things myself; 
but, of course, you understand, such a 
price as they claim to have been advised 
by you to ask—namely, five thousand 
dollars—is aut of the question.” In his 
impatience he threshed the legs of a chair 
smartly with his riding whip. 

Tom looked at him in mock surprise. 

“T consider it a very conservative figure,” 
he argued mildly. ‘When you come to 
think how necessary those three acres 
are to Mr. McGraw, I believe you will 
agree with me that the price they ask is 
dirt cheap. As attorney for old Jo Gore 
and his wife, I hold out for five thousand 
dollars.” 

Haines was astonished, incredulous and 
angry. 

“Then it is not worth while for us to 
discuss this matter further, Mr. Peale. You 
probably have an idea how Mr. McGraw 
will view such an absurd proposition—” 

Haines checked himself, suddenly struck 
with the thought of Tom’s own monetary 
interest in the settlement; he added 
significantly: 

“Tt seems to me that it would pay you 
to handle the casé for a less fee than lose 
the sale altogether.” 

This insolent intimation welled a happy 
light into Tom’s amber brown eyes. They 
shaded expressively. 

“Oh, no, Mr. Haines,” he objected 
mildly, almost sweetly, “I could not 
handle the case for a cent less than I am 
doing it for; and I am firmly convinced 
that you underestimate the value of that 
property to Mr. McGraw. I am certain 
that he will recommend the purchase of 
it, though he may, of course, suffer the 
impression that you might have secured 
it for a lower price.” 

Haines lashed the table angrily with his 
whip. 

“You understand, then, that the matter 
will be submitted to Mr. McGraw at once, 
with full facts,’’ he threatened, viciously 
cutting at a chair as he made his way out 
of the room. 

“Five thousand dollars!’”’ repeated Mc- 
Graw when the sum and substance of the 
matter had been reluctantly but neces- 
sarily passed to him. “What nonsense! 
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Why the devil don’t you pay the niggers 
a couple of hundred and get them out?” 

Haines humbly narrated his efforts in 
full. McGraw was furious, as he had a 
right to be, and blasphemously asked how 
Haines could have allowed such a situa- 
tion to come to pass. Haines humbly 
explained that in buying up several 
hundred acres lying about in separate 
parcels, this rocky nose had been over- 
looked; he had just supposed the old 
negroes were temporarily sheltering there. 

‘Well, it was a damned wrong suppo- 
sition,” raged McGraw. 

Haines acknowledged that it was, but 
now he had no remedy to offer. 

“Peale admits that he is holding them 
up to it, and as I understand them, it is 
no more likely for them to turn white 
than to disregard his instructions,” he 
added disconsolately. 

McGraw moodily cursed the incompe- 
tence of his man Haines, as he roamed 
over his beautiful, landscaped domain. 
All about him was entrancing beauty, 
in the midst of which stood his white marble 
palace; and the footstool of all this expen- 
sive loveliness was three stony acres and 
a disreputable cabin wherein dwelt two 
decrepit, obstinate old negroes. 

Moreover, the story leaked out, and 
before McGraw had taken further action 
he found that everybody was laughing 
about it. Smart journalists were making 
copy of it, and the story was printed again 
and again, with large illustrations of 
Uncle Jo and Aunt Pinkey in their cabin. 
A national giggle was going up. 

Now while all those things were coming 
and passing, Mrs. Jim McGraw was 
becoming thoroughly conversant with 
local history, ancient and modern; and 
inasmuch as the Peale family was to the 
history of X——— County, Virginia, what 
the Royal family is to the history of a 
monarchy, Mrs. McGraw heard very 
much about the Peales, past and present. 

With human perversity, Mrs. McGraw 
passionately worshiped that which alone 
had been denied her in life—an aristocratic 
name. As she greedily absorbed Peale 
lore, she daily prayed that Tom and 
Edna May would marry. 

But Mrs. McGraw was a wise woman. 
She had acted wisely all her life. She 
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acted wisely in this. She did not lift a 
finger. Observing Edna May’s gentle 
decline, she grieved and rejoiced, and she 
continued to pray and had faith. 

Thus Mrs. McGraw, who was born wise. 

In one of her long country drives with 
her husband, they talked of the newspaper 
stories of his dilemma with the old negroes, 
and she said to him: 

“You will have to buy them off, Jim. 
There is no other way out of it. We will 
‘be taking possession soon, and we cannot 
have that old shack on the edge of the 
premises.” 

Jim swore and swore again. 

“It’s not the money, Katy; you know 
that. Damn the money. It’s the principle 
of the thing. It’s giving in to that damned, 
insolent, insufferable Peale puppy!’ 

Mrs. McGraw was secretly pleased. 

“T presume, as their attorney, it was his 
business to get as much as he could for 
them,” she remarked. 

“For them,” derided McGraw. “T’ll 
bet you, Katy, they’ll be lucky if they see 
a thousand dollars of the money. I'll bet 
you a thousand, Katy, he’ll get all the rest 
of it.” 

“Oh, no, Jim. You must remember he is 
a gentleman of honor. He would not 
defraud those ignorant old darkeys who 
belonged to his people before the war. But 
suppose he does keep a reasonable amount 
for attending to their business for them, 
and getting enough out of the transaction 
for them to live comfortably on the rest 
of their lives, I can see nothing mean in 
that; do you? I’ve always heard you 
speak admiringly of men who knew how 
to look out for their own interests and 
take advantage of the mistakes of other 
people. It seems to me,” she added 
pointedly, “if your man Haines had been 
gifted a little more that way, he would 
not have gotten you into this trouble.” 

“It’s spite, Katy; pure spite,” grumbled 
McGraw. They drove a while in silence— 
a silence broken by Mrs. McGraw. 

“Perhaps it will make no difference to 
let the matter rest for a while, Jim,’’ she 
said hesitatingly, a troubled cadence in 
her voice. “I do not want to alarm you, 
but I am very uneasy about Edna May. 
I should not be surprised if we were 
obliged to take her abroad for her health.” 
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McGraw was suddenly all attention. 
“Gad! What's the matter with her? ’ 
‘‘Haven’t you noticed how pale she is 
lately?” she reproached. “I believe she 
is grieving for young Peale.” 

“She’s doing just as much dancing and 
frolicking,” argued Jim. “There is Pel- 
ton—” 

‘What would you expect of a girl with 
her pride, Jim?”’ interrupted Mrs. McGraw. 
“On the face of it, it appears that Tom 
Peale threw her over after showing her 
marked attention. Would you expect her 
to mope in public? And as for Pelton! 
Would you want to see her marry Pelton?” 
she asked scornfully. f 

McGraw was feeling like an old warrior 
attacked on all sides, but here at least he 
could assert himself. 

“Yes, Ishould. Why not? He’s making 
a name for himself. He already counts in 
the business world.” 

Mrs. McGraw made a fine gesture of 
disdain. 

“He is thirty-five. He has made money, 
but that scarcely counts for Edna May. 
And who were his people?” 

The tone in which Mrs. McGraw put 
this query implied that a rosary would 
not hold the names at*her fingers’ ends, 
of the distinguished members of her own 
ancestry. 

McGraw snorted contemptuously, but 
before he could speak his wife hastened on: 

“Tom Peale is young yet, scarcely more 
than a boy; and he is handsome and clever 
and everything that a girl like Edna loves. 
There is no reason for you to think he 
would not with proper guidance develop 
into everything you could desire in Edna’s 
husband, and a wonderful help to you, 
Jim. She loves him, I know; and she has 
a right to her happiness,” she ended with 
a more eloquent appeal than she knew. 

After a long silence, Jim asked: 

“You like young Peale, Katy? You 
honestly think he’s the right sort for Edna 
May’s husband?” 

“Yes, I do. I like him and favor her 
marrying him. She is deeply in love with 
him. Your money could buy almost any 
position for her, of course, but not again 
in a lifetime would she have an oppor- 
tunity to marry a better name and purely 
for love. I’ve thought about this for 
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weeks, Jim, while you’ve been busy with 
other matters. And Edna is breaking her 
heart over the affair.” 

“But she didn’t make any fuss when I 
told her she’d have to give him up,” 
pointed McGraw. . 

“Did you expect her to act common?” 
queried Mrs. Jim. 

Jim eyed his wife humorously. 

“Would you have given in without a 
word and acted as she has, Katy?” 

“T was not brought up and trained like 
Edna May,” reminded Mrs. McGraw. 

“And you really want her to marry 
him?” \ 

“More than anything in the world,” 
she answered fervently. 

There was another long silence and then 
Jim said: 

“Maybe there’s nothing against him, 
as you say, but what can be worked out. 
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Maybe he’s clever, as you say. He does 
come from a good breed. In the end she 
might do worse. Personally I’d rather 
see her married ‘to a man already tried 
out; but she loves Peale—yes, I’ll admit 
I’ve noticed she hasn’t looked any too 
cheerful when she’s been around just 
with us two. It’s her happiness that we're 
looking out for, after all. Maybe I could 
train him. I'll think it over; I'll hunt 
him up and have a talk with him.” 

“Didn’t I tell you so, Tom?” reminded 
a fair sweet disciple of Fabian. “I knew 
everything would come out all right if we’d 
just have patience a little while.” 

Tom did not argue the point. As an 
exponent of a fraternity inclined that way, 
he was singularly conservative in its 
exercise. The acknowledgment he made of 
Edna May’s superior wisdom was satis- 
factory to them both. 


GROWN UP 
By EDWIN BIRD WILSON 


HOSE boyhood days! 
When o’er the hills we scouted, 
Played “hare and hounds,” 
Built forts, and rivals routed; 
Those care-free days! 


But where are those who made the days 
The care-free days they were? 


These manhood days! 

When o’er the world we wander, 
Play “bear” and “bull,” 

Build hopes, our rivals plunder; 
These care-fraught days! 


But who are these that make the days 
The care-fraught days they are? 


The very boys who made those days 


The care-free days—that were! 





By AUGUSTIN W. BREEDEN 


, bread without the spreadin’, 
Like a puddin’ without sauce, 
Like a mattress without beddin’, 
Like a cart without a hoss, 
Like a door without a latchstring, 
Like a fence without a stile, 
Like a dry an’ barren creek bed, 
Is a face without a smile! 





Like a house without a dooryard, 
Like a yard without a flower, 

Like a clock without a mainspring, 
That will never tell the hour; 

A thing that sort o’ makes yo’ feel 
A hunger all the while— 

Oh, the saddest sight that ever was 
Is a face without a smile! 


The face of man was built fer smiles, 
An’ thereby is he blest 

Above the critters of the field, 
The birds an’ all the rest; 

He’s jest a little lower 
Than the angels in the skies, 

An’ the reason is that -he can smile; 
Therein his glory lies! 
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So smile an’ don’t fergit to smile, 
An’ smile, an’ smile ag’in; 

’Twill loosen up the cords o’ care, 
An’ ease the weight o’ sin; 

Twill help yo’ on the longest road, 
An’ cheer yo’ mile by mile; 

An’ so, whatever is your lot, 
Jes’ smile, an’ smile, an’ smile! 
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"Pumps' 






by Howard Markle Hoke 


HEN the telegram came, Phipson 

and I, guests for a week, were 

with Barry in his “Smokery”— 
the most popular room in the big country 
house he had bought when an inheritance 
from an aunt on his father’s side boosted 
him into the class that can afford such 
things. 

Barry put down his pipe languidly— 
he had the air of a patriarch of five and 
twenty who has worn life to a frazzle— 
blew out a column of smoke, and read the 
message aloud: 

“May I fill up the next week end at 
your new shack ?, Teer: Melioge:” 
“Tt’s our own irrepressible ‘Pumps’ 

back from the Lord knows where,’’ said 
Barry. - 
“Also the Lord knows what,” I added. 

“What has the laddybuck been doing 
since we parted at Old Eli?” Phips asked. 
“He wasn’t headed toward anything im- 
portant then.” 

“Haven’t had a line on him,” Barry 
said. “But he’s still rampant on asking 
questions or I’ll eat my hat.” 

“Better say one of your chafirig-dish 
luncheons, old man,” drawled Phipson, 
who made a stab at wit on rare occasions. 
“T’d prefer a hat any old moment of 
hunger.” 

“T’ve fattened many a goat on my old 
Panamas,” Barry put back. 

“You show it,” said Phips. 

Our laugh was not even noticed by the 
fourth occupant of the “smokery.” His 
name was Dredson—Clarence Wyckliffe 
Dredson, to be exact. He was lean, long, 
lank and learned, and a lot of other “‘l’s,” 
including elbows. In addition, he was the 
most sanctimoniously solemn creature 
who had ever missed making an early and 
narrow mound in a cemetery. 

What, in the name of improvidence, 
Barry wanted with a private secretary 
he didn’t know himself. But the fellow 
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had doped out a hard-luck tale of being 
a theological student somewhere in the 
west, and his ambition was to decorate 
a pulpit in the degenerate east, but neces- 
sity compelled him to do some menial 
work for the sordid dollars. And Barry 
had not been able to say “No.” 

When Terry’s wire was read Dredson 
was far down in a black book that gave 
the three of us mental lassitude merely 
to look at. But he rose to mundane 
affairs long enough to write Barry’s reply, 
which contained a little less than half a 
word—“Cert.” 

The next Friday afternoon brought 
Terry, baggage and bustle. He was our 
old-time, plump comrade, and the trait 
that had brought him the nickname 
“‘Pumps”—curiosity—was more wungov- 
ernable and insatiable than ever. His art 
was insinuation pared down to the raw 
edge of impertinence. You could no more 
elude him than you could change the day 
of the week. 

It was about 8.30 that evening when 
he started to pump Dredson, and it took 
only about two minutes for the three of 
us to see that he had found a difficult 
subject. We laughed openly, but Mullinger 
wasn’t phased. He was as unphasable as 
Dredson was unpumpable. If the theo- 
logical private secretary had answered all 
the questions, Terry would have known 
everything worth while that had happened 
to him, but, to all appearances, he got 
nothing out of his pumping but the 
pleasure of it. 

It was while this was going on that the 
scream sounded from the grounds. Each 
of us clapped on, so to speak, his whole 
armor of chivalry; for that scream was a 
woman’s. Out we hustled—all except 
Dredson, who would not have deserted 
that black book if a hundred women had 
howled “Murder.” 

We found the screamer standing, dazed, 
in the drive, not far from the house. A 
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half moon was peeping down at her 
through the oak branches and Luna 
wasn’t looking at anything more attractive 
anywhere. Barry, Phips and I got so full 
of knight errantry that we pawed around 
and fired the most nonsensical .questions 
at one another until the poor girl, in a 
musical but very quavery voice entreated: 

“Take me into the house, please.”’ 

Whereupon Barry gave her his good 
left arm and escorted her straight to the 
“Smokery.” Following, Terry pumped 
Phips and me about the girl, but neither 
of us had ever seen her and couldn’t give 
even a guess as to why she had disturbed 
Barry’s right to peace, quiet and the pur- 
suit of happiness. 

Inside, Barry, Phips and I gawked— 
~yes, gawked like so many yokels. I’m 
simply rattling around with a platitude 
when I say that the girl had all previous 
ones I had admired reduced to models for 
comic valentines. I don’t pretend to tell 
how she was dressed, because there was 
something so subtly and _ unplaceably 
stunning about her gown, which was 
vaguely lavendar or purple or lilac, or 
herself or everything taken together, that 
I might as well try to describe a perfume. 

But she was pathetically frightened and 
wild-eyed. She had only one glove on; 
her rippling chestnut hair was undone— 
charmingly undone—and if she had started 
out with a hat she had lost it. The same 
idea came to all of us. We did not know 
where the nearest asylum was, but it was 
certain that the poor girl had not wandered 
far. 

And here was a dilemma for sure. Barry 
had not been a householder long enough 
to know all the arts of the host. He might 
have been capable enough with a woman 
in her right mind, but what to do with a 
dippy one was out of his grasp, as well as 
the grasp of the rest of us. Dredson, who 
wasn’t impressed, declined to do any- 
thing. 

But here was a golden opportunity for 
“Pumps.” He speedily brought out the 
fact that the girl hadn’t the faintest 
notion how she came into Barry’s grounds, 
where she was, where she had come from 
or where she was going. But she could 
and did account for the scream. Walking 
up the drive, she said, a man had leaped 
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out of the hedge, thrown his arm around 
her and kissed her. 

“What sort of a scoundrel was he?” 
“‘Pumps’”’ cried. 

“A dwarfish man, with a big head, 
black hair and red mustache.” 

“Anyone around your place like that, 
Barry?” he asked. 

“Of course not,’’ Barry bridled. ‘When 
I hire a dwarf with black hair and a red 
mustache, I’ll go into vaudeville.” 

“Describe him again, if you will be so 
kind, Miss—”’ 

“My name is Agnes Churchman,”’ she 
answered, her big brown eyes staring at 
him with pathetic surprise. ‘He was 
very tall and slim, with coal black mus- 
tache and hair as white as snow.” 

‘‘Were there two men?” Phips put in. 

“Mercy, no; only one. He was medium 
sized, with light curly hair.” 

‘‘Were you coming here to see me, Miss 
Churchman?” Barry asked. 

She looked at him, mystified. 
you addressing me, sir?’ 

“T was, yes.” 

“Why do you call me Churchman? I 
am Julia Sampson—let me see, is it Miss 
or Mrs.? I’m afraid I don’t remember.” 

Here she went trembly and swayed into 
Barry’s big chair, and every mother’s son 
of us thought of camphor or smelling salts 
like so many old women. 

If ever three bachelors had an elephant 
on their hands, we were that trio, although, 
to be literal, elephants don’t gambol about 
in a shade of lavendar silk like that. But 
a real elephant would have been less 
troublesome. He could have been haw- 
sered to a tree in the grounds, whereas— 
well, we were plumb staggered. 

At last Barry signalled to Terry to 
keep on pumping, and we adjourned to 
the hall for a conference. Bad as the 
matter was, a thunderstorm broke over 
the house just then and put the situation 
clean to the hopeless. We couldn’t send 
the strange visitor out into the rain. All 
we could do was to quiet her until we could 
locate the nearest asylum and summon 
the keepers. The girl’s face showed sure 
signs of an attack of hysteria. 

“Put her in charge of your housekeeper, 
Barry,” I suggested. 

“Keep up such powerful thinking, my 
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child, and you’ll burst a cerebral tire,” 
he answered. ‘Do you suppose I wouldn’t 
have had Mrs. Quincy on the spot if I 
“could. She’s out with the maids and the 
chauffeur for a joy ride, and if they get 
back by two A. M., some evangelist will 
have to instil some precepts of sobriety. 
But, wait—I have it.” 

He whipped on a raincoat and tore out 
into the storm. Phips and I began to 
fear that lunacy was abroad in the night, 
but in a few minutes Barry was back, sane 
enough. He had borrowed a maid—a 
mighty trim one at that—from the next 
country house, although he didn’t know 
his neighbors any more than Adam knew 
his. 

She wafted our waif and stray upstairs; 
then Barry called up Exchange and learned 
that it was fifty good miles to the nearest 
asylum. It stood to reason that that girl 
hadn’t walked that far in that purple 
dress and those dainty slippers. Just 
when we had come to the notion that one 
of the neighbors had a daughter who was 
a little wrong mentally and she had 
wandered away, the maid seemed to 
tumble in from upstairs with a _ well- 
developed case of nerves. 

“Gentlemen,” she declared in a zig- 
zagging voice, “I can’t be alone with that 
girl another minute. I’m goose-flesh all 
over. She’s daft on murders and she told 
me things up there that made my blood 
feel like ice-water. Ugh! I’ll bring her 
down here and you can help me care for 
her.”’ 

She did bring her down, then took a 
chair out in tthe hall, from which she 
could look into the “Smokery.” After 
some touches to her hair and gown, Barry’s 
strange guest was prettier than before, 
but her excitement was pitiful. 

It soon became apparent why the neigh- 
borhood maid didn’t want to be alone 
with her. The poor thing had certainly 
been driven out of her wits by reading 
the accounts of murders. She knew all 
the recent celebrated cases, at home and 
abroad, and she dwelt upon their grue- 
some details with a gusto that was in the 
uncanniest contrast with the sweet beauty 
of a woman that I have ever seen. In the 
midst of a description that placed all the 
ghost stories I have ever read into a class 
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of sedatives for the nervous, she turned, 
with whimsical suddenness, to Dredson 
and asked if, as a minister, he had ever 
had any dealings with criminals. 

“It is one of my cherished aims,’ he 
answered with studious hestitation, ‘“‘to 
devote a portion of my time, after I secure 
a regular charge, to the criminal class, 
and I have read a great deal on the subject 
in preparation for that work.” 

It developed that his specialty was 
murder by poison, and his talk about drugs 
and their effects upon the human system 
sounded like pages read from an encyclo- 
pedia. It seemed to me that the whole 
world had slipped its trolley that night. 
“Pumps” was the only one to keep his 
nerve, but that was due to his sustaining 
curiosity. He put questions to the girl 
and Dredson that brought out all sorts of 
blood-curdling information; but what he 
wanted with it was more than any of his 
old college-mates could imagine. 

Dredson broke into his questions with 
one of his own in his scholarly drawl: 

“And now, Miss—ah—”’ 

“Sinclair,” the girl readily supplied the 
tenth surname. 

“Thanks. Have you read the cele- 
brated case in Cincinnati. Let me see— 
I’ve forgotten the name of the victim.” 

“Oh, oh, that case is my hobby,” the 
poor thing gurgled with glee. ‘The man’s 
name was Pennerton and he lived on Wal- 
nut Hills in Cincinnati. That case is a 
genuine inspiration. I’m going to copy 
it when my time comes to kill somebody.”’ 

‘“‘What were the circumstances of the 
case?”’ “Pumps” urged. 

“You tell them, Mr.—I can’t remember 
your name,” she said, turning to Dredson, 
her eyes dancing with eagerness. 

“Most of the cases I have read up were 
poison ones,” he explained, ‘‘so—’’ 

“But there was poison in the Pennerton 
case,” she cried. “That’s what makes it 
so lovely.” 

“Tndeed!’’ Dredson raised his intellectual 
eyebrows. 

“Indeed there was,” the poor waif said, 
with a crow of delight. “The police 
thought old Pennerton died from the blow 
on his head, but chemists discovered that 
the old money-bags had been beautifully 
poisoned.” 
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“Dead sure it's there, Gatharine?’”’ ““Pumps’’ asked tensely. ‘‘Of course,’ was the cool and 
steady answer. “A crescent-shaped scar about three inches above the wrist bone.” 














“What poison did they find?’’ Dredson 
asked, leaning forward, his slim fingers 
wriggling. 

“The police won’t tell, because it is a 
valuable clew.” 

“Ah, then, the murderer hasn’t been 
arrested,’’ Dredson observed. 

“No, indeed, and that is why I like the 
case so much. He left a note that defied 
the police to get him alive. But they'll 
never even find him. All of Pennerton’s 
people were travelling in Europe at the 
time, excepting a nephew, Reginald Pen- 
nerton, who lived in Australia, but it is 
supposed that he went down in the Medi- 
terranean in a tramp steamer. But the 
spot of beauty in the whole case is the 
boast of the murderer that he can’t be 
taken alive. - And what do you think— 
this is funny—some of the detectives 
have made a bet that they will get him 
without a scratch. Oh, oh, won’t they be 
fooled!” 

Dredson smiled complacently. ‘No 
criminal need be taken alive. If he is 
determined, the police can’t get him before 
he can act.” 

The girl gave a laugh that sent chills 
along my nerves. “The detectives are 
blunderheads. Take this case. They are 
looking for a man. It’s humorous.” 

She stopped and light seemed to glare 
from her eyes and she gave an-incon- 
gruous swagger. She raised her hands, 
and every one of us, even Dredson, gasped. 
The neighbor maid, with a little scream, 
bustled in from the loneliness of the hall 
and stood quaking. 

“The person that killed old Pennerton 
was a woman,” the girl cried, “and I am 
the woman.” 

If a bolt of lightning had shot through 
Barry’s house we could not have been 
more startled. For some seconds we sat 
like images. When we did stir there was 
no definiteness about anything we did. 
Yet here was a situation calling for some- 
thing vigorously definite. This confession, 
wild as it seemed, could not be set aside 
as mere raving. 

“Haven’t you “only imagined this?” 
“Pumps” asked. 

“Imagine it! Do you suppose I’ll ever 
get the scene out of my mind? I was old 
Pennerton’s maid, and I dropped a pretty 
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white powder into his tea one evening. 
Oh, it was fine!” ' 

“What kind of poison did you use?” 
Dredson asked, leaning forward, but with 
a queer, furtive look around. 

“That I’ll never tell,’”? she answered, 
with a weird chuckle. “But the officers 
will never get me. I’m watching, always 
watching. I haven’t slept for months. 
You think this is all talk. I can see it in 
your faces. But none of you know where 
to look for the real signs of criminality. 
I’ll show them: to you.” 

She raised her hands above her head. 
The light sleeves slipped down, and arms 
that were perfect in exquisite line and 
whiteness were exposed. The sight of 
them, combined with the gleaming of her 
big eyes, held us all rigid. ‘Pumps” 
himself did not move any of his muscles— 
even those of his tongue. 

“You don’t recognize them, do you?” 
shecried. ‘The Bertillon system of thumb 
prints and careful measurements is so 
much rubbish. The unmistakable lines 
of criminality are in the wrists and fore- 
arms. I have traced hundreds and 
have established my theory beyond a 
doubt.” 

For a time she ran on about her improb- ~ 
able theory; then suddenly asked for 
some sheets of blank paper. Barry pro- 
duced them, and, declaring that we were 
all skeptics who must be convinced, she 
asked him to bare his wrist and forearm. 
He did so to humor her, and she. made a 
deft tracing of them. 

‘Why, you haven’t a touch of criminal- 
ity in you from head to heel,” she said 
with an uncanny laugh. “Mercy, what a 
stupid life you must have led.” 

Phips, “Pumps” and I took our turn at 
the demonstration, and the girl commented 
on the tracings with a sort of ghastly 
humor. Phips, she said, was as innocent 
as a child cutting its milk teeth. I had a 
trace of criminality, but was too vacillating 
to do anything useful with it; but 
“Pumps” was different; if he wasn’t 
following burglary or highway robbery or 
embezzlement or running a confidence 
game, he was depriving the community of 
rare gifts in that line. 

While the three of us, with forced 
gayety, were jollying “Pumps” on this 
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diagnosis, the girl turned to Dredson and 
said: 

“You are next, sir.” 

“T decline to lend myself to this mum- 
mery,”’ he responded loftily, and he seemed 
to get leaner, lanker and longer as he grew 
more devout. “It is sinful and silly. There 
is absolutely nothing in this theory. I’ve 
studied criminology and I—”’ 

A sudden, sharp click interrupted. At 
first we thought it was a snap of electricity; 
but it was metallic, and before we could 
quite realize the affair, we'saw a revolver 
shining in the light. It was not held by 
Barry’s queer guest—the likely person— 
but our own “Pumps.” He was aiming 
straight at Dredson, who was waving his 
spindly arms in a kind of panic. It was 
exactly like old Terry to try one of the 
tomfool pranks that had given him a name 
at Yale. 

“You'll have a tracing made of your 
wrist and arm like the rest of us or I'll 
hear a better reason than you have given,”’ 
he commanded, his jaw set as if he meant 
every word of it, and his eyes showing 
none of the mirthful gleams we knew so 
well. “I’m not going to let you go back 
on a little parlor game, if it does sound a 


bit luny. You humor this poor girl, or 
there may be one less sky pilot on 
earth.” 


Dredson’s face had gone as white as the 
lace on our guest’s waist. Barry was about 
to warn “Pumps” that he was making a 
farce of a serious matter, when our waif 
whirled about, with bewildering swiftness, 
and struck a quick, accurate blow, knock- 
ing from Dredson’s hand, as it was rising, 
a small phial that was shattered upon the 
hardwood floor. 


Then, with equal swiftness, and a 
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dexterity that amazed us, she pushed up 
the right sleeves of the fellow’s coat and 
shirt and gave one glance at his bare 
forearm. 

There was another click, a snap of cold 
steel, and Dredson stood, cringing, with a 
pair of nippers around his wrists. 

“Dead sure it’s there, Catharine?” 
“Pumps” asked tensely. 

“Of course,’ was the cool and steady 
answer. “A crescent-shaped scar about 
three inches above the wrist bone.” 

“Ah, then, Reginald Pennerton—not the 
Reverend Clarence Wyckliffe Dredson— 
you’re not lying at the bottom of the 
Mediterranean,”’ ‘‘Pumps”’ sneered, putting 
down his revolver. “‘But you did give us 
a rare chase. And you wound it up beauti- 
fully by giving me the chance to have a 
little visit with my old chum Barry.” 

Turning from the prisoner, the girl 
looked at us with a serene smile. She was 
as sane as she was beautiful. 

“T say, fellows,” Terry cried, “now I 
can do the polite. This is my wife, Cath- 
arine—one of the cleverest actresses on 
the stage before our marriage, but now the 
shrewdest and most inventive assistant a 
detective ever had.” 

There’s an old saying about being 
knocked down by a feather. Well, I 
believe a feather would have given Barry, 
Phips and me a finishing blow. 

“I’m delighted to meet Terry’s old 
friends,” she said, laughing charmingly, 
and with much feminine triumph, as she 
shook hands all around. “I know you’ll 
forgive me for scaring you all, as well as 
for running in a little nonsense; and also 
that you’ll congratulate Terry and me on 
winning a bet that we’d get this fellow 
alive.” 
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by Courtney Ryley Cooper 


Aetna’ Milling Company, whirled in 
his desk chair and held up the 
_ swinging heads of a group of roses. For a 
moment he regarded them, then scented 
them in his quick, worried manner. Young, 
yet old of face at times, nervous through 
self-inflicted overwork, Brent was not 
exactly the man to know what to do with 
roses. 

“Who brought me the flowers?’ he 
asked in a voice which carried surprise 
and an effort at joviality that did not 
often come from the head of the firm. A 
slight laugh echoed from the opposite 
desk where a young woman sat, engaged in 
the morning’s correspondence. 

“Don’t you know what day this is?” 
she questioned. 

“Why—no.” 

“‘A year ago you took me into the firm.” 

Brent turned and consulted a little 
calendar on his desk. 

“George!” he mused, “that’s right. 
You’ve got a better memory than —” 

A telephone jangled. A boy entered 
with a telegram. Brent held the roses 
aimlessly before him a second, then laid 
them forgetfully on the corner of the desk 
as he attempted to answer the telephone 
and get a glimpse of the message which 
had been handed him at the same time. 
Ten minutes later, the roses, far from the 
vase which had held them, were buried 
waterless between the desk and the wall, 
where they had fallen as Brent, his mind 
far away, dived into the business of the 
day. 

Across the room, Miss Alice Graham 
had watched the flowers fall neglected 
with a little look of disappointment on her 
countenance. Then, as a stenographer 
took a place at her side, she turned to the 
dictations, reading letter after letter and 
answering them. Now and then she would 
pause to look out the window, then would 
go on with the sentences and paragraphs 
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as the flying hand of the stenographer took 
down the correspondence. 

Suddenly, as he worked, Brent thought 
again of the flowers and gazed surprisedly 
about the desk as he noticed their absence. 
He started to turn toward their donor, 
then checked himself to drag the telephone 
toward him as the bell jangled again. 
Someone entered the office and stood 


- beside the desk as he talked. Brent looked 


up as he ceased his conversation. 

“Hello, Parker,” he said somewhat 
shortly. “I got your note. Sit down.” 

“Busy, eh?” that person questioned. 
‘Every time I come to town, you’re always 
at the grind.” Then he allowed his glance 
to travel in the direction of Miss Graham 
and remain there a moment. A bit later 
as the woman member of the firm dis- 
missed her stenographer and left the 
room, Parker leaned forward. 

“Say, old man,’’ he began, “I’m glad 
you let me come down to the office instead 
of to the club. That’s a beaut of a girl. 
Is she the partner? Believe me, if I had 
something like that I’d take it out of 
business partnership and make it one for 
life. Especially if I was young and thirty- 
two, like you.” 

“What?” Brent turned in his chair to 
regard the other man. ‘Parker,’ he said, 
leaning over his desk in his brusque, busi- 
ness-like way, “‘that little girl nettles me 
sometimes. She’s pretty, still young, with 
a keen head on her—but that’s all. She 
came to me three years ago and went to 
work. Had some money to invest and so 
I took her into the firm a year ago, because 
I believed she could be trusted better than 
aman. She’s absolutely cold, Parker. She 
may have the womanly instinct in her, 
but it’s only showed once or twice in this 
office. Now, this morning, for instance— 
she gave me—”’. He ceased for a second 
and patted his hands on the various papers 
of the desk, somewhat aimlessly, as though 
the missing roses might have been concealed 
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there. “I wonder what I did with those 
things?” he asked himself absently, then 
continued at a tangent. “It just seems to 
me that with one or two exceptions the 
girl has deliberately buried the womanly 
side of herself and has just turned herself 
into a machine, for the sake of being in 
business and being like a man. I’ve gotten 
more than my share of that sort of thing,” 
he added, “seems like everybody in the 
office is that way. At least, I guess that’s 
what’s the matter. I don’t know anything 
about it.” 

Brent stopped and then laughed slightly 
at his heated and jumbled peroration. 
Parker seemed as if about to return some- 
thing, then closed his lips quickly. The 
door had opened and Miss Graham had 
walked to her desk again, still with that 
business-like look on her countenance. She 
took the teleplione receiver from its hook. 

““Mr. Richards?” she asked of someone 
over the wire a moment later. “This is 
Miss Graham of the Aetna Milling Com- 
pany. I want to see you about a little 
matter. No; I’d rather come over there.” 

She passed to the door with a little nod 
to Brent, and paused just a moment. 

“T don’t think I’ll be back today,” she 
ventured 

“Very well. Oh, by the way—” 

But she had bowed and was gone. 
Parker sat a moment in contemplation of 
the blank door. 

“Wouldn’t think it, would you?” he 
queried. “That a girl as pretty as she is 
could ——” 

‘Notice it?” Brent was pawing about 
his desk for a missing paper. 

“Yep. It isn’t. what she says,” con- 
tinued Parker, shoving his hands deep 
into his pockets and frowning dubiously. 
“All that’s as much as a fellow could expect 
from a girl in an office. It’s just the way 
she says it, though,” was added with a 
rising inflection of the voice. “She looks 
at you and smiles, just the same as anyone 
else, but it’s artificial some way, like she 
had given up hope—or something like 
that. It beats me—” Then the boyish- 
ness of his nature returned and he slapped 
Brent’s shoulder with a newspaper as an 
end to the reflections. ‘‘Let’s leave the 
office furniture and get a drink. Women 
always make me want to drown my 
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sorrows—since I got hooked up with one 
of them.” They started to walk out of 
the office. “By the way, will you go up 
and look at that river property for me this 
afternoon. I’m afraid I’m going to get 
stung on it.” 

The neglected roses were drooping and 
blackened where they had been replaced 
in their tepid water by a careful janitor, 
when Brent again returned to his office 
the next morning. He picked them up, 
glanced at them, threw them into the 
waste basket and then rang for the stenog- 
rapher. 

“Has Miss Graham been down yet?’ he 
asked. “Her desk is open.” 

“She left it open yesterday afternoon. 
It’s the first time it’s happened. I was 
going to close it, but—” 

Brent had nodded and turned to his 
mail. Now and then as he glanced at the 
written pages he made a marginal note or 
jotted something on a pad. Suddenly he 
ceased. His eyes grew wider as he read 
the typed lines before him. He slipped 
deep into his chair. The letter from an 
attorney was in his hands and somewhat 
hazily he made out the sense of the lines: 


We beg to inform you that Miss Alice 
Graham of your firm has given us power of 
attorney to settle all matters pertaining to 
her partnership with you. She has decided 
to leave business life and begs us to inform 
you that in withdrawing from your firm she 
asks for only that money she put into your 
business. This, we believe, was $12,000. 
We regret that we are unable to enlighten 
you as to Miss Graham’s whereabouts, or 
as to why she desires to withdraw from your 
firm; she simply has given us instructions to 
tell you that she has left the business. If 
you will kindly make out the check, payable 
to us, we will see that it reaches her promptly 
and that the proper papers are correctly 
made out. Awaiting your reply, we beg to 
remain, 

Yours very truly, 


Richards, Reed, Harris & Brewster, 
Per J. C. Richards. 


Brent read the letter and re-read it. A 
blank expression had come into his face. 
The typewritten words seemed to sway a 
trifle on the paper and to run together 
queerly. Then, manlike, he allowed a 
flood of anger to sweep through him, and, 
whirling in his chair, jerked the telephone 
receiver from its hook. 

















“What do you mean by sending me a 
letter like that?”’ he demanded a moment 
later over the wire. The answering voice 
was calm. 

“We see nothing about it to require an 
explanation. Miss Graham simply desired 
to withdraw from your firm and chose the 
easiest way of doing it.” 

“But this is an unfair way of going about 
it; it’s—” 

“Tt is as fair as anyone could ask,” 
came the reply. “All Miss Graham asks 
is the money she put into the business. 
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as regards an interview of any kind with 
Miss Graham—that is impossible.” 

Brent’s face was flaring red with anger 
now. He almost shouted into the trans- 
mitter. 

“Do you think this is a square way to—” 

‘‘We have covered all that,” the lawyer’s 
voice interrupted. ‘Now, Mr. Brent, if 
you will kindly make out the check to us, 
we will see that—” ; 

Brent slammed the receiver to the hook, 
then jumped for the door. 

“T’ll go there and find out what’s what 

















“What?” Brent turned in his chair to regard the other man. “ Parker,”’ he said, “‘ that little 
girl nettles me sometimes.” 


The rest—all the profits and equipment, 
are yours to do with as you please. I can 
see nothing fairer than that.” 

Brent shook his head angrily. 

‘Where is Miss Graham?” he snapped. 

“That we cannot tell you.” 

“You know where she is?” 

“Certainly.” 

“Then—.” 

“Tt is our client’s wish that her place 
of residence remain a secret. She does not 
care to see you or talk over any business 
matters with you. All the information 
connected with her handling of your busi- 
ness is now in our hands, and we will be 
glad to aid you in any way we can. But 





if I have to choke it out of them!” he 
muttered. ‘‘They’ve got no right to—” 
Then he stopped as he swung open the 
door and perceived the man standing 
there. ‘Hello Parker,’’ he said curtly. 

“Hello, old man,” came jovially from the 
other, ‘“‘what’s the row? Look all upset.” 

“Row enough,” responded Brent jerkily. 
“Miss Graham’s quit the business, turned 
over her interest to a bunch of lawyers 
and refuses to let me even know where 
she is. Of all the ungrateful—” 

“Calm down, calm down,” urged Parker 
in his easy, lackadaisical manner. “‘You’re 
not used to women; that’s the trouble, 
especially that type.’’ A 
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“That type?” Brent, nervous in his 
anger, was lighting a cigarette. ‘What do 
you mean?” 

“Tt’s the same old story,” said Parker 
seating himself. ‘‘There’s a typeof women 
—most any one of the sex, in fact—that 
will do most anything in the world as long 
as the whim is in her to do it. She’ll love 
a man to death and follow him to the ends 
of the world if the notion strikes her. It’s 
her idea of fun. But let her whim change! 
She’ll care nothing about his feelings, his 
sufferings, his losses and reverses—she’ll 
go ahead and do as she pleases no matter 
what it costs. A woman doesn’t care, 
Brent. She doesn’t care a snap of her 
finger whether a man sinks or swims. 
She’s thoroughly selfish—she lives just 
for herself and her changes of mind. The 
rest can go hang! I know; I’ve been 
there.” 

Brent had seated himself also and was 
staring out the window. 

“T can’t quite follow you on that thing,” 
he said at last. “If this was some fool 
case of love, it would be different. But 
this is a business matter and—” 

“‘There’s no difference,’’ retorted Parker. 
“It’s all the same to a woman. Now, 
look here, Brent; I’m carrying my scars, 
you know that. I can grin most of the 
time, but there are moments when I have 
to grit my teeth to stand things. You 
know why; simply because I got-the same 
kind of a deal in married life that you’ve 
gotten in business. One day I got a letter 
full of love; the next day I was staring at 
a divorce petition. And they’re all the 
same!” He pounded a hand on the desk. 
“They’re all the same the world over, 
and I’m not going te let you play the fool 
and give this woman what she wants. 
She’s tricking you into something, I know 
it! She’s got something up her sleeve, 
and when she gets through biting the hand 
that fed her, she’ll turn to some other mode 
of satisfying herself. Look here, Brent, 
have you made any plans about paying 
her for her share in the concern?” 

“Not yet.” 

“Then don’t do it. You’ve got the 
whip hand; use it. Notify those lawyers 
that you will settle when you get good and 
ready, not before. Let them sue if they 
want to. Fight them every step of the 
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way. Make them come into court and 
lay out every reason on the tables where 
they can be seen. I bet they won’t do it. 
They’ve gotten their heads together and 
figured out some way they can trim you— 
the Lord knows how—and I’d make them 
burn for it. Take my advice, old man.” 

Brent was leaning over his desk. 

“Parker,” he said, “angry as I am at 
Miss Graham’s actions, I really and 
honestly can’t see how she can benefit 
financially by this. She has only asked 
for the money she put into the firm, 
$12,000. There’s some reason back of it 
all, I know, but—” 

“Just how much do you know about 
that part of the business she handled?” 

“Nothing, I confess.” 

“She could have trimmed you practi- 
cally out of every cent in any of a hundred 
ways, and you wouldn’t know it until the 


crash came. Did she have the power to 
borrow for the firm?” 
Ves,”’ 


Parker smiled again, knowingly. 

“Then I should think it would be very 
easy for you to see why she was willing 
to pull out with ostensibly only the money 
she put into the business. If I were you, 
Brent, I’d have a little session with an 
expert accountant. It might open your 
eyes a bit.” 

Brent stared. 

“Do you think that, honestly?” he 
gasped. 

“T’d think anything of a woman,’ came 
the answer as Parker laid a hand on the 
doorknob. “I’ve had experience.” 

And as he walked out of the office he 
looked back at a man who sat before his 
desk, staring grimly ahead, yet looking at 
nothing. His face seemed old and lined 
as though he had come suddenly to the 
realization of great suffering or of great 
loss. Brent did not look up as the other 
man left. At last, however, he turned, 
reached for the telephone book and ran 
his finger along the line of names which 
bore the heading: 

“Expert Accountants.” 

Three weeks later he again sat at his 
desk, staring once more, his brow furrowed. 
A report lay before him, signed by the 
accountant who had spent many days in 
investigating every phase of the business 
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of the Aetna Milling Company. The door 
opened. Parker stood looking down at 
the figure at the desk. 

“T’ve seen your little lady,” he said 
with a grin. “Thought you might be 
interested—” 

Brent had leaped from his chair. 

“Where?” he asked excitedly. 

“Dont get all wrought up about it,” 
came coolly from Parker. “Out at May- 
wood. I commuted last night 
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do know that she is going to get her 
money, every cent that is coming to her.” 

He swung open the door and departed. 
Two hours later he was walking the quiet, 
little, tree-dotted streets of Maywood, 
inquiring from house to house for the 
woman he sought, nor stopping at the lack 
of information which greeted him. 

‘Has anyone new moved into the neigh- 
borhood in the last few weeks?’’ he asked 





and came in on the third rail 
this morning. She was on the 
platform of the station, mail- 
ing a letter, to her attorneys, 
I guess. Then she went back 
up the street, I don’t know 
where.”” He stopped to look 
at Brent who had turned from 
him to the desk again and was 
reaching for his checkbook. 
“What’s up?” 

“Do you think she’s living 
there?” 

“Certainly.” 

“Then I-am going to take 
her the check for the money 
that’s due her,” Brent 
answered shortly as he dipped 
the penin the ink. ‘“‘T’ll give 
it to her, every cent, but 
those lawyers—.”’ 

“But old man, that’s no 
way to fight this thing! 
You’ve got ’em_ whipped. 
There hasn’t been a howl out 
of them. What do you want 














to do a fool thing like this 
before you know how things 
stand in the business or—?”’ 

Brent had finished writing. 
He jerked the check from its perforated 
fastening, then swung out of his chair and 
grasped his hat. There was a little look 
of half suffering in his face as he turned to 
Parker. 

“That’s just it,” he answered. ‘I have 
waited a good while too long. In listening 
to you, old man, I neglected to take into 
consideration the fact that you were 
prejudiced against women, cynical and 
unfair. The accountant’s report is on 
my desk there. You'll find that it com- 
pletely exonerates Miss Graham. Why 
she left the firm I still do not know, but I 


Brent stared. 


“Would you have me turn my business into a 
reception?” he asked blankly 


time after time and at last came the 
affirmative answer. 

“‘There’s a Miss Grey who lives just 
around the corner. But there’s no Miss 
Graham.” 

A bit of a smile came to Brent’s lips 
and hurriedly he left the veranda. The 
similarity of names had been ‘enough; an 
instinctive something told him he was at 
last on the right track. He turned the 
corner—then stopped to stare. 

Before him was a little cottage, trim of 


‘lawn, with walks that ran between smooth 


trimmings of hedge. Roses were in bloom 
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in the yard and here and there along the 
way, old-fashioned geraniums and nas- 
turtiums lifted their carnival colored heads. 
A few old maples threw a protecting shield 
against the early afternoon sun, giving the 
place a sense of coolness and inviting at- 
mosphere—but the eyes of Thomas Brent 
were beyond all this. A young woman sat 
on the veranda, watching with smiling 
eyes the activities of several children of 
the neighborhood who had brought their 
dolls and their toy tea sets over for an 
afternoon of play. A “party” was in 
progress, and the dolls were undergoing 
all the social amenities as they were 
served with the delicacies of the make- 
believe repast. There was conversation, 
laughter, childish prattle. Brent, un- 
observed, stood by the gate and looked on. 
Someway, her appearance seemed dif- 
ferent from anything he could remember— 
and yet there was a familiar recollection 
about it all, too. The plain shirtwaist 
dress of the office had given place to a 
filmy little gown which changed her face 
to one of girlishness. There was even 
more of the attractivé about the hair, too— 
something in the dressing of it which gave 
it more freedom and allowed the vagrant 
rays of the sun to bring out more of the 
gold in it. The trifling frown of the office 
had disappeared, while a smile of genuine 
happiness graced her lips. She had been 
pretty in the office, pretty from a cold 
standard of mere regularity and conform- 
ity of features—she was beautiful now, 
and Brent realized it as he watched her, 
leaning forward, her hands clasped, her 
hazel eyes merry with the encompassing 
of the scene of childish society before her. 
Suddenly she straightened at the click- 
ing of the gate latch. The children ceased 
their play to gaze outward and to look at 
Miss Graham, who, serious faced, had 
risen from her chair and retreated toward 
the door. Then, with that calm indiffer- 
ence to the affairs of humankind which 
sometimes asserts itself in children, they 
went back to their dolls and china. Miss 
Graham laid her hand on the knob of the 
screen as if to seek the safety of the in- 
terior of the house. Then her mind changed 
and she turned to face Thomas Brent, 
ascending the steps of the veranda. 
‘‘Well?”’ she asked in the old business- 
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like tone. Brent twirled his hat in a half- 
embarrassed manner. 

“Would it be possible for me to talk to 
you a few moments?” he asked at last. 

“About going back into the firm? No.” 

“To make an apology—and to settle 
our financial matters. I would rather 
handle it personally with you. Then, I 
assure you, there will follow no further 
disturbance on my part.” 

Miss Graham hesitated a moment. At 
last, however, she opened the door and led 
the way to the coolness of the living room. 
She faced Brent across the table. 

“It was my wish,” she said, ‘“‘that this 
could be handled through my attorney. 
But since you seem determined to seek 
me out—very well, let’s have it over with. 
I suppose you brought the check with 
you?” 

The manner of the veranda and the doll’s 
party had faded now, Brent noticed. Miss 
Graham was again the woman of the office 
—except for that girlish dress and that 
girlish mode of the hair. He brought the 
check from his pocket, but folded it as he 
looked at her. 

“Before I give you this,” he began, “I 
desire to make my apology. Quite weakly 
I allowed myself into the belief that you 
had some ulterior motive in withdrawing 
from the firm—some motive of dis- 
honesty.” 

“Dishonesty?” 
flashed. 

“That is why I am apologizing for what 
I need not have told,” Brent continued. 
“T feel the coward for having allowed 
myself to believe it. I do not ask for 
pardon for it. I only desire to tell you that 
I am sorry; you have been exonerated in 
every way. Here is your check.” 

He turned to go, but a little exclamation 
which accompanied the unfolding of the 
paper he had handed her caused him to 
turn. Miss Graham’s eyes were on him. 
In them was a look from which anger and 
resentment had faded. 

“There has been some mistake,’’ she 
was saying. “I only asked—” 

‘(What you asked was unfair to yourself,” 
Brent answered coolly. “You put $12,000 
into the firm. Business, as you know, has 
been good and the money doubled itself 
in a year. You are therefore entitled to 


Miss Graham’s_ eyes 











$24,000 by the expert’s report, and that 
I have given you. I will consent to no 
other compromise.” He ceased a moment, 
then came forward as she wavered between 
returning the check and keeping it. ‘“Miss 
Graham, it is only fair that you take what 
is due you—if for no other reason than I 
suspected you. It was cowardly in me 
to think what I did, and I confess it. 
You had your motives for leaving the 
firm and I should have known you, trusted 
you enough to have allowed you to go 
without a protest. But—” he hesitated— 
“it seemed queer at least. I could not 
understand why you should want to go— 
and go in this manner, without a word of 
explanation.” 

Miss Graham allowed her eyes to fall. 

“T had my reasons,”’ she answered. 

“T came out here resolved not to at- 
tempt to go into that—” Brent’s words 
were coming rather hastily—‘‘but some- 
thing about that little scene on the porch 
as I came in made me want to know. Will 
you tell me?” 5 

“T would rather not.” 

“Was it anything I did—or did not do? 
Was it anything I could make amends for?” 

There was a long silence. Miss Graham 
left the table and walked slowly to a 
window, curtained without by the crimson 
ramblers which clambered up the side of 
the house. Her face bore a new expression 
of half pain, half resentment. She folded 
and unfolded the check in her hands, 
nervously. For many moments she stood 
there, apparently unmindful of the man 
who waited by the table. Then she turned. 

“You remember the morning of the day 
I left, a man called to see you. You had 
a conversation with him—about me.” 

“You overheard?” 

Ves,” 

Brent toyed with a book on the table. 

“T am sorry if it affected you in that 
manner,” he replied. “But I must say 
that had the occasion come up between 
us, I would have been frank enough to 
have told you exactly what I told Parker. 
I would have told you if for nothing more 
than your own good. You were making 
a machine of yourself, Miss Graham, and 
you realized it when you overheard what 
I said. Else you would not have come out 
here and—” 
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A laugh, half angry, interrupted. 
“What caused me to be a machine?” 
was demanded as the woman came for- 
ward. “Just the same thing which turns 
many another woman in business into a 
piece of emotionless, unwomanly mechan- 
ism—her employer! I wasn’t the one to 
blame or to give advice to. You were 
the one!” 

eee? 

“Do you remember when I first came to 
your office?”’ she asked, moving close to 
him. “I was just a girl—like I have tried 
to remould myself to be again out here. 
I still had my little dreams and my little 
sentimentalities. I—.” 

“Are sentimentalities necessary in busi- 
ness?” Brent felt that he put more force 
than he had meant into the question. 

“It was my foolish opinion that they 
could at least be a part of it,’”? Miss Graham 
returned slowly. ‘I labored under the 
delusion that this man’s world which has 
been built up im business was not the 
gruelling, destroying artificial thing which 
I had been told it was. I attempted to 
mingle with my work a few smiles—real 
smiles—a few little pleasantries. If you’ll 
go into your memory you'll see what 
became of them.” 

“T wasn’t responsible.” Brent was 
smarting under the cross-examination. 

“You weren’t? Who built the ironclad 
rules of your office—rules of silence, curt- 
ness, gruffness? You did. You, just like 
many another man, believed that when 
your employees entered the office they 
entered a jail in which they were to be 
imprisoned from 8 until 12 and from 1 
until 6. You could laugh, oh, certainly! 
You could do as you pleased because you 
owned the business. But it was only 
once in a while that you permitted*yourself 
to do so. It would be bad discipline, 
bad—.” 

Brent stared. 

“Would you have me turn my business 
into a reception?” he asked blankly. 

“T was waiting for you to ask me that,” 
responded Miss Graham coolly, “because 
I knew that I would be misunderstood. 
It wasn’t that I thought the place should 
be one of foolishness and idleness. It was 
just that you broke my faith in happiness 
through a thousand little bits of curtness, 
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through a myriad little incivilities that 
were assumed when you entered the office 
in the morning. They weren’t natural, 
Mr. Brent. When you walked into that 
office you put on a Jekyll role, simply 
because you felt you must do it for the 
sake of ‘business.’ I watched you, just 
as I watched myself. And I saw that the 
same thing was happening to you that was 
happening to me—the day was influencing 
the life. I knew that conditions would 
grow worse and worse. What was un- 
natural now would be most natural after 
awhile. My little dream faded away. I 
gave up hope.” 

She ceased for a moment and this time 
Thomas Brent did not venture a reply 
to her accusations. The noise of the 
childish tea party without floated into the 
room, offering a contrast that seemed 
strange to the man and the woman. 
Miss Graham nodded her head in the di- 
rection of the veranda. 

“There have been tirnes when I have 
wondered whether I could ever again take 
an interest in such things as—that,’”’ she 
said. 

Brent looked up. 

“Why?” he asked. 

“Why?” Miss Graham laughed, some- 
what coldly. “Just for the reasons I have 
been telling you. Just because my days 
were not all that bore in on my life. After 
a while it all began to affect me beyond the 
hours at the office. I absorbed the life; 
I found myself losing interest in that 
which means so much to a woman—a 
home and the thought of marriage and 
motherhood. My mind was growing to 
be like yours—to think one thought, the 
piling up of money, regardless of the con- 
sequences to health, to the feelings of 
others. “I made my last fight the day I 
left the firm, Mr. Brent,” she added with 
a touch of pathos in her tone. “I tried 
sentimentality once more. Remember I 
brought you some roses for our anniversary 
day? Foolish, perhaps in your estimation. 
It meant much to me—it was that little 
touch which was lacking so utterly. When 
I left that day with the knowledge that 
you had ground human sentimentality 
out of me and condemned me for the very 
thing you had created, those roses lay 
withered beside your desk where you had 
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allowed them to fall. No, it wasn’t much,” 
she concluded, ‘‘just a little touch, that 
was all. But the little things are the 
ones which make life real. Since that day, 
I’ve been thankful that you talked when 
I could hear. It has taken me back out of 
my nightmare—into life.” 

Brent did not. reply. He had seated 
himself and had allowed his head to go 
forward in thought. His eyes were stu- 
dious. There came a question from Miss 
Graham. 

“Don’t you feel it yourself, sometimes?” 
she asked. 

Brent stirred a bit and clasped his hands, 
but he did not answer. Miss Graham 
went on. 

“‘Aren’t your pleasures, after all, vague 
ones? Aren’t you cynical? Don’t you 
ever feel the lack of wholesome sympathy 
for the world and wonder what caused it?” 

Brent rose. 

“In other words, you mean you have 
found the same fault with me that I found 
with you? That I am—” 

“A machine—a man machine. Every 
single quality that you said had gone out 
of my life has gone out of yours. There 
is this difference between us. I realized 
it. You did not—and do not. If you ever 
do, you will be a more likable man, a 
more human one.” 

There was a long silence in which Brent 
half leaned against the table, studying the 
floor, the creases between his eyes deep- 
ening. 

“Twonderif you’reright?” heasked at last. 

Miss Graham laid a hand on his arm. 
There was something of the motherly in 
her voice as she spoke to him. 

“When you came here today and saw 
me on the porch with the children—did 
you notice a change in me?” 

“Yes,” came slowly, “you looked then 
like the girl I would—” He checked 
himself. “Yes,” he added finally, “I 
saw a change.” 

“Then, having been through it all, 
don’t you believe that I am competent 
to judge?” she asked. 

Brent hesitated. 

“Tf I accepted your belief—and did all 
you have said I did not do—if I should 
change things at the office and in my life, 
what then?” 
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“T would be glad.” 
“Nothing more?” 
“T fail to see just what more could be 

desired, Mr. Brent.” 

“Tf we made up our minds to go at it 
from the new angle—”’ there came a trifle 
of pleading into the voice—‘“do you think 
you could come back?” 

Miss Graham shook her head rather 

sadly. 

“No; I’ve had my little dream. I’ve 
made my little fight—and I’d rather stay 
here and just be a girl again. It’s—it’s 
better, after all.” 

From the porch came the excited cries 
of children and a scampering of feet. 
Then there mingled with it all the vibrating, 
high-toned notes of a hurdy-gurdy being 
played in the street. Brent Walked to the 
window and stood staring at the dancing 
children without. 

“At least I can ask you to forgive me 
for what I said in the office,” he ventured. 

Miss Graham laughed softly. 

“Forgive you? I thank you for it. It 
took me out of the mill.” 

“And do you think you could trust me 
to change things, both for myself and for 
the others—the ones still in the office?” 

“T fail to see why you ask me that—”’ 

“Because I have come to several reali- 
zations this afternoon.” The voice of 
Thomas Brent was strong with meaning 
as he came from the window. “I want to 
do it—because I have been brought face 
to face with myself and because I see what 
I have been blind to before. There is 
something else—’’ he added—“another 
realization. It began when I leaned over 
the fence today and watched you on the 
veranda with the children. I believe it 
was then that I began to wake up. I saw 
the comparison—and well, I felt even 
then a vague desire to be better in some 
way; I did not know how. Something 
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came over me that made me feel unworthy 
—I can’t explain, Miss Graham—”’ His 
words were coming slowly, with a halt in 
the voice which showed a strong contrast 
to the old snap and briskness of the office— 
“all I can do is tell you that I have come 
to a realization, that a great desire has 
grown up in me for something better in 
life, and I want to attain it. Will you 
help me?” 

A glow of intense womanhood came into 
the eyes of Miss Graham. 

“Do you need it—my help?” she asked 
with a little smile. 

“Above all else I need it,” Brent an- 
swered with feeling. ‘“I—’ He stopped. 
Miss Graham held forth a hand. 

“Then we'll work it out together,” she 
said simply, “You at your office, I at my 
home.” 

Brent had caught her hand in both of 
his. 

“And if I succeed—”’ The woman 
caught the eager look in his eyes and 
interpreted it. She started to withdraw 
her hand, then allowed it to remain in his. 
The music of the street sounded plaintively 
from the distance now. The voices and 
laughter of the children were once more 
finding their way into the room as the 
make-believe party on the porch renewed 
its activities with greater fervor than ever. 
Miss Graham smiled again into the serious, 
hoping face of the man before her, and 
that childish, yet thoroughly womanly 
expression had wholly diffused her coun- 
tenance. 

‘We'll make our little try first,” she 
said slowly, “and then—” 

“Yes—?”’ Brent felt an impulsiveness he 
had not known in years. Miss Graham 
had half turned away, but her hand re- 
mained in his. 

‘We'll see,”’ she was saying, ‘“Time— 
has done stranger things.” 
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Harborough’s fist came down with a bang on the desk. ‘“‘I told her to keep out of itl” 
“And she disobeyed you, as any good woman would have done in her 
place. The only pity ts that she didn’t do tt sooner” 


The Woman Who Feared. 


by C. Hilton-Turvey 


Author of ‘Two on the Threshold,” ‘“Abijah’s Artistic Sense,” etc. 


T was shortly after the Van Lyns’ return 
from a winter in Italy that Dosia, the 
daughter of the house, became engaged 

to Jack Harborough. It was a match that 
seemed to please everybody, particularly 
the two most concerned. They were both 
good looking, both wealthy, both extremely 
well placed socially. Last but not least, 
they seemed to be very much in love— 
I say seemed advisedly. A week after they 
returned from their wedding tour, even 
the least observant amongst their friends 
saw that there was something seriously 
wrong between them. 

A baker’s dozen of teas and similar 
small affairs filled in the week they came 
back. At all of these it was noticed that 
Dosia was distrait, silent, quite unlike her 
usual light-hearted, merry self. She an- 
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swered all questions about their honey- 
moon in monosyllables; and invariably 
changed the subject as soon as possible. 
Jack, too, was different. Though he 
lent a transient presence to all the social 
affairs Dosia attended, as in duty bound, 
it was by no means a cheerful presence. 
He looked stern and older. He and his 
young wife exchanged lamentably cool 
greetings, though it was evident that they 
were doing their best to “behave.”? Once 
when Dosia was “pouring,” Jack, in passing 
an empty cup to her, accidentally touched 
her hand. She started as if she had been 
stung, flushed till the tears stood in her 
eyes, then grew deathly pale. Of course, 
someone noticed it and made an awkward 
exclamation. But the young girl was 
herself in an instant, and explained that 
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Jack had spilled some hot tea on her fingers. 
Whereupon he apologized stiffly and, 
without a pretence at kissing and making 
it well, sought an excuse to cross to the 
far end of the room. Soon after he left 
abruptly. 

Mrs. Van Lyn was the last to become 
aware of the estrangement. It was at 
the first large ball of the season. Dosia 
was more like her old merry self. The 
color flamed in her cheeks like a rosy lamp 
in a marble shrine. Her eyes sparkled 
like gray jewels. All evening she was the 
centre of one gay group or another. They 
waylaid her in the hall and at the door of 
the ballroom—all the young men of her 
acquaintance—to beg for a dance. 

When she started to cross the room, a 
dozen or more men in her leisurely wake, 
like sober-colored moths after a brilliant 
flame, her husband advanced and asked 
her for the opening dance—his by right, 
of course. For answer, Dosia languidly 
held out her program, scrawled with names 
and initials in every possible space, and 
with a gesture of dismissal turned smilingly 
to the man at her other side. The music 
struck up at that instant. Before Jack 
could recover from his discomfiture, Dosia 
had whirled half the length of the room 


on Edgerton Bromley’s arm. He caught’ 


an occasional glimpse of her animated 
face, over Bromley’s black shoulder, 
smiling as she had not smiled for a month. 

Jack Harborough stood stock still, his 
handsome face like a mask, his jaw set, 
his eyes stern and inscrutable. 

Mrs. Van Lyn touched him lightly on 
the arm as she crossed the floor to greet a 
friend. ‘‘Why aren’t you dancing, Jack?” 
she asked. “Dosia will be waiting for 
you.” 

“On the contrary,” he answered dryly, 
“Dosia has already consoled herself—I 
am apparently not in the running.” 

Mrs. Van Lyn stared into his rigid face 
uncomprehendingly. Just then Dosia 
flashed by, evidently succeeding admirably 
in “consoling herself,” if consolation were 
necessary. The mother raised her lorg- 
nette and gazed after the flying couple. 
Then, taking her son-in-law’s arm, she 
said briefly: 

“To the conservatory!” quite as if she 
were giving an order to her chauffeur. In 
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all his distress, Jack noticed it and smiled 
as he guided her through the dancers to 
a dim corner of the conservatory that 
flanked the ball room. 

“Now, Jack Harborough,” she began 
energetically, “what is the matter between 
you and Dosia?” 

“T don’t know any more thay you do,” 
he replied deliberately. 

“But you must know something,” Mrs. 
Van Lyn insisted. ‘How long has this 
been going on?” 

The young man bent a perplexed gaze 
on the floor. “Ever since the night we 
came home,” he began monotonously. 
‘We sat in the library waiting for dinner 
to be announced. Dosia got up and ran 
into the hall to get our letters. There was 
a whole bunch of them. I sat in a big 
chair by the fire, and—and—she sat on 
the rug at my feet.” Jack paused a mo- 
ment, overcome by the memory. 

“And then?” asked Mrs. Van Lyn, 
bending toward him anxiously. 

“We kept reading little bits to each 
other and laughing over them,” he went 
on, pulling himself together with an effort. 
“Suddenly I realized she had grown silent. 
She was sitting up stiffly and staring 
straight ahead of her. I leaned forward 
and—and kissed her on the neck. She 
made no response. I saw that she was 
deathly pale and agitated. I asked her 
what was the matter, but she only shook 
her head. I quickly ran into the dining- 
room to get her a glass of wine. When I 
came back, she had gone upstairs. I 
started after her, but midway her maid 
met me and said her mistress had a head- 
ache and begged not to be disturbed. 
She has never been the same since.” 

Mrs. Van Lyn looked thoughtful. “It 
is quite too bad!” she declared, “and very 
unlike Dosia. She is the most reasonable, 
good-tempered child. Can you not think 
of something you did that might have 
vexed her—something she might have 
misunderstood?” 

The young man shook his head. “I 
have gone over every event of that day, 
and of every day since we were married, 
and I cannot think of anything that I did 
that could have disturbed her.” 

“Ah, well,” said Mrs.. Van Lyn, rising, 
“perhaps I can help you unravel the 
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mystery. I will ask Dosia about it. 
Meanwhile,” she finished lightly, “we 
must not make tragedy out of a temporary 
misunderstanding.” 

Jack shook his head gravely. He did 
not tell her what he thought—that the 
trouble went deeper than either of them 
knew. Byt when Mrs. Van Lyn sent for 
him a few days later only to tell him with 
tears in her eyes that she could make 
nothing of her daughter, he saw that she, 
too, began to realize the seriousness of the 
affair. 

So, for the next year, the rift in the 
Harboroughs’ love-lute widened till there 
was no longer any harmony between them. 
Jack changed from a jolly, hail-fellow-well- 
met, to a moody, cynical man. Dosia, 
too, was not herself. She engaged in out- 
rageous flirtations with one man after 
another, sometimes with several at once. 
It is true she stopped this side of actual 
scandal, but she went to the very verge 
of it. Edgerton Bromley seemed to be 
the favored one. His name was linked 
oftener with her own than any of the others. 
This stung her husband to the quick. The 
man had little to recommend him to any 
woman—lackadaisical, distinctly fast, and 
boastful of his conquests with women. It 
is true he was handsome in his own par- 
ticular way—not Harborough’s way by 
any means! Jack considered him a cad; 
and it was this man with whom Dosia 
had chosen to have her name bruited 
about amongst the clubs. It made him 
grit his teeth to think of it. 

Dosia seemed to have sudden fits of 
abject penitence that puzzled her husband 
beyond his comprehension. One night, 
after a particularly flirtatious evening, 
that had kept the blood beating in his face 
with shame, Dosia knocked at his dressing- 
room door. He flung it open and stood 
looking down at her, his arms folded, his 
face grave and stern. She came in, closed 
the door, and burst into torrents of tears. 

“Q Jack, Jack!” she sobbed, “I do 
love you. Believe me!’’ She stretched 
out her arms imploringly. 

“That is why you drag my name in 
the dust, I suppose,”’ he returned quietly. 

“O can’t you understand,” she mur- 
mured piteously, shrinking away from his 
cold glance as if it were a blow. 
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“IT must confess I can’t,’’ he responded. 
Then, with sudden heat: “But if you 
could choose someone a little less detest- 
able than that cad Bromley to put in my 
place, I would take it as a favor.” 

To Harborough’s surprise, a shudder 
swept her from head to foot. She clenched 
her small hands. “Oh, I loathe him!’’ she 
breathed, her face transfigured with emo- 
tion. “He isn’t fit to lick your boots 
clean.” 

Before he could take in her words, she 
made a sudden move forward and catching 
his hands, covered them with passionate 
tears and kisses. She was gone in an in- 
stant, leaving him dazedly gazing at the 
marks of her tears on his fingers. 

But—however hope rose in his heart— 
the next night convinced him that Dosia’s 
had been only a temporary repentance. 
They were guests at a dinner party. The 
first course was hardly through before 
Harborough saw that the disagreement 
between his wife and Edgerton Bromley 
had been made up. He caught several 
meaning glances from one to the other, 
and he was uncomfortably sure they had 
not passed unseen by the other guests. 
To add to his discomfort, Dosia seemed to 
take especial pains to be rude to him— 
noticeably so. He felt the sympathy of 
the girl by his side—an old friend who 
had grown up with him, and who now 
tried to divert him with light nonsense. 
This only added to the savage ache in his 
heart—to feel that his wife’s actions had 
made him a veritable object of pity. 

There was only one conclusion to such 
manifest inharmony. After a few more 
notable humiliations, Harborough an- 
nounced to Dosia that he intended to 
institute divorce proceedings. ‘‘Of course,” 
he said courteously, “they will be con- 
ducted in such a manner as not to injure 
you. You can appear to be the mover. 
‘Cruel and unusual treatment,’ I suppose 
will be the plea.” s 

Dosia acquiesced with a silent inclina- 
tion of the head. Then after a few mo- 
ments she said in a strained tone, unlike 
her own: ‘Please do whatever is neces- 
sary.” 

When Harborough looked up from the 
book he was restlessly fingering, she had 
gone, nor did she refer to the matter again 
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except when he himself broached it. He 
was careful not to mention it outside the 
immediate family. But presently he be- 
came aware that the intended action was 
common property amongst their friends. 
Far from concealing the fact, Dosia had 
evidently taken pains to circulate it. The 
indelicacy of this disgusted him. Of a 
truth, he did not know the woman he 
loved, in this changeling. 

Meanwhile, the mad pace she kept up 
had estranged her best friends from the 
young girl. She was often to be seen with 
the fast, smart set in which Edgerton 
Bromley moved—made up of the nouveau 
riche, divorcees, actresses—with a sprink- 
ling of titled foreigners into whose ante- 
cedents no one had time to inquire. Jack 
was aghast. He could see, too, that Dosia 
was far from happy. She drooped, and 
lost both color and flesh. Sometimes she 
looked at him so piteously that he was 
completely nonplussed, and wanted to 
take her into his arms and comfort her— 
whatever the cause of her unhappiness 
might be. . 

Late one night Jack had just returned 
home from the club when he heard a sound 
at his door as though a bird beat against 
it. It was Dosia. She still wore the 
spangled, rose-colored evening dress she 
had donned for a box party and supper 
given by Edgerton Bromley to the actress 
of the hour. The soft, warm color empha- 
sized her deathly pallor. Her eyes were 
wide with terror. She swayed against 
him almost in a swoon. He caught her 
up in his arms and bore her to a large easy 
chair. Kneeling beside her he chafed her 
cold little hands. One of them was clenched 
over a crumpled note. She drew it away 
from him and seemed to come to herself. 

“Go to him!” she panted, “go to Brom- 
ley—Oh, hurry! Quick!—or you will be 
too late!” She staggered to her feet and 
tried to urge him toward the door. 

“This is quicker,” he answered, con- 
vinced by her manner that something was 
seriously wrong. He crossed the room as 
he spoke. In a moment he had ascer- 
tained the ‘phone number. Dosia stood 
at his elbow, wringing her hands in an 
agony of impatience. 

He hesitated an almost imperceptible 
instant before he took the receiver off the 
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hook. After all, what business was it of 
his? Bromley had ‘probably frightened 
Dosia with threats of suicide—the cad! 
Little danger—he was too precious fond 
of himself for that! 

“Quick! Quick!’’ sobbed Dosia. 

One glance at her terror-stricken face 
and Harborough hestitated no longer. 

“Give me Gramercy 206.” He pur- 
posely spoke slowly and calmly to reassure 
the trembling girl at his side. 

A pause—then Edgerton Bromley’s 
languid, half-lisping tones drifted into the 
silence. 

‘“‘What?—Oh, Harborough—Indeed!”’ 

“Mrs. Harborough,” Jack’s tones were 
icily polite, “seems to fear some danger 
to you.” 

Bromley’s laugh came distinctly to 
them, in a laugh that held more than a 
hint of gratified vanity. ‘‘Really? So 
kind, I’m sure! Tell her I am quite safe, 
and—” 

Bromley’s words ended in an agonized 
scream. They heard the receiver crash 
down on the table. The sound of a heavy 
fall followed more faintly. 

Dosia looked into her husband’s face 
with eyes dilated with horror; then slowly 
sank to the floor in a dead faint. 

Harborough laid her gently on a couch; 
and called up police headquarters. He 
gave Bromley’s address and told them 
that something was wrong there, probably 
a man in an epileptic fit. Then, lifting his 
unconscious wife, he bore her to her own 
room. Her hand was still rigidly closed 
on the note, nor could Harborough loosen 
the clasp without wrenching her slim 
fingers to their detriment. 

Presently she sat up, white and shaken, 
starting at the slightest sound, and cling- 
ing to Hatborough in evident fear. But 
to all his questions she shook her head 
sadly and vouchsafed no answer. When 
he got up to summon her maid, she begged 
him to stay with her instead. So he sat 
by her, soothing her as well as he was 
able, till toward morning she finally fell 
asleep. Then he stole out of the room, 
threw himself on a couch in his sitting- 
room, and slept soundly till broad daylight. 

The first sound that greeted his ears 
was a shrill-voiced newsboy calling his 
wares. Drowsily Harborough listened, 
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then sprang to the window and leaned out. 
“All about the ‘moider,’” the boy was 
calling raucously; “Edgerton Bromley 
assassinated late last night.” 
e oa * 
Bromley’s murder was the topic of con- 
versation for the traditional nine days 
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was out. He came back later. And still 
later, a man of his build and appearance 
was seen skulking on the opposite side 
of the street looking up at Bromley’s 
windows. 

Of course the man protested his inno- 
cence—that was to be expected—and said 
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and over. It was not long before the 
police ran down an important clue. A 
woman was at the bottom of the affair, 
as a matter of course. Her father, a man 
of the artisan class, had called early the 
_ evening of the tragedy, to confront the 
destroyer of his daughter’s peace. He 
had hot words with the janitor, evidently 
disbelieving his statement that Bromley 





Bromley's words ended in an agonized scream. They heard the receiver crash down 
on the table. The sound of a heavy fall followed more faintly 


he had gone home after the second un- 
successful attempt to see Bromley. After 
a protracted experience of the “third 
degree,” however, that reduced him to 
semi-hysteria, he admitted on compulsion 
that he had returned later and committed 
the crime. 

In a few months all was over but the 
electrocution, it would seem—which was 
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duly announced in the evening papers to 
take place in the early future. 

Jack Harborough sat at home, deep 
in the perusal of the paper. Dosia passed 
behind him and glancing over his shoulder 
saw the headlines with their sinister 
announcement. She gave a little startled 
cry. : 

“Oh,” she exclaimed distressedly, ‘they 
won’t electrocute him, will they?” 

“Why not?” 

“He didn’t do it.’”’ She almost whispered 
the words. 

“Nonsense!” said her husband decidedly, 
“he confessed.” 

“They say a man will confess anything 
under torture—I know he didn’t do it,” 
faltered Dosia. 

Jack turned and faced her. 

“See here, Dosia,’? he said curtly, “I 
don’t know how much you know about 
this case, but, unless you are thirsting for 
unpleasant notoriety, keep your suspicions 
to yourself.” 

Nevertheless, an unexplained circum- 
stance of the night of the tragedy stuck 
in“his own mind like a burr after Dosia 
had left the room. He read his paper with 
increased restlessness. Finally he flung it 
down and went to the ’phone. 

“Hello! give me police headquarters— 
Thank you. Is Sergeant Levy there?>— 
No (hastily), no name. Oh, Sergeant, this 
man in the Bromley case, he’s a foreigner, 
isn’t he?-—What, no?—you surprise me!— 
I just thought so—No, that’s all, good- 
bye.” 

As he sat down again, puzzling over the 
matter, he fancied he heard the hall door 
open and close again. He awaited momen- 
tarily the announcement of a guest. None 
came. But had Harborough looked out 
of the window, he would have seen a slim 
figure, heavily veiled, steal hastily down 
the steps and cross the street, to disappear 
into a taxi waiting at the corner. 

The next morning Harborough received 
a visitor in his private office. A big, sleepy- 
looking man with a sweeping blonde 
moustache. The card which preceded 


him read: 





| JACOB S. LEVY 
10th District 


Sergeant of Police 
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It was through the kindness of Sergeant 
Levy that the episode of the interrupted 
*phone message on the night of the murder 
had been kept out of the papers, or men- 
tioned in such a vague way as not to bring 
Harborough’s name into unpleasant con- 
nection with it. Jack had been scrupu- 
lously careful on his own part not to allow 
a whisper of Dosia’s* mysterious note to 
transpire—even to the Sergeant himself. 

So he received the Sergeant with tran- 
quil friendliness; and no inkling that what 
he was about to hear would have an im- 
mense effect upon his personal affairs. 
Motioning the other to a seat, he pushed 
a box of cigars toward him, with a genial 
query as to his errand. 

The Sergeant smoked slowly for a few 
moments, so slowly that Harborough 
tossed a match over to the corner of the 
desk, supposing he had missed his light. 
The Sergeant shook his head. Then, 
opening his sleepy eyes upon the young 
man, he asked quietly: 

“Why didn’t you tell me about the note 
your wife got, the night of Bromley’s 
murder?” 

Harborough started. “I had my own 
reasons,” he answered cyrtly. 

“That’s where you made your mistake,” 
Levy answered. Leaning forward, his 
elbows on the arms of the chair, he looked 
at the young man gravely. “Your wife 
came to see me last night about the case.” 

Harborough’s fist came down with a 
bang on the desk. 

“The devil! I told her to keep out of it!” 

“And she disobeyed you, as any good 
woman would have done in her place. 
The only pity is that she didn’t do it 
sooner.” 

A great anxiety grew in Harborough’s 
heart. What was Dosia’s connection with 
this ugly matter, he could not guess. He 
was afraid to ask. However badly she had 
treated him, she was still the girl of his 
love. Nothing could alter that. Some- 
thing of this showed in the haggard face 
he turned to the Sergeant. 

“Tell me the worst,” he begged. 

The Sergeant shook his head. ‘“How’ll 
the best do instead?”’ He bent over and 
tapped the young man’s knee. “I don’t 
look like a Cupid, do I?” he observed, a 
faint smile lifting the ends of his blonde 
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moustache; “but that’s what I am, I 
reckon. I’m going to tell you the best 
news you’ve heard in a long time.” He 
paused to watch the effect of his words. 

Jack Harborough straightened up a bit. 
The color began to come back into his face. 

“T’ll put it as short as I can,” the big 
blonde man went on—then abruptly. “Mr. 
Harborough, have you ever heard of Signor 
Giovanni Feranti, late lieutenant in the 
Royal Italian army?—Yes, I see you have 
—your wife refused his offer of marriage 
the winter she spent in Italy. Those 
foreigners are hot headed when they’re in 
love,”’ he went on thoughtfully, ‘‘and this 
fellow’s jealousy amounted to insanity. 
When Feranti heard of Miss Van Lyn’s 
marriage to you, he wrote her a melo- 
dramatic letter—‘R-r-r-evenge! Ha! ha!’ 
and that sort of thing, telling her that he 
would kill you the first chance he got— 
‘the one you love best’ as he put it. So 
much for the man’s side of the affair. 
The rest is a strange story of a woman’s 
counter-scheme, inspired by as noble a 
love as it has been my privilege to come 
across in my dealings with people. Do you 
begin to see?’”’ the Sergeant asked genlty. 

Harborough shook his head. 

“Your wife had no idea,’”’ the Sergeant 
went on, “that Feranti’s letter gave her 
the legal power to put him safely behind 
bars. He had said he would kill the one 
she held dearest. She deliberately set out 
to prove to him that you were not that one.” 

Harborough started. ‘You mean that 
she—” His voice broke. Tears stood in 
his eyes. 

Levy nodded. “I do,’ he replied. “For 
two years she has lived in constant fear, 
crushing every desire of her heart to com- 
pass your safety. She realized that half- 
way measures were useless. Spectacular 
proof was required. She took every public 
opportunity to disclaim her by actions, 
any spark of affection for you. She tells me 
she felt a terrible responsibility, ‘too, for 
the life of every man with whom she was 
seen to any extent. Hence her flirtations 
—you will pardon me!—with one after 
another. She continued all this time to 
get letters from Feranti, who had come 
to America and who spied upon her life 
with extraordinary closeness. As you 


know, she forsook all her old set and con- 
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descended into a lower one—an instinct of 
loyalty to those she held dear! And she 
kept this ghastly secret unswervingly, even 
when it bore the hardest upon her Mr. 
Bromley was—”. The Sergeant looked 
keenly at Harborough. “I do not need to 
tell you what sort of man—?” 

Harborough made a gesture of distaste. 
“I knew him for what he was—a low- 
down cad!’ 

“Well,” the Sergeant resumed, “people 
began to tell Mrs. Harborough some things 
about his doings that disgusted her clear 
through—horrified would be the better 
word. He finally seemed to her—so she 
tells me—like a noxious beast going about 
the world to do evil. On top of this, the 
slurring remarks Bromley made about you 
made her furious with him. She deter- 
mined that since there must be a victim, 
Edgarton Bromley was the least worthy 
man she knew. So she practically, for the 
last few weeks, eliminated the others in 
his favor—or disfavor. Then, woman-like, 
at the last moment, she repented and 
would almost have given her own life to 
save him.” 

The Sergeant closed one eye and watched 
a faint blue streak of smoke emerge from 
under his big blonde moustache and melt 
into thin air over his head. 

“He was a thoughtful villain, was 
Feranti,” he continued satirically, with a 
look at Harborough’s tense face. “A few 
moments before Edgarton Bromley was 
murdered, Mrs. Harborough received a 
note, ferociously worded, announcing that 
before she had finished reading it, Bromley 
would be dying ‘in the red pool of his own 
blood.’ ” 

The Sergeant paused. ‘You know the 
rest,” he finished abruptly. Then, with 
an afterthought, “If you don’t mind telling 
me, why did you call me up last night to 
find out if the prisoner we held for the 
murder, was a foreigner?” 

“Because after the fall—the noise and 
the jar were quite plain through the 
*phone—I distinctly heard a man’s voice. 
It uttered a single Italian word in a tone 
surcharged with fury: ‘Maledetto!’ I 
never told any one of it, not wishing to be 
mixed up with' the case.” 

The Sergeant shook his head. “If you 
had told me all this a few months ago, we 

















wouldn’t have accused an innocent man 
of the crime—to say nothing of the benefit 
to you and your wife with the apprehen- 
sion of the real criminal.”’ He rose as he 
spoke, and reached for his hat. 

At the door he turned round and blinked 
humorously at Harborough. “Am I a 
Cupid,” he asked, “or am | not?” 

“You are!’’ exclaimed the young man 
heartily and shook his hand warmly. 
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The story is told. A guarded version of 
it came out in the papers the next day. 
Feranti’s enmity against Edgarton Bromley 
was described as a “private grudge,” with 
no mention of the cause, or of the people 
concerned. But to this day the sudden 
and complete reconciliation of the “Jack 
Harboroughs”’ after months of notable es- 
trangement, is one of the unexplainable 
mysteries of Society. 


MY LUCK 
By ELEANOR DUNCAN WOOD 


| SAW the new moon o’er my shoulder right 


Last night. 


And never a boding sign was seen, 
And never a cloud pushed in between, 
And never a bush nor a tree to screen 


Her light. 


But up in the purple sky she smiled, 


“My child, 


You shall have the luck of the world from me.” 
And oh, she was fairer than fair to see, 
So I trusted the jade, and ’tis sad to be 


Beguiled. 


For this is what chanced to me this morn 


Forlorn. 


I was on the road to the market town 
And I broke my locket, and tore my gown, 
And scratched my arm when I tumbled down. 


I mourn. 


, But it’s not all mourning, for Tim O’Hoge 


The rogue, 


Hurried up when he heard my cries, 
And for all there was laughter in his eyes, 
’T’is the warm, kind heart in him that lies 


Behind his brogue. 


So he picked me out of the treacherous muck 
Where my slippers stuck, 

And said, since I was his wish come true, 

No matter what I might say or do, 

(O wise old moon, perhaps you knew) 


He’d be: my luck. 





















INDIANA 


HEAR the boastful bugles screaming high above the rolling cheers, 
See the Hoosier Gov’ner beaming on his valiant volunteers; 
While beneath a spreading chestnut, where the somber shadows lie, 

A soldier and his sweetheart say good-bye. 

“Forget? I'll ne’er forget you, love, and you’ll forget me not 
Because I’ll never let you in the land that God forgot.” 

Now he vows with lifted gauntlet: “By the stars that stud the blue, 
I’ll be faithful to my country and to you. 


“T’ll come back to Indiana when this wicked war is o’er 

I’ll come back to Indiana and I'll leave you, love, no more; 
We shall walk and talk together here beneath our native sky, 
I’ll come back to Indiana, by and by.” 


We were scouting in an island on a summer’s afternoon, 

In that windless hush that harbingers the tropical typhoon, 

When we walked into an ambuscade and made a final stand 

Where we fought the Filipinos, hand to hand. 

I could see our banners streaming, I could hear the lusty cheers, 

I could see our goods words gleaming ’mongst the foeman’s rusty spears; 
When a naked, blood-mad ’Pino whipped around to rear and thrust, 
And our valiant Hoosier eaptain bit the dust. 


* oa * * a 


“Take me back to Indiana, boys, don’t leave me here to rot 

On the bogs and moors and marshes in the land that God forgot.” 
Then he lay and stared in silence up against the steely sky: 
“Take me back to Indiana when I die.” 


(Softly) 
“Take me back to Indiana”—he was groping for our hands. 
“Take me back to Indiana—there’s a girl in old Vincennes— 
Oh, it grieves me sore that sorrow soon shall dim her azure eye; 
Take me back to Indiana by-and-by.” 
—‘Songs of Cy Warman.” 






























by Ivan 


£ dpe record of American progress is so 
intimately associated with banking 
development that the story of the first of 
the largest banks in America is of peculiar 
interest. The institution represents a 
strong co-operative financial force that, 
through home and foreign loans, exerts an 
influence on the industrial and financial 
development of the country whose im- 
portance can hardly be conceived. The 
United States, as a world power, can never 
exert its full influence on distant nations 
unless it is associated with the broad and 
alert financial genius which has made 
London exchanges a recognized and uni- 
versally understood evidence of a great 
and enduring national solidity. 

More than a century ago a group of 
New York’s business men organized the 
City Bank of New York, which is now the 
National City Bank of New York. 

One condition of the charter required 
the bank to pay a bonus of $120,000 in 
six equal installments, into the public 
school fund of the state. One hundred 
years later finds the National City Bank 
with $25,000,000 paid-up capital and a 
surplus and undivided profits of $29,540,- 
747, carrying a deposit line of $233,810,413 
and total resources to the amount of 
$296 459,677. 

It has interested students of history 
that the rival of the National City 
Bank, which was organized by Alexander 
Hamilton, was guided by the astute hand 
of Aaron Burr. In securing the charter 
for the Manhattan Trust Company, Burr 
was so diplomatic that. the legislature 
believed it was incorporating only a com- 
pany which would furnish New York 
City with pure water. A certain clause, 
however, provided that if the company 
had more capital than was necessary for 
the building of aqueducts and cisterns, 
such surplus could be used for any purpose 
not contrary to the laws of New York. 
The “purpose,” it soon developed, was 
the organization of a bank. The pretense 
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of a water company was kept up by the 
erection of aqueducts and cisterns, which 
to this day remain intact. 

Among the incorporators and directors 
of the National City Bank were many of 
New York’s foremost business men. One 
of its early directors, William Irving, 
a brother of America’s great author, Wash- 
ington Irving, was elected secretary of the 
Board at the first meeting. He was promi- 
nent among the business men of his day 
and was one of the contributors to Wash- 
ington Irving’s magazine, ‘‘The Salma- 
gundi.”” John Swartwout, another of the 
directors, achieved notoriety by his famous 
duel with DeWitt Clinton in 1802, about 
two years before Alexander Hamilton was 
cut off in his prime by a duel with Aaron 
Burr, a business as well as a political rival. 
It seems incredible nowadays that duel- 
ling was then so commonly practised and 
countenanced. 

One of the notable achievements of the 
City Bank was the purchase of the building 
at 52 Wall Street, previously occupied by 
the First Bank of the United States. The 
charter of this bank expired in 1811, 
and it was largely to provide banking 
facilities for the country, generally, that 
the City Bank was originally organized. 
The stockholders in the First Bank of the 
United States were invited to exchange 
their stock for the new issues made by 
the City Bank, so that in more senses than 
one the City Bank of New York became 
the successor of the older institution. 

One of the first acts of the Bank was 
the purchase of United States Bonds, 
which were held as an investment, to assist 
in the financing of the War of 1812. Sub- 
scriptions for this issue were received by 
the City Bank at the request of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. 

The troublesome times that followed the 
outbreak of the War of 1812, the distressing 
financial conditions resulting from the 
failure of Congress to re-enact the charter 
of the First Bank of the United States 
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and the consequent multiplication of state 
banks issuing their notes, many of which 
were of little or no intrinsic value, gave 
the early Directors of the City Bank much 
to occupy their thoughts. 

The years following the second war with 
Great Britain were particularly trying, and 
each seemed to bring a new crisis. The 


character of the country’s business under- 
went a change and internal affairs took 
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VIEW OF THE NATIONAL CITY BANK FROM WALL STREET 


the place of our foreign trade. The City 
Bank, however, outlived the financial diffi- 
culties of the times; came through all of 
the great panics; was the first to resume 
specie payments after the panic of 1837; 
bore its part in furnishing funds for the 
Civil War, and when the National Bank 
Act was passed, the City Bank national- 
ized. - 

In the forty-seven years as a national 
bank, the City Bank has participated in 
the purchase of many government bonds 
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of this and other countries. Because of 
its large resources, it has been able to pur- 
chase a vast amount of other high grade 
bonds and has thus enabled many of the 
railroads and industries to expand and 
meet the needs of the growing country. 

One interesting episode in the history of 
the City Bank is the part it played from 
the years 1854 to 1866, through its Presi- 
dent, Mr. Moses Taylor, in financing the 
first transatlantic cable. Mr. 
Cyrus Field secured from Mr. 
Peter Cooper a promise of aid 
in this enterprise. He then 
presented the matter to Mr. 
Taylor, who became thorough- 
ly convinced that Mr. Field’s 
plan was feasible. Mr. Cooper 
took the presidency of the new 
company, and Mr. Taylor be- 
came treasurer. After the Icss 
of the first cable, when the 
company had literally sunk 
more than $500,000 the direc- 
tors and stockholders favored 
the immediate abandonment of 
the plan. Mr. Taylor, how- 
ever, insisted upon going for- 
ward with the work; but for this 
position taken by the president 
of the City Bank in all proba- 
bility the project would have 
been abandoned. 

The intimate connection be- 
tween the business of a bank 
and the commercial needs of 
the country are often over- 
looked. It is only when large 
resources are brought together 
that the necessary credits can 
be created to carry on great 
enterprises. There must be 
some pre-eminent credit reposi- 
tories on which the nation’s enter- 
prises can draw, and the National City 
Bank has honorably filled this requirement. 

The presiding officers of the National 
City Bank have been leaders in the world 
of finance. The present chairman of the 
Board of Directors is James Stillman, the 
son of a famous cotton merchant. Since 
1891 Mr. Stillman has been actively asso- 
ciated with the bank and has been an 
aggressive force in financing some of the 
greatest loans in modern times. 
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and Ellen Starr at Hull House a young 

townswoman of the former: Julia Lath- 
rop. Miss Lathrop’s father was one of the 
best known lawyersin northern Illinois, and 
at one time represented his district in 
Congress. His daughter Julia was re- 
cently graduated from Vassar, and it was 
her good fortune that at a time when her 
fine young enthusiasm flamed high, she 
was in a position to know of the modest 
and unheralded undertaking of the Misses 
Addams and Starr, who, in the autumn 
of 1889, had rented a part of the old Hull 
homestead on Halsted Street and settled 
there as residents. 

Almost everybody in the world knows 
about Hull House now. Almost nobody 
in the world kriew about it then. But 
Julia Lathrop was a Rockford girl, and 
Rockford was interested—mildly, and 
not too approvingly, but sufficiently to 
talk about it—in the strange thing that 
John Addams’ daughter had just done. 
After eight years spent mostly in Euro- 
pean travel, that deli- 


zg 1890 there came to join Jane Addams 


since their school days in Rockford Sem- 
inary), she was not restrained from joining 
them. 

“TI have seen young girls suffer,” says 
Miss Addams, “‘and grow sensibly lowered 
in vitality in the first years afte: they 
leave school. . . . There is a heritage of 
noble obligation which young people ac- 
cept and long to perpetuate. The desire 
for action, the wish to right wrong and 
alleviate suffering haunts them daily. 
Society smiles at it indulgently, instead 
of making it of value to itself... . The 
girl loses something vital out of her life 
to which she is entitled.” 

Julia Lathrop did not have to sustain 
this vital loss. She betook herself and 
her “wish to right wrong and alleviate 
suffering” to Halsted Street, to the old 
Hull House, and to the close companion- 
ship of two other young women who 
believed that “nothing so deadens the 
sympathies and shrivels the power of 
enjoyment as the persistent keeping away 
from the great opportunities for helpful- 

ness and a continual 





cate young woman, 
“with all her culture 
and all her means,” 
had gone to live in a 
crazy old ramshackle 
house in a dirty, 
crowded foreign quarter 
of Chicago. Can’t 
you hear Rockford 
discussing it? For that 
sort of thing was not 
fashionable two and 
twenty years ago. 

It was the: further 
good fortune of Julia 
Lathrop that when she 
found her Vassar-fos- 
tered idealism appealed 
to by this undertaking 
of Jane Addams and 
Ellen Starr (who had 
been close comrades 
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ignoring of the starva- 
tion struggle which 
makes up the life of 
at least half the race. 
To shut one’s self Away 
from that half of the 
race life is to shut one’s 
self away from the most 
vital part of it; it is to 
live out but half the 
humanity to which we 
have been born heir and 
to use but half our 
faculties.” 

In that wonderful 
field of opportunity, 
and with a companion- 
ship which must ever 
be memorable as one 
of the most remark- 
able in the annals of 
social service in all 
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ages, the young Vassar girl found her 
first public appointment as a county 
visitor, to investigate the worthiness of 
applicants for outdoor relief. She reported 
at the county agent’s office each morning, 
and all the cases within a radius of ten 
blocks from Hull House were given to 
her to visit. That afforded an excellent 
opportunity for knowing the poorest of 
her neighbors and gave her, and the other 
residents of Hull House, a basis for the 
study of what their commonwealth does 
for its poor and of what it ought further 
to do. ¢ 

When a shawl-enshrouded woman pre- 
sents herself at the county agent’s office 
to make a petition for relief—usually for 
coal and food, sometimes for money to 
pay rent—one of several causes is likely 
to have sent her there: her “man” is 
dead, or he has deserted her, or he “‘is 
got no job,” either on account of illness 
or of industrial conditions, or of a tendency 
to idleness. The first business of the 
county’s investigator is to find out the 
immediate cause of the family’s destitu- 
tion. This opens up a vast situation. If 
the man is dead, what is to become of all 
these young children?) The mother goes 
to work, washing or scrubbing, or she 
brings work home—probably ‘“‘finishing”’ 
for a sweater; in either case she must 
neglect many of her children’s’ most urgent 
needs if she is to meet their need of bread 
and shelter. Her oldest boy is thirteen, 


but the law will not allow him to work,’ 


although he knows where he could earn 
four dollars.a week. If she sews and one 
of her brood falls ill with an infectious 
disease, the law will not allow her to bring 
home any work. If the husband is a de- 
serter, what can, and what should be done 
to him? If he can’t get work, whose 
fault is it? If he is a chronic idler, is it 
because of intemperance or of that in- 
efficiency which gives a man no pride in 
his work and entitles him to no fair recom- 
pense? What contributed to his ineffi- 
ciency? What might have prevented it? 
Did he never, knowing his inefficiency, 
doubt his right to have seven children 
whom he could not feed? Could he be 
made to work? How can his children be 
kept from like inefficiency? And so on. 
If he is ill, what is the matter with him? 
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If he has an occupational disease, is it 
because there are no known methods of 
protecting workers against it? If he is 
syphilitic or tubercular, ought he to be 
left at home in close contact with his 
children? If not, where can he be sent? 
If one of the children shows incipient 
tuberculosis, what can be done to save its 
life? 

These are only a few of the myriad 
questions that immediately present them- 
selves, not by any manner of means to 
every county visitor, but to such a county 
visitor as that young girl from Hull House 
was. The county did not feel called upon 
to “‘wrastle’” with many of them then; 
that it feels obligated to concern itself 
with many more of those questions now 
is due largely to her efforts and to the 
efforts of her associates in the old Hull 
House. When she began her labors it 
was chiefly her duty to the county to 
decide whether the applicants were or 
were not imposters, and if they were not, 
to recommend that they be handed out a 
certain measure of relief. which would 
keep them temporarily from freezing or 
starvation. But she had also to know 
what the further resources of Cook County 
were; how insane a person had to be 
before this county or that state institution 
would assume his care; what could be 
done with a feeble-minded child or a blind 
one who might be taught self-sufficiency, 
or with a deaf-mute; what provision is 
made for the tubercular; what cases may 
be taken to hospitals, and a thousand 
things more. 

Where she found a need that the county 
did not meet she and her Hull House 
associates discussed it and studied it and 
presented it ta the public-spirited until 
they had made some provision for it. The 
list of needs they havediscovered in twenty- 
two years, have studied and have organ- 
ized societies or prevailed upon the com- 
monwealth to meet, is so long that I dare 
not attempt even to summarize it here. 
I may mention only one or two instances. 
One is the Juvenile Court, in the agitation 
for which she was very prominent. The 
way one good thing paves the way for 
another could not be better exemplified 
than in the case of Miss Lathrop’s connec- 
tion with the Juvenile Court. It was 


























not enough to demand a change in court 
administration so that juvenile offenders— 
throwers of stones and pilferers of junk 
and sellers of street car transfers and 
“incorrigible” girls—should not be tried 
in the same courts with adult offenders, 
many of them habitual criminals; the 
children must not be detained, pending a 
hearing, in any place where they might 
come in contact with degraded and de- 
grading older folk. So when the handsome 
new building of the Chicago Juvenile 
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in which they live. There is a growing 
disinclination to segregate any child (yes, 
even any adult) from the world, especially 
in an institution, unless he is a menace to 
the community beyond the power of a 
household to control. And yet a sad 
proportion of the children who are brought 
into the Juvenile Court are there because 
their homes are failures—are, indeed, the 
last places to which the children should be 
remanded in hope of their reform. What’s 
to be done? 





PRESIDENT TAFT SIGNING THE BILL WHICH MADE THE CHILDREN’S BUREAU A 
GOVERNMENT INSTITUTION 


Court was designed, part of it was set 
apart for a Detention Home, where such 
children as must be held could be well 
housed and cared for—even their schooling 
is not neglected. Then there arose the 
many and complex questions as to what 
should be done with the hundreds and 
thousands of delinquent and dependent 
children brought before the court. Few, 
if any of them, deserve punishment; 
nearly all of them need reformation— 
physical, moral, and as to the conditions 





Twenty-two years of such work has given 
Julia Lathrop an eminent preparation to 
fill the position to which the President 
has just appointed her. 

The idea of a Federal Children’s Bureau 
originated five years ago with Lillian D. 
Wald of the Nurses’ Settlement, New 
York. Mrs. Florence Kelley, for a long 
time a resident of Hull House, made the 
first outline of what her wide experience 
suggested might be the work of such a 
bureau. The bills to establish the bureau 
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were before three successive Congresses 
before they were passed. There are a 
great number of “interests” of one sort 
and another that do not want the welfare 
of children too closely looked after. But 
the triumph when it came was a gratifying 
one: the House passed the bill by a vote 
of 178 to 17, and the Senate by a vote of 
54 to 19. A roll-call of those thirty-six 
opponents would be interesting if it could 
be accompanied with sufficient informa- 
tion to throw light on their objections to 
this bill: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States. of 
America in Congress assembled, That: there 
shall be established in the Department of 
Commerce and Labor a bureau to be known 
as the Children’s Bureau. 

Sect. 2. That the said bureau shall. be 
under the direction of a chief, to be appointed 
by the President, by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate, and who shall 
receive an annual compensation of five thou- 
sand dollars. The said bureau shall investi- 
gate and report upon all matters pertaining 
to the welfare of children and child life, and 
shall especially investigate the questions of 
infant mortality, the birth-rate, . physical 
degeneracy, orphanage, juvenile courts, de- 
sertion, dangerous occupations, accidents 
and diseases of children, employment, legis- 
lation affecting children ‘in the several states 
and territories. No official or agent or repre- 
sentative of said bureau shall, over the 
objection of the head of the family, enter 
any house used exclusively as a family resi- 
dence. The chief of said bureau may. from 
time to time publish the results oy these 
investigations. 

Every move for conservation # been 
fought by the greed. interested: in ..ex- 
ploitation, and the move-:- toward «the 
conservation of the nation’s most priceless 
resource, its children, hasbeen’ no excep- 
tion to the rule. 

Nor is the opposition all out-voted and 
put down. Not by any manner of means! 
The: cry for forest conservation and for 
such service as Gifford Pinchot’s was 
nation-wide. But it was overridden. The 
cry for conservation of the nation’s health, 
for its protection against poisonously- 
preserved foods, was loud and long. But 
you know what happened. It will happen 
again to that Children’s Bureau, if the 
people are not watchful and ready to pro- 
test. Miss Lathrop is as eminently fitted 
for the work she takes up there as one 
could wish the best of public servants to 
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be. Her ability, her good judgment, 
her untiring devotion are as unquestion- 
able as her integrity. She is no “office- 
holder.” The appointment came to her 
entirely without the slightest effort on 
her part to secure it. She accepted it 
only with the fearfulness of much knowl- 
edge; if she had been less. than half as 
well aware of all it involved, she might 
have gone twice as blithely to the high 
honor. She has accepted with the meek- 
ness of great wisdom the most arduous 
and trying task that the United States 
government has ever laid upon the shoul- 


‘ders of any: woman. 


Noble women, searching out their. re- 
sponsibility for social. disorders and ear- 
nestly striving to discharge it, are 
ornamenting every walk of life these 
quickened days, and. every. community 
of: the nation. A very great number of 
the things that women have.so splendidly 
contended for are bound up-in:the manifold 
nature. ef. this: Children’s Bureau. - Julia 
Lathrop will need: help in many ways. 
She -will’ have a stern battle to fight 
against ignorance and prejudice and greed. 
The .power of those who’ claim the right 
to batten upon helpless- children is very 
great; sometimes they:.make one -think 
quite gently of Herod. : For instance, as 
I write there. runs -persistently in my 
mind one of the paragraphs in a recent 
report published by the Department of 
Commerce and Labor. It is the one. on 
“Conditions. under which Children Leave 
School to go to Work,” and the paragraph 
which will not: “down”. is about Edgar, 
a spinner in. a South Carolina cotton mill. 
‘He. went to the mill at-6 a.m.,. came 
home at noon, attended school from 1 to 
2.45 p.m., then returned to the mill and 
worked till 6 p.m., working fifty-one hours 
a week and earning $1.90. He had begun 
work three months before at the age of 
nine. He said he did not know how to 
play; just sat still and whittled a stick. 
He usually went to bed as soon as he got 
something to eat. He was a pale, thin, 
lifeless little chap, with pasty-looking 
skin and dull eyes, very much undersized, 
and acted like an old, tired man; smiled 
patiently when spoken to.” 

Some day if the Children’s Bureau pub- 
lishes something about Edgar which stirs 

















public sentiment in South Carolina against 
that patient smile of the little old man of 
nine, the employer who pays Edgar $1.90 
a week will write to his Congressman 
protesting against Miss Lathrop—can’t 
you hear him calling her a “nosey, fussy 
old maid?””—and if the Congressman dares, 
he may call the Children’s Bureau uncon- 
stitutional (they can always do that when 
they can’t think of any other name to 
call) and anti-social, or something else; 
and he may stir up opposition to it, even 
to the point of getting Edgar’s father to 
sign his name or make his mark to a 
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petition that it is better for Edgar to be a 
patient little old man of nine than a 
charge on the county. 

You remember what “The Beast’’ tried 
to do to Ben Lindsey out in Denver— 
what it would have done but for the 


women! We may congratulate ourselves 
on belonging to a nation that has honored 
itself in creating a Children’s Bureau. 
But we are not to rest with self-gratulation 
and leave all the rest “‘up to”’ Julia Lathrop, 
able as she is for the biggest responsibili- 
ties. She will need your upholding, and 
mine, and all we can win to her. 


GOOD LIFE, YOU ARE TOO FAIR 


By ELIZABETH FRY PAGE 


(oo life, you are too fair! 


I see too much of loveliness in your most common things, 
Your smallest duty well performed too much contentment brings. 
Your Nature-pictures charm-me, as the seasons come and go, 
With bud or bloom or autumn flame or leafless boughs and snow. 


The pungent pines’ aroma or the salt sniff of the sea, 

The smiles of friendly comrades, so much joy impart to me 
That when I try to utter my. emotions in a song, 

I cannot make it sombre and I seldom make it long. 


Just a burst of native blitheness, a chirp or two of praise, 
To swell Life’s joyous chorus, not to startle or amaze; 

A simple word of homely truth to make the heedless think, 
No tripping of vain syllables or useless waste of ink. 


So, what if critics tell me that my message is too plain, 
Too lacking in deep mystery, devoid of tears and pain; 
That nothing great was ever wrought except in travail grim, 
That no one later than next week will harken to my hymn. 


Because the world is full of woe and Life down at the heel, 
Tis not consistent with the Truth to voice a joyous spiel. 
If this be true, then I must say to queer Dame Fame: “I pass.” 


I’d rather lift one fellow up than grovel with the mass. 





late—for the taxicab driver insisted 

that there was no No. 19, Gramercy 
Park. Were you sure it wasn’t 9 you 
meant? Oh, yes, indeed, you were quite 
sure, and no, indeed, it was not 9. Had 
you not repeated the number 19 at least- 
twice when your kindly intercessor had 
telephoned that you might meet Mr. 
Edward Sheldon that afternoon? Be- 
sides, you had made a mental note that it 
must be near The 
Players Club, which 
is 16, Gramercy 
Park. There was 
no doubt of it; Mr. 
Sheldon was at No. 
19, Gramercy Park; 
but you were glad 
enough to be set 
down at 9—or was 
it 29?—to search a- 
foot for the elusive 
number 19. For it 
was late and—but 
where was the en- 
trance to the resi- 
dence above No. 
17? Ah! 

Around thecorner 
you found your No. 
19, Gramercy Park. 

A Japanese butler 
answered your ring. 
You thought he 
looked startled, for perhaps Mr. Sheldon’s 
home life was not often interrupted by 
curious lady visitors. Or perhaps your 
hat was awry; it was a windy day. 
“Mr. Sheldon expects me,” you defended 
as you were asked inside. You fumbled 
for a card. 

At that moment a man—a very young 
man, who looked more or less like the 
photograph which is here reproduced, 
except that the photograph is Edward 
Sheldon passive, and you saw Edward 
Sheldon active, hair tumbled, eyes alight, 


|: was late—oh, quite twenty minutes 
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and smiling—at that moment a man, as 
you began to say, ran down the stairs, 
called you by name and welcomed you 
with a friendly handclasp. In a moment 
you were up the staircase, past rich hang- 
ings and tapestries that testified to their 
owner’s artistic taste, and seating yourself 
before the fireplace in a beautifully ap- 
pointed room. 

But stcp—you have no time to gaze at 
beautiful appointments, for interviewers 
are not supposed to 
sit mute and en- 
joy their surround- 
ings; they must 
make the most of 
their few moments, 
put their questions 
adroitly, and steer 
the conversation 
into quotable chan- 
nels. They may not 
recline comfortably 
and allow their sub- 
ject (‘‘victim,”’ Miss 
Violet Heming calls 
it) to talk of how he 
plants his garden, 
when their readers 
would know how 
he writes his novel, 
or play, or whatever 
it may be. Nor may 
they deluge him with 
questions which he 
can answer with “‘Yes’’or ‘‘No,”’ forhemust 
be madeto talk and “talk for publication.” 
Oh, it is artistic business, this of interview- 
ing! But hold—you are not delivering a 
Pulitzer lecture for journalistic aspirants; 
you are interviewing Mr. Edward Sheldon, 
and all this digression results from attempt- 
ing to excuse yourself for a very uninter- 
viewer like beginning For you told Mr. 
Sheldon all about how you liked his play, 
and of some comments that people were 
making in the previous night’s audience. 
You were sure, you said, that he would 
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have been gratified, had he been present— 
or perhaps it annoyed him to hear people 
go into ecstasies over his play? You once 
knew a star who had a horror of hearing 
comments on her art. But you learned 
that Mr. Sheldon, far frcm being bored, 
is eager to know what people say of his 
work. It pleases him that audiences like 
“The High Road”; it interests him to 
hear criticisms and questions about the 
play. He likes to receive letters from 
people who have witnessed the production 
—and he likes to talk of Mary Page, his 
heroine. To him Mary Page is more than 
the creation of his brain; she is a real 
person. And he cannot speak of Mary 
Page without paying tribute to Mrs. 
Fiske, who has made his character a flesh 
and blood creation. Was “The High 
Road” especially written for Mrs. Fiske? 
The answer was in the negative—“But after 
it was under way,” he added, “I knew 
that no one else could be Mary Page.” 
Edward Sheldon, then, writes his plays 
from ideas rather than to fit personalities. 
Ideas come'to him in their entirety, and the 
details are worked out as the play is 
written. Environment matters little when 
he is at work, and you judged that he cares 
little whether it is morning or night when 
writing. How often do his ideas come? 
He did not tell you, but since his gradua- 
tion from Harvard a few years ago he has 
written “Salvation Nell,” ‘The Boss,” 
and “The Nigger,” followed by “The 
High Road,” and another play is already 
finished. How long does it take him to 
write a play? This you did not learn. In 
fact you did not put to him many of the 
stereotyped questions which interviewers 
are supposed to put to playwrights, be- 
cause—no, you were not afraid to put 
them!—because Mr. Sheldon simply could 
not be made to talk of himself. All your 
facts of him are gleaned from what he 
said in talking of other people, adding his 
own opinion very casually, very modestly. 
He was, indeed, quite willing to give any 
possible assistance in preparing a sketch 
for your readers, but—in some manner 
that slipped by you a dozen times, he al- 
ways turned the conversation from himself. 
He closely follows the progress of the 
theater and is a warm admirer of Shaw. 
Ibsen? “Ibsen is a fact,” he says, ‘‘one 
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does not say he likes or dislikes him. 
Ibsen is.” Mr. Sheldon believes that 
people usually do the things they like best 
in their life work. A case was mentioned 
of a newspaper woman who longs to follow 
the stage. ‘Probably imagination on her 
part,” you said, but Mr. Sheldon would 
not have it so. ‘She owes it to herself,” 
he insisted, “‘to try the stage. If she fails, 
then she will be satisfied that she made 
a mistake. But she might not fail!’ Oh, 
yes, he is an optimist. And what further 
of his philosophy? He believes that we 
should be glad we are here and that we 
all have our own life work; but above all, 
he believes in human nature. 

And this brings to mind what he said 
when you were leaving, after you had 
spoken of some people, neither actors nor 
playwrights, or anything artistic, whom 
you wanted him to see. ‘‘After all,’’ you 
said, “they are human beings, with souls.” 
“Human?” His eyes lit up. “Of course 
they are—and souls—indeed they havel”’ 
He promised to see them. 

Thus you left him. Nota word had been 
said of his birthplace, or of his early train- 
ing or fifty of the things which people 
usually learri in interviews. You know 
only the barest facts of his biography: 
he was born in Chicago some twenty-six 
or seven years ago, and he finished his 
first play before he was graduated from 
Harvard University. He is a leading mem- 
ber of the Harvard Dramatic Club, and 
one of his warmest friends is Professor 
George P. Baker of the college faculty. 
Mr. Sheldon’s plays have set a new stand- 
ard in American dramatic effort. Older 
playwrights marvel at his mastery of 
technique, his scene-building and his facile 
dialogue. He is a favorite among stage 
people, and his productions seem to appeal 
to different personalities for different rea- 
sons. Mrs. Fiske, for instance, will speak 
of his character drawing and his art, Miss 
Hattie Williams finds his quick action 
and the keenness of his humor irresistible; 
it was only last night that Miss Mary 
Nash spoke of his wonderful portrayal of 
various types. 

The most discerning critics predict a 
wonderful future for Edward Sheldon. 
And through it all he remains boyish and 
natural, wholly unassuming and sincere. 



























ALF-STARVED, half-frozen and 
almost utterly destitute in the Great 
Babylon of Manhattan, Marcia Far- 

rell,a worn-out working girl, answers a pe- 
culiar advertisement for a “companion to 
an-elderly lady” and through May Bease- 
ley, who is employed by Dr. Rugrie to 
care for sick and erring women, secures 
the position and is sent to the Seigmory 
of Lamoral at Richelieu-en-Bas, Canada.* 

Here she finds a home, friends, employ- 
ment, health and eventually love, for Gor- 
don Ewart, the owner of Lamoral, and a 
man nearly twice her 
age. Through Delia 
Beaseley she has 
learned that she is the 
daughter of a woman 
who died in giving her 
life, and whose hus- 
band claimed her body 
and carried away her 
child. From other 
sources she finds out 
that her mother, being 
over-persuaded, mar- 
ried one George Jack- 
son, but ran away al- 
most immediately 
after the marriage 
ceremony to the man 
whom she really loved, 
spent some months of 
the summer in the 
Canadian wilderness, 
in great love and hap- 
piness, and then dis- 
appeared until Dr. 


~*“A Cry in the Wilder- 
ness.” By M E. Waller. 


Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
ice $1.30. 








MARIE VAN VORST 
Who has rivalled the late F. Marion Crawford 
as a writer of Italian romance 
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Rugrie cared for her in her last fatal illness. 
Marcia learns too late that her lover was 
the legal husband of her own mother. . 

She leaves Lamoral the same night, 
supports herself for a time in a French 
family of Sorel, but at last returns to New 
York and for a time assists Delia Beaseley. 
Here she is found by Gordon Ewart, and 
the story continues with many thrills to 
the conclusion. 

The plot is certainly not without original 
and startling developments, and beautiful 
passages, although Mary E. Waller, like 
Homer, ‘sometimes 
nods,” or at least 
becomes inclined ,to 
somnolescence. 


* * * 


ECALLING in 

some degree the 
Italian novels of Mar- 
ion Crawford, yet suf- 
ciently original in plot 
and treatment, ‘The 
Broken Bell,” * the 
latest love problem of 
Marie Van Vorst, de- 
picts an American girl 
educated in Italy and 
made over, when mar- 
riageable, to an Italian 
Count with ample 
means and not unlov- 
able nature, but utter- 
ly oblivious to any 
responsibility in the 
matter of his marriage 


* “The Broken Bell.”” By 
Marie Van Vorst. Indian- 
apolis: The Bobbs-Merrill 

mpany. Price $1.00. 

















vows. Maria, the Contessa Sant’ Alcione, 
in a way really loved her husband and 
especially while their little boy came as an 
additional bond between them; but the 
baby was dead, and her love of Luigi 
was almost dead also. Many times the 
Count had confessed and been forgiven, 
only to forget at once his own fears of his 
wife’s estrangement, and his temporary 
good resolutions. 

So at last the Countess determined to 
go away into the north of Tuscany up 
into the mountains, where Maria Goanelli, 
her little son’s nurse, was living with her 
husband and children.. Luigi gave her a 
note to Sandro Della Gandara, a friend of 
his, who, marrying a contadina, had for ten 
years past lived amid the peasantry whose 
sordid homes and poverty are strongly 
drawn in the account of the Contessa’s 
journey. She finds her husband’s friend 
a widower and weary of his exile, and he 
falls at once in love with the Countess, 
who is not altogether indisposed to accept 
his devotion. 

During a visit to the belfry of St. Angelo, 
Sandro tells his love, and only the Angelus 
of the silver-toned bell enables Maria to 
refrain from acknowledging her own affec- 
tion, and impels her to go on to her old 
servant’s hamlet with the words of Sandro 
ringing in her ears that he would come for 
her in three days. On her way back he 
comes to meet her, and to guide her to 
Pieve, whence she departed for Arizzo, 
there to await him. However, a letter 
from her husband, suddenly converted and 
repentant, determines her to overcome this 
great temptation, and thereafter another 
little son comes to lessen her heartache. 
Della Gandara goes into a monastery; the 
broken bell of the Roman monastery once 
broken, is recast, and its silvery tones for 
years remind Maria of the bell at Pieve, 
whose silvery summons call one to prayer 
who is now dead to the world and human 
love forever. 


* * * 


a in a simple and charming 
style “Back Home’™ brings vividly 
before our eyes true pictures from the lives 
of one of the towns of Western Kentucky. 


* "Back Home.” By Irvin S. Cobb. New York: 
George H. Doran Co. Price $1.25 net. 
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This narrative of Judge Priest and his 
people is a collection of inter-related stories, 
with the genial and kindly Judge in the 
foreground, told in such a beautiful way, 
as only one sprung from the same soil and 
reared in the atmosphere of the sunny 
Southland could hope to tell of the scenes 
and residents of a section so little known 
and appreciated. There is an indefinable 
charm to the book which lingers long in 
the memory of the reader. 


* * * 


HERE is rollicking amusement in 
“The Gift of Abou Hassan,’* a sort 
of Arabian Nights of today, by Mr. Francis 


CHARMING MISS DOROTHY i 
Disposes of one suitor to the infinite amusement 
of a more favored admirer. A humorous situa- 

tion in “The Gift of Abou Hassan” 


Perry Elliott. Those who have read ‘“‘The 
Haunted Pajamas” by the same author 
will not willingly miss this later effort, and 
all others who like modern fairy tales will 
find Mr. Elliott a capital entertainer. 
Abou Hassan is an aged dealer in Persian 
rugs, and his gift is a magic rug, which 
plays an important part in the love affairs 
of Mr. Tom Bentley, a handsome young 
clubman, and Miss Dorothy Morton, a 
beautiful society bud. There is a wealth 
of fun in the developments, and the story 
whirls along at a rapid pace, the excitement 
never abating. Mr. Elliott has a whole- 
some, whimsical humor, and is the delight 
of lovers of light romance. 

*“The Gift of Abou Hassan.” By Francis Perry 

0 


Elliott. Boston: Little, Brown & mpany. Price 
$1.25 net. 
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A YOUNG and rising lawyer, Henry 
Murphy, brings his bride, a former 
stenographer, to a South Boston apart- 
ment, furnished according to his own tastes, 
with the inevitable result of utterly dis- 
appointing Helen and furnishing a parlor- 
shrine beautifully in keeping with the 
“Green Vase,’”* his Uncle John’s gift, 
which gives a title to the story and is 
especially abhorrent to the long-restrained 
“culture” which Mrs. Murphy must have 
inherited, since her people’s poverty had 
never given her the esthetic surroundings 
which her soul desired. 





WILLIAM R. CASTLE, JR. 
A new author to most of the book-reading 


public. His ““‘The Green Vase”’ became one of 
the six best sellers soon after publication 


Into the South Boston inferno of her 
husband’s and his uncle’s well-meant but 
mistaken selection, with a boarding house 
across the street, and an especially cen- 
sorious collection of curious neighbors 
Helen is plunged at the end of her honey- 
moon, sustained by her innate goodness 
and deep affection for a manly and affec- 
tionate but desperately uncultured hus- 
band. 

During a street car strike in which 
Henry Murphy and Stephen Bond, Helen’s 
former employer, work together to bring 
about a just settlement, Bond meets and 


*“The Green Vase.” By William R. Castle, Jr. 
New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. Price $1.30 net. 
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falls in love with his former typist, though 
her love of Henry never swerves. 

One day Helen goes into Boston on a 
street car which at the Dover Street 
bridge is blown into the river by a dyna- 
mite explosion. Bond, who is also a pas- 
senger, saves Helen and both are picked 
up by a ship bound for New York, at 
which point they disappear, Bond taking 
measures to evade all inquiries. Helen, 
who is supposed to have perished, and has, 
as a matter of fact, lost all memory of her 
past life, is finally restored to physical 
health and yields to the claim of Bond 
that they are man and wife, but the birth 
of Henry Murphy’s son further compli- 
cates the troubles of Stephen Bond, who 
loses his health and finally dies at Tucson, 
leaving a will and confession to atone for 
his treachery. 

Henry Murphy marries “Mrs. Bond” 
and takes her back to the re-habitated 
South Boston house, when she inadver- 
tently smashes ‘The Green Vase” and 
suddenly remembers the giver and her 
lost past, and the lovers are at last truly - 
reunited. Hardly a thrilling or a possible 
story, but entertaining enough, as popular 


novels go. 
* * * 


J anybody wants to cut loose for a time 
from the sensuous, adventurous, detect- 
ive, problem fiction of the day and to read 
a sweet, simple story of the aftermath of 
two lives of honest, pious, New England 
women, who have found in “the Torbolton 
Home” a refuge from poverty and the 
burdens of old age; and yet are active 
in their simple helpfulness, he must get 
Rosa Kellen Hallett’s ‘Serena and Sa- 
mantha,’* being the Christian names of 
Mrs. Serena Dodd and Mrs. Samantha 
Wells, chamber mates in “the spacious 
south corner room of the second story of 
the old lady’s home at Torbolton Home.” 

They are not very learned, not alto- 
gether without faults of petty jealousy, 
anger and “peculiar ways,” and their 
language is not even that correct Yankee 
Dorie which a few of our ancestors at- 
tained unto through much study of Lindley 
Murray’s grammar. But they and most 


a “Serena and Samantha.” By Rosa Kellen Hallett. 
Boston: Sherman, French & Company. Price $1.25 
net. 











of the other characters of the little comedy 
are loyal, patriotic, charitable, genial 
people, who cheerily turn from their mis- 
fortunes to make the most of life’s duties 
and compensations. For to quote the 
quiet philosophy of Mrs. Samantha Wells, 
“When one door shuts in this world, 
another one opens. Leastwise it’s un- 
bolted and unbarred, though ’tain’t every- 
one knows enough to turn the knob and 
give the door a little shove.” 
* * * 


BF cream the title of a book is sugges- 
tive of its contents, and thus one would 
expect to find the slender ‘‘Cobb’s Anat- 
omy’™* hard and dry reading; that is, if 
one did not notice that the author was 
Irvin S. Cobb, in whom, an admirer says, 
“we find Mark Twain, Bret Harte and 
Edgar Allan Poe at their best.” Mr. 
Cobb’s humor is known to most news- 
paper readers, for his sketches have been 
syndicated and his followers number well 
into the millions. There isn’t a page of 
his “Anatomy”’ but brings a smile to the 
lips, and throughout the whole book the 
impulse to laugh is irresistible. We all 
know what ills our flesh is heir to and it 
seems a mournful enough subject, but Cobb 
handles it in a way that excites only our 
mirth and appreciation. 
5 * * * 


OVELIZATION of successful plays is 
generally unsuccessful, in the same 
manner as dramatized novels usually fall 
short of expectation. It takes the hand of 
an experienced writer to whip a modern 
play into story shape. Mr. Albert Payson 
Terhune deserves special credit for his 
handling of “The Woman,” Mr. William 
C. de Mille’s very popular production, 
founded on national politics. The tense 
and humorous situations are presented as 
in the play, and the dialogue is well con- 
nected. Mr. W. B. King has furnished 
excellent illustrations for the book, and 
those who have not seen the play may 
accept Mr. Terhune’s book as doing full jus- 
tice to the drama which promises to play to 
large audiences for several seasons to come. 
*“Cobb’s Anatomy.’’ By Irvin S. Cobb. New 
York: George H. Doran Company. Price 75 cents net. 


+ “The Woman.” By Albert Payson Terhune. In- 
dianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Company. Price $1.25 
net. 
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F2eD-BAIRED MINNIE, the keeper of 
the mineral spring at the Hope Sana- 
tarium, is the story-teller in “Where 
There’s A Will.’* She is a shrewd young 
woman, is Minnie, and the dryness of her 








MARY ROBERTS RINEHART 
One of our cleverest writers of mystery and 


adventure stories. ‘“‘Where There's a Will” has - 
recently been dramatized 


own observations on the various adven- 
turous happenings at the sanatarium make 
the story entertaining. The owner of the 
institution dies suddenly, and while his 


” * “Where There’s A Will.” By Mary Roberts 
Rinehart. Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Company. 
Price $1.30 net. 
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relatives and Minnie are making a search 
for the harum-scarum young grandson who 
inherits the springs and hotel, a substitute 
is employed, who upsets the easy routine 
of the place by insisting on frésh air, exer- 





“THE MOST HEARTLESS WOMAN IN THE WORLD” 


Comes in state to her deserted husband’s lodgings and confronts him—one of the touching 
situations in Anthony Partridge’s latest novel 


cise and hard labor for his “‘patients,’’ and 
who furthermore breaks up a royal match 
by himself becoming a suitor to the young 
lady whose Prince had even come to 
America to claim her hand—and her 
fortune. There are other developments, 
also—in fact, Miss Minnie gets her readers 
all tangled up in an intricate web before 
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the final untangling. Mrs. Rinehart is at 
her best in stories of this kind. Her 
humor is distinctive, her character draw- 
ing admirable and her style terse and 
pleasing. * x a 


T is some time 

since Mr. An- 
thony Partridge 
has produced a 
novel of such 
power and fine 
workmanship as 
“The Court of 
St. Simen.’’* 
The hero is an 
Englishman of 
rank who lives 
in Paris, and who 
to amuse himself 
keeps in close 
touch with the 
movements of 
the criminal 
class. He even 
conducts a court 
of justice (from 
which the book 
takes its name) 
in the under- 
world, where heis 
both feared and 
respected. One 
evening he takes 
with him to his 
“court” a young 
Englishman who 
becomes so fasci- 
nated with crimi- 
nal life that he 
joins the most 
vicious circles 
and despite “St. 
Simon’s” warn- 
ings, engages in 
the most danger- 
ous adventures. 

Sick at heart, “St. Simon” returns to 
England, where he falls deeply in love 
and marries, only to learn that the weak 
young man whom he unwittingly ruined 
is the only brother of his wife. And then 


= “The Court of St. Simon.” By Anthony Part- 
ridge. Boston: Little, Brown & Company. Price 
$1.25 net. 








“St. Simon” must needs plunge into the 
vortex in a vain attempt to rescue his 
worthless brother-in-law, losing his wife, 
his title and estate and even at the risk of 
his life. 

Mr. Partridge has drawn his word pic- 
tures with the subtle cunning of an artist, 
and has contributed a novel of exceptional 
strength and appeal. The book is hand- 
somely bound and strikingly 
illustrated by F. Vaux Wilson. 


* * * 


ODERN society—modern 
New York society, to be 
exact—furnishes choice table 
gossip for a land full of news- 
paper readers. Occasionally a 
short story writer has caught 
the spirit of the great city’s 
social whirl and has caused a 
sensation in magazinedom. 
But it was left for Mr. Robert 
W. Chambers to utilize this 
great field for popular novels. 
A year or so back, “The 
Common Law” became the 
most talked-of book in Amer- 
ica. It was publicly scored 
and secretly read, after the 
manner of Mrs. Glyn’s ‘Three 
Weeks.” “The Common Law” 
was hardly a book for school 
girls. The same might be said 
of ‘The Streets of Ascalon,’* 
Mr. Chambers’ later and much 
finer effort. It really lies with 
the reader to decide whether he 
likes the author and his work, 
or will have none of them. 
The book draws faithful pic- 
tures of its characters, who are 
for the most part prominent 
and wealthy members of New York society. 
The principal characters are real people. 
The heroine is introduced as a young widow 
whose married life was a terrible experi- 
ence, the hero as a clever but worthless 
social hanger-on. Their character develop- 
ment follows the course of the story. 
The plot itself is interesting, and Mr. 
Chambers’ style is distinctive. The color- 


* “The Streets of Ascalon.” By Robert W. Cham- 
bers. New York: D. Appleton & Company. Price 


$1.40 net. 
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ing is done with the sure hand of an artist, 

and above all, the character drawing is 

faithful. Mr. Charles Dana Gibson has 

furnished a number of his unique double- 
page illustrations for the book. 

* * ok 

OUBTLESS “Clara’* by A. Neil 

Lyons, is true to life and points a cer- 

tain moral in portraying a world of degra- 





STRELSA LEEDS 


Becomes the center of attraction at the great masked ball. One of the 
famous “‘society” drawings by Charles Dana Gibson 


for the latest Chambers’ novel 


dation, crime and passion. The stories in 
this book revolve about one Clara, a person 
of questionable habits and reputation, 
who acts as escort to a young gentleman, 
presumably of good birth, to whom in his 
infant days she acted as nurse. The slums 
of London furnish the scenes and char- 
acters, and Clara and her associates give 
lurid glimpses of how things go on in the 
underworld. 


Seal estar’ v= 
*“Clara.” By A. Neil Lyons. New York: John 
Lane Company. Price $1.25. 
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ye Mr. Oppenheim’s ‘“‘The Tempting of 
Tavernake,”* the eternal triangle is 
formed of a man and two women. The 
women are sisters, both beautiful but in 
different ways; the man is a very narrow, 
conceited, self-sufficient young Englishman. 
It takes both the women to make him a 
man, for he cannot appreciate the lovely 
character of one until driven to despair by 
the lovely face of the other. As in all 
Oppenheim stories, there is a swift-moving 
plot, plenty of adventure and mystery, 





THE TEMPTING OF TAVERNAKE 


Self-sufficient young Tavernake falls victim to 

the charms of the beautiful American adven- 

turess. A tense situation in the new Oppen- 
heim story 


strong contrasts, and the other character- 
istics which have made this author one of 
the favorite story-tellers of our times. 
Besides all this, there is an undercurrent of 
something spiritually fine which Mr. 
Oppenheim has brought out in his later 
books, and deft character drawing which 
makes “The Tempting of Tavernake’’ 
more than a well-written, interesting novel. 
The book is illustrated by Mr. Edmund 
Frederick. 


*“The Tempting of Tavernake."” By E. Phillips 
Oppenheim. ‘oston: Little, Brown & Company. 


Price $1.25 net. 
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A LONESOME little boy, a loving 
mother, a goldfish, a cat and a mother- 
less cousin to the lonesome boy, all help 
toward making up a most delightful tale, 
“The Goldfish,”* by Julian Street. Don 
Harman wants a playmate, and he writes 
to Santa to send him “‘a boy with teeth,” 
the “‘biggist one you can spair.” Now 
Don has a failing—he gets spots on the 
table cloth and napkin when he eats, 
and Nurse “TI’ll-have-to-tell-your-mother”’ 
scolds him for it. And then one night, a 
week before Christmas, Don has a dream, 
which he thinks is true. Peter, the goldfish, 
tells him he was once a little boy, but was 
changed to a fish because he always got 
spots on his napkin, and could only be re- 
leased by—but one must read the story 
himself to truly appreciate it.. Mr. 
Street’s sympathetic insight into boy 
character is charmingly displayed here, 
and one can’t help loving little Don and 
rejoicing with him at his great good luck 
in overcoming his fault and getting his 
wish at the same time. It is all the more 
interesting when one reads the author’s 
Grateful Acknowledgment ‘‘to my son, for 
spotting his napkin,” and knows that 
Mr. Street’s own little boy is the hero. 
The little book itself, in its make up and 
printing, is a fit setting for such a dainty 


tale. 
* * a 


— twelfth year of the Twentieth Cen- 

tury witnessed an unusual output of 
historical and biographical works by 
Southern writers, and dealing with South- 
ern notabilities and topics. Among others, 
La Salle Corbell Pickett in “Literary 
Heartstones of Dixie’{ has daintily de- 
scribed the loves of well-known Southern 
writers, who are aptly described as Edgar 
Allan Poe, “The Poet of the Night”; 
Sidney Lanier, ‘The Sunrise Poet’; Paul 
Hamilton Hayne, “‘The Poet of the Pines”’; 
Henry Timrod, “The Flame-Born Poet”; 
William Gilmore Simms, ‘Father Abbot’’; 
Joel Chandler Harris, “Uncle Remus’’; 
Francis Scott Key, ‘The Poet of the Flag”’; 
Father Ryan, “The Poet-Priest”’; Dr. 
George William Bagby, “Bacon and 


*“The Goldfish.” Julian Street. New York: 
John Lane Company. ice 70 cents net. 
t ‘‘Liter. Heartstones of Dixie.” By 


ary LaSalle, 
Corbell Pickett. Philadelphia: The nH B. Lippincott 
Company. Price $1.50. 




















Greens”; Margaret Junkin 
“Woman and Poet”; Augusta Evans Wil- 
son, ““The ‘Mother’ of ‘St. Elmo’.”’ 

These sketches are full of beauty and 
interest, and as a rule are “‘full of hope and 
yet of heartbreak,” for the literary pio- 
neers of the South have seldom achieved 
monetary success commensurate with their 
genius and deserving. 


~ * * 
A CALENDAR, a history and a book 
of choice selections of prose and verse, 
giving to each day of the year some suit- 
able quotation, anecdote, or sentiment 
suitable to the date, and for the most part 
strongly tinged with loyalty and devotion 
to the “Lost Cause” and its heroic cham- 
pions and fair devotees; such is “The 
Dixie Book of Days,’”* compiled and 
edited by Matthew Page Andrews. 
Tragedy, comedy, anecdote, correction 
of disputed records, tributes to brave men 
and devoted women of Colonial, Revolu- 
tionary and more recent wars and adven- 
tures, combine to make the book a valuable 
reference work-and interesting chronicle. 
Its spirit is best expressed by its quo- 
tation for January 1: 
““O’er those who lost and those who won, 
Death holds no parley which was right— 
Jehovah judges Arlington.” 
JamMEs RYDER RANDALL 
1839 
* * * 
AYING tribute to the “Heroes of 
Science,” from the earliest times, 
Charles R. Gibson, an eminent English 
writer, has contributed a book which is 
really a series of biographical sketches of 
men who have distinguished themselves 
as inventors, philosophers and scientists. 
As tracing the gradual development of 
human knowledge in this way from the 
period before Christ to the present day, 
it is interesting and worthy of a place in 
the library and the collateral reading list 
of the public school, and giving many in- 
teresting and probably carefully gathered 
and investigated facts about great men 
whose names are largely household words 
among enlightened nations. 


*“The Dixie Book of Days.” By Matthew Page 
Andrews. Philadelphia: The J. B. Lippincott Com- 


pany. Price $1.00. 
t ‘Heroes of Science.” By Charles R. Gibson. 


Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. Price $1.50 net. 
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G{NeN a charming young lady on board 
a tramp steamer on the African coast, 
and two men, one a gentleman adventurer, 
the other a knavish old sea captain, and 
there are bound to be interesting develop- 
ments. ‘The White Blackbird’* moves 
quickly through many kinds of adventure 
and even peril, but the pages are bright- 
ened with the cheery wholesomeness of 
Sallie Harris, or Lady Josceline Justice, for 
the identity of Sallie is another tangled 
thread in the intricate plot. It is a whole- 
some book, this volume with which Mr. 





PRETTY “SALLIE HARRIS” 
Has a secret talk on shipboard with the Ear! of 


traveling incognito. The hero and 
heroine of “‘The White Blackbird” 


Jura, 


Douglas follows his ‘‘A Million a Minute,” 
and is a lively adventure story. Very 
effective illustrations in color by Herman 
Pfeifer add to the appearance of the book. 


* * * 


CF all the peculiar books that have 
appeared this season ““The Man in the 
Open”’t by Roger Pocock, is the most 
singular of rough and ready fictions. The 
hero loses his father in Labrador; goes to 
sea and later is joined by his mother, who 
throws the black cook overboard, takes 
his place, charms all hands with cleanli- 


*“The White Blackbird.” By Hudson Douglas. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Company. Price $1.25 net. 


t“'The Man in the ." By Roger Pocock. In- 
dianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Company. 
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ness, cheerfulness and cooking; marries 
the captain and is drowned with him in a 
great storm which the son escapes by 
going in a small boat for help. He be- 
comes a cow boy, marries a frontier Messa- 
lina, who dies; starts a ranch and 
matries the rich widow of a dissolute 
tourist, only to find in the end that his 
first wife had tricked him by a faked 
demise, and come to life to take vengeance 
on him and his. 

Battle, murder and sudden death—cattle- 
men and cattle-stealers, gun-play, drunken- 














ROGER POCOCK 


The eccentric yet forceful author of ‘‘The Man 
in the Open,” a novel of the sea-coast, the forest 
and the prairie. 


ness, accident, arson and suicide, play their 
part in the life of the ‘“Man in the Open.” 

The sordid, narrow, uncultured training 
of the hero, and much of his surroundings 
are reflected and maintained with a faith- 
fulness that cannot be questioned, and 
in spite of them the book has a certain 
charm, from the real nobility of soul of 
the “‘“Man in the Open.” 


* * * 


oy aeacoeneears and biographical pub- 
lications dealing with the causes and 
events of the Civil War are almost number- 
less, and in most cases are strongly tinged 
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by that naturally partisan or personal 
bias, which is due to civil or military 
activities in connection with that great 
struggle. “General Jubal A. Early’* was 
a brave and esteemed subordinate of 
Generals Beauregard, Johnston, Jackson 
and Robert E. Lee during the Virginia, 
Maryland and Pennsylvania campaigns, 
and held temporarily independent com- 
mand in the valley of Virginia, certain 
Maryland and Pennsylvania campaigns, 
and his bold raid upon the National 
Capitol. He certainly did not lack in 
dashand daring. Many letters from South- 
ern soldiers and prominent men pay tribute 
to his services, veracity and fidelity, and 
one from General W. S. Rosecrans, -then 
in the Treasury department at Washing- 
ton, bears witness to his “strict and 
straightforward . fidelity. to. the. truth” 
without reservation, General Early died 
March: 2, 1894, nearly thirty years after 
the close of the war, leaving his manu- 
script unpublished. The work of editing 
it and adding the appendix and notes has 
been excellently and loyally performed by 
R. H. Early of Lynchburg, Virginia. 

The book is one which every American 
who is desirous of clearly comprehending 
the campaigns of which it treats should 
by all means study, keeping the fact in 
view that it was written by an old soldier 
of the Seminole, Mexican and Civil Wars, 
who had never married, was never fortu- 
nate in his military career in the sense of 
receiving popular appreciation, and who, 
indeed, if matters went as he has stated 
them, was relieved from his command 
after his defeats in the Valley of. Virginia, 
by General Lee, in deference to the senti- 
ment of the Southern soldiers and people. 

He died before the Spanish-American 
War had brought the fighting men of the 
North and South together again under one 
flag and a common loyalty and peril, and 
before the renaissance of the new South 
had brought the people of both sections 
in common enterprise interests and social 
relations. He was a sturdy veteran to the 
last, full of belief in the righteousness of the 
Lost Cause, of admiration for the gallan- 
try, endurance and devotedness of the 


* “General Jubal A. Early.”” An autobiographical 
sketch and narrative of the war between the states. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. Price $3.50. 

















Southern soldiery and something very like 
contempt for his Northern opponents, 
political and military. One cannot greatly 
blame him, for he had suffered much in 
mind, body and estate for the cause, and 
after all had failed to receive the plaudits 
due to his self-sacrifice. 

On the other hand the Northern reader 
cannot but regret that General Early was 
unable to recognize anything like his own 
spirit, chivalry and devotion in his oppo- 
nents; or any abuses, outrages, or cruel- 
ties on his own side of the Great Division. 
It is certainly impossible to believe that 
all the Federal Generals (except McClellan) 
were incompetents, who merely crushed 
by numbers a gallant foe; or that all the 
federal soldiers were man for man inferior 
to this Southern foeman. 

That unfortunate yet natural bias is 
the only thing that lessens the force and 
value of General Early’s posthumous 
history. If he anywhere showed some 
recognition of the courage, generosity and 
sincerity of the generals and forces opposed 
to Secession, his narrative would have 
much more effect on the minds of the 
Northern readers, who after all will be the 
chief purchasers of the book. 

But that alone should not detract 
from the value of a narrative which lays 
bare the Southern side of campaigns con- 
cerning which too little is known to us. 
The strong, hopeful, enduring spirit is at 
rest, and his tributes to the men he led 
and loved, and his grand memories of the 
great struggles in which he played so 
well his part are too sacred for ungentle 
criticism or partisan condemnation. 


* * * 


syed AMERICAN travel along the 
regular routes of the great basins of 
the Amazon and its tributaries is almost as 
well arranged and exactly timed as any 
river steamboat transportation in the 
world, but the travel on the Rio Negro in 
Brazil, on the Apire, Atabapo and the 
Casiquiare in Venezuela, and the Parana, 
Salado and Feliciano rivers in Argentina, 
is confined to a few traders and freighters, 
who supply the rubber gatherers and like 
people, who live upon the products of the 
wilderness. 
Mr. Caspar Whitney in “The Flowing 
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Road’* gives to the public about the only 
comprehensive account of the navigation, 
fauna, flora and inhabitants of the wilder- 
ness watered by these almost deserted 
rivers, since Humboldt explored the 
Orinoco in 1801-2 and Wallace, the English 
naturalist, ascended the Orinoco and 
Uaupes in 1849. 

The book is interesting, although some- 
thing tame in comparison with the records 
of African travel, for the jaguar is not a 
maneater like the lion and Asiatic tiger, 
and the cayman does not seem to be as 
dangerous to men as its big cousin of the 
Ganges and other Asiatic rivers, while 
the wild Indians, who are feared by the few 
boatmen who invade these wilds, do not 
appear to be very numerous or very for- 
midable. Mr. Whitney’s suggestions as to 
our dealings with the Latin-American 
republics, and the value of their trade 
with the United States deserve great 
praise and careful consideration. The 
book is well illustrated, very neatly bound 
in crimson and gold, and its 370 pages are 
carefully and comprehensively indexed. 


* * * 


NITIATIVE, referendum and recall as 

instruments of democracy are carefully 
considered by Delos F. Wilcox in his recent 
work ‘Government by All the People.”’t 
The several proposed changes which are 
to lessen purely representative govern- 
ment, and as it were force the average 
voter to decide for himself what legislation 
he desires, what laws he will accept or veto, 
and what public servants he will continue 
or supersede in office, are apparently fairly 
stated as to their character, the objections 
raised thereto, the arguments in their favor, 
and their possible effect for good or evil, 
should they be generally adopted. 

That men would prize and use the right 
of suffrage more enthusiastically and intelli- 
gently can scarcely be doubted, and the 
difficulty of putting in nomination and 
keeping in office an unworthy and deceitful 
party worker would undoubtedly be 
greatly increased. 

* “The Flowing Road; Adventuring on the Great 


Rivers of South America,” By C r Whitney. 
Fergtriohla: The J. B. Lippincott Company. Price 


t “Government By All the People.” By Delos F. 
Wilcox. New York: The MacMillan Company 
Price $1.50 net. 
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That the tumultuous elections and nomi- 
nating conventions of the past are being 
replaced by more orderly and popular 
methods one cannot doubt, and the world- 
wide tendency toward more democratic 
measures is equally apparent. Whether 
these methods or some of them will be 
speedily adopted by most of the States or 
not, Mr. Wilcox has at least rendered a 
service to his fellow-countrymen by placing 
both sides of the shield before the voters 
while suffrage will decide their questions. 


* * * 


A PRESCRIPTION for the admittedly 

deplorable conditions of many of the 
“gainful occupations” in the United States 
is offered by Charles R. Van Hise in his 
“Concentration and Control; a Solution 
of the Trust Problem in the United States,”’ 
His diagnosis of the untoward industrial 
and business symptoms presents certain 
statements which are more or less to be 
taken with a grain of salt. 

The effect of cheap transportation and 
increased demand for certain articles 
during and since the Civil War, in concen- 
trating manufactures, business and popu- 
lation must be acknowledged to have 
been of great benefit in some regards and 
a greater effect in others, but not by any 
means in all regards beneficent, unless it 
is desirable that the great middle class, 
whose high standard of taste and living 
has made the American market what it is, 
is to be rapidly ground out of existence 
between organized labor on the one hand 
and “‘concentrated business” on the other. 

Mr. Van Hise’s remedy for existing evils 
is the extension of commission, control, 
publicity and some minor legislation to 
amend the archaic provisions and decisions 
of a bygone civilization and jurisprudence. 
The logic of events, as thus far evolved, 
gives little promise of any material change 
for the better, in the existing high cost of 
living, and lack of active investment and 
enterprise. No business man_ believes 
that the powerful “concentration” now 
controlling the markets of the United 
States, and in some cases of the greater 
part of the world, can ever be materially 
affected by these mitigating remedies. 


*“Concentration and Control.” By Charles R. 


Van Hise. New York: The MacMillan Company. 
Price $2.00 net. 
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The old kinglets, the feudal system, the 
landed interests of the old world, came 
into being, grew powerful, dwindled and 
died out in turn, as the losses to the people 
became too unendurable to permit the 
maintenance of time-honored customs and 
vested rights. 

The stress which Mr. Van Hise lays on 
the evils of competition seems somewhat 
curious in view of the fact that there is 
not a great co-operative concern existing 
today whose founder did not rise to power 
and affluence through a competition, in 
which at first “the rules of the game” were 
fair, and few competitors planned the 
elimination of a rival or collateral industry. 
Indeed fifty years ago public opinion and 
business chivalry would have made it im- 
possible, or at least practically outlawed 
the perpetrator. 


* * * 


(aaa of trusts and monopolies is 
one of the gravest questions now before 
the American people, who for good or for 
evil have allowed the corporate powers of 
associated individuals to create great indus- 
trial and business companies, whose opera- 
tions influence and profits beggar even the 
records of the Hudson’s Bay and British 
East India Companies. 

In “The Control of Trusts,’* there is 
no pretence that this has not wrought 
evils which must be curbed, or that these 
artificial competitors with ordinary cor- 
porations and individuals can safely be 
allowed a free hand to grow and accumu- 
late at their own sweet will. It does not, 
on the other hand demand their destruc- 
tion or over-regulation, but a general, 
tentative plan for preserving business, and 
lessening the evils of monopoly and over- 
control of the necessaries of life, is practi- 
cally set forth. 

No cures are advocated without doubt 
or hesitation, and the book as a whole has 
little value except as a tentative essay 
which fairly represents the question from 
almost every point of view. 

Indeed the authors of this book seem to 
have constructed a plexus of involved and 
perplexing suggestions, doubts and state- 
ments, which form a very Gordian Knot. 
_ * "The Control of Trusts.” By John Bates and 


John Maurice Clark. New York: The MacMillan 
Company. Price $1.00. 

















LTHOUGH the Natural Gas In- 
A dustry is one of the new enterprises 
peculiar to the United States and 
Canada, and has been wholly developed 
during this generation, its growth has 
been phenomenal and it now ranks among 
the greatest industries of the age. The 
business has progressed from a precarious 
commercial enterprise to a science, de- 
manding skill of the highest order for its 
proper management, and to cope with the 
uncertainties of production, great im- 
provements have been made in the past 
twenty years in the methods of trans- 
porting, distributing and consuming natural 
gas. During this period cast iron. pipe 
with lead joints has given place to steel 
pipe with rubber packed joints; hand 
regulators, to automatic; a perforated 
pipe burner in a coal stove or furnace to 
modern appliances, and today the most 
modern steam plants are being supplanted 
by natural gas engines. In fact a large 
army of keen, inventive men are making 
important changes in methods and de- 
vices so rapidly that it is difficult to keep 
pace with them. 

Men who are in middle age can well 
remember the beginning of the industry 
in a commercial way, and yet they have 
seen the exhaustion of important fields 
in Ohio and Indiana. They have noted 
the depletion of great reserves in Pennsyl- 
vania, and the rapid decrease in the best 
territory in West Virginia. Everywhere 
the drill must be kept at work to maintain 
the supply. Were it to stop, thousands of 
people in Ohio, Pennsylvania and adjoin- 
ing states would suddenly be confronted 
with a lamentable condition, as in Indiana 
where the supply has been exhausted and 
artificial gas and electricity substituted 
at greatly increased cost. 

The multitude of holes that have been 
drilled within the last ten years in the 
Appalachian field, has abundantly proven 
that natural gas is to be found only in 
favored spots and usually of small area. 
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Natural Gas a Present Day Boon 


by W. C. Jenkins 


The time may not yet have arrived, but 
it will surely come, when steps will be 
taken to limit the use of natural gas to 
domestic purposes. At the present time 
the fuel in some sections is being used in 
burning common bricks and drainage tile; 
it is also used in potteries, in steel mills 
and factories of many kinds. The earn- 
ings from this class of consumption are 
necessary to meet the unusual expenses 
of field development. However, in some 
of these plants coal could be used. Re- 
stricting natural gas to domestic purposes 
would naturally decrease the market, and 
in consequence the earnings of the Com- 
panies. It would necessitate a substan- 
tial increase in the domestic rate, but 
would very greatly extend the life of the 
supply. Would it not be to the interest of 
the consumers if natural gas were restricted 
to domestic purposes only even though 
they paid a higher price for the pro- 
duct? 

The illuminating value of natural gas 
is well proven, and when a mantle of 
alkaline earth is used with the gas at even 
forty cents per thousand cubic feet, it 
is the cheapest illuminant known to science, 
and its economical value for other purposes 
is well illustrated by the following: 


COST OF FORTY CENT NATURAL GAS SERVICE 
COMPARED WITH OTHER FUELS 


Used for: 


Heating or cooking is 33 per cent of cost of 
gasoline at 16 cents gallon. 
Lighting is 36 per cent of cost of gasoline at 
16 cents gallon. 
Gasoline Engines is 25 per cent of cost of 
asoline at 16 cents gallon. 
Heating or cooking is 36 per cent of cost of 
kerosene at 14 cents gallon. 
Lighting is 14 per cent of cost of kerosene at 
14 cents gallon. 
Heating or cooking is 21 per cent of cost of 
artificial gas at $1.25. 
Lighting (open flame) is 22 per cent of cost of 
artificial gas at $1.25. 
Lighting (Welsbach burner) is = per cent of 
cost of artificial gas at $1.2 
Gas Engines is 21 per cent ~y cost of arti- 
ficial gas at $1.25. 
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Heating qualities of various fuels as 
reported in United States Geological 
Surveys Report on Natural Gas—1911. 
British Thermal heat units per cubic foot 
as follows: 

NATURAL GAS 


Pennsylvania and West Virginia ...... 1,145 
Ohio and Indiana ...... Rectan Metts 1,095 
We. oe «. cee e ss oO sas Pores ok 1,100 
CAs MRD 5s Sdn stoysils oie oes 755 
I sg 655s ass sb 4 ges kh Gia es 350 
Producers’ Gas from Bituminous Coal.. 155 


It will be seen that the heating value of 
natural gas is nearly double that of coal 
gas and more than three times the value 
of water gas. Hence, as a matter of econ- 
omy, natural gas at seventy-five cents per 
one thousand cubic feet will produce 
better results than artificial gas at thirty 
cents. 

How long the available supply will last 
is a question which the people are asking 
the gas experts. We do not know, is their 
answer. They do not assert that gas is 
being formed at present in quantities 
that have a commercial significance, and 
they do not know approximately where 
the reserves are located. 

There is no likelihood that the price of 
natural gas will ever be lower than at 
present; on the contrary, the price must 
go higher, to meet the constant increase 
in investment and expense made neces- 
sary to maintain the supply. The im- 
provement in devices for drilling and con- 
veying the gas to the market has not 
lessened the cost of supplying the commod- 
ity, to any appreciable extent; what 
improvements have been made were 
largely to increase the delivery and to 
prevent waste, and there is no basis for 
the prediction of any reduced cost of pro- 
duction for the future. There is no possi- 
bility of any great extension of area of 
use for natural gas. New York and 
Chicago must struggle along without 
this economical fuel. It might be possible 
to pipe into Chicago from West Virginia, 
but the supply in sight will not justify 
the expense of securing such a market. 
It will do no more than care for the natural 
increase in population of the district now 
served. 

Natural gas is being sought by Detroit 
where it was once supplied but was dis- 
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continued by the passing of an act of the: 
Canadian government prohibiting exporta- 
tion; it is also sought by Baltimore, which 
is located only 230 miles from the West 
Virginia gas fields. 

The many failures of natural gas on 
account of its prodigal use would require 
a much larger space to record than can 
be afforded in this article. Those failures 
have been peculiar to no special field, but 
have occurred wherever this precious gift 
of nature has been dissipated by extrava- 
gant use, and waste by oil operators. 

Among the many instances of the results 
of prodigality in the use of natural gas, 
none is more striking than the experience 
of Findlay, Ohio, with this fuel. The 
discovery of gas was hailed with delight 
by the people of Findlay, for its supply 
seemed practically inexhaustible. The 
town was illuminated with great jets of 
the flaming fuel; manufacturers were 
persuaded by many concessions to move 
there in large numbers; large sums were 
spent in advertising the brilliant commer- 
cial future of this community. The town 
took on a seemingly permanent holiday 
attire, and a veritable boom was on. 

Under the policy of gas for all, the pres- 
sure gradually diminished, the supply 
became exhausted, the boom bubble ex- 
ploded, business collapsed and the dis- 
appointment and stagnation of the com- 
munity became as profound as its former 
elation was unbounded. The city of 
Findlay today has gas for domestic pur- 
poses only, the supply being procured 
from West Virginia. The local fields are 
completely exhausted. 

The most important matter for consid- 
eration in which not only the gas compan- 
ies, but the public, is interested, is the 
step which must be taken to assure a 
sufficient supply, not only for the needs of 
the present and the immediate future, but 
also for the more distant future; and this 
can only be done by looking ahead and 
providing a vast reserve of leased terri- 
tory upon which yearly rental is paid, 
not knowing its productivity, and which 
can be drilled as the supply in the terri- 
tory which is being used falls off or the 
demand increases beyond the supply, with 
a prospect, at least, that some portions of 
it will reward the effort. 











To determine with certainty the approxi- 
mate length of time that a given section 
of territory will continue to deliver a cer- 
tain supply is impossible. As a basis for 
this determination, however, careful and 
periodical observations are made of the 
field pressures, and probably the most 
important is the rock pressures. This is 
secured by closing in a well from time to 
time, and observing the highest standing 
that the gas in the well will register after 
the flow has been stopped for long enough 
time to. allow the pressure to become 
stationary. The most important pres- 
sures are those on the line into which the 
wells discharge and the rise in pressure 
per unit of. time, usually a minute, after 
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producing gas.- A better conception of 
the magnitude of this one item of expense 
may be gained from the report of the 
United States Geological Survey, which 
shows that since 1897 there were drilled 
in Ohio 4,414 gas wells and 1,150 dry 
holes, making a total of 5,564 wells. 
During the last twenty years there has 
been a constant change going on in com- 
pression stations and main line construc- 
tions with increased efficiency the end in 
view. The cost and capacity of compres- 
sion stations necessary to propel the gas 
in such volumes and pressure as is essen- 
tial to supply consumers, in all the varying 
temperatures of weather, including those 
consumers, who are often hundreds of 














EXTERIOR VIEW OF MODERN NATURAL GAS COMPRESSING STATION 


the flow has been stopped by shutting in 
the well. These pressures serve as a rela- 
tive indication of the amount of gas stored 
up and of the rate of discharge from that 
storage through the wells into the lines. 
By careful observation of these pressures 
monthly and comparing them from month 
to month, it can be approximated in a 
measure how long a section can reasonably 
be depended upon for a certain supply, 
but even in this respect surprising and 
unexpectedly rapid depletions are not in- 
frequent. In the past the value of fields 


has not been given the attention it should. 

The cost of a well varies from about five 
thousand to eight thousand dollars, ac- 
cording to depth and the formations en- 
countered, hence it can be seen that the 
drilling of wells becomes a factor of 
decided importance in the problem of 





miles from the source of supply, is an 
item of surprising importance to the un- 
initiated. The initial horsepower capacity 
of these stations ranges from two thousand 
to thirty thousand rated horse power, and 
are designed to meet the extremes of con- 
sumption requirements. Some idea of 
this variation in consumption may be 
gained from the statement that the average 
domestic consumption in the coldest winter 
days is relatively twelve times that of a 
July or August day, and the stations as 
well as main lines and distributing sys- 
tems must be of a size and capacity suffi- 
cient to meet the maximum requirement. 
If an even load prevailed at all seasons, as 
is the case with many other utilities, and 
the natural gas companies could thereby 
be relieved of the great variations in re- 
quirements, due to the changing seasons, 
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and the natural use of large quantities of 
this fuel for heating purposes, because of 
its low price, the size and capacity of all 
producing, transporting and distributing 
agencies need not have been so great, and 
the investment would have been, in conse- 
quence, much reduced. The companies 
must be at all times prepared for a zero 
day, whether that zero day comes or not. 
This, however, is a condition which cannot 
be escaped, and its mention serves to 
accentuate one of the unusual burdens. of 
the industry. 

The improvement in transportation 
method has been of great advantage. This 
improvement is the direct outcome of the 
larger volume of gas handled and the 
greater distances between the points of 
supply and consumption, resulting from 
the extension of gas operation beyond the 
limited development of the early days, 
which was in the immediate vicinity of the 
compressor station. When the industry 
was in its infancy small lines were laid for 
short distances without the use of pumps 
or compressors. The next step was to 
increase the distances and also the size 
of the lines. When the distances were 
short and the pressure low, compressors 
of small power but large capacity were 
sometimes used in connection with large 
lines. 

It is a common theory that business is 
necessarily selfish and modern enterprise 
a stranger to philanthropy, but it is a 
theory that works a gross injustice to 
almost all individuals and to many cor- 
porations as well. Of what practical value 
natural gas has been in establishing the 
growth of Ohio cities is a matter which 
needs no comment. In the pioneer days 
the product was used with rude appliances. 
A pipe was stuck in a stove without safety 
devices, and as a consequence, there was 
much trouble with the insurance com- 
panies. Wild dreams were entertained; 
some saying the supply was inexhaustible; 
others saying it would last but a short 
time. During the first decade of its history 
progress was very slow and investments in 
the enterprise were regarded as doubtful. 

Few gifts of nature have added more to 
the sum of human happiness in many 
localities than natural gas for cheap do- 
mestic use. It is a luxury that the poor 
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man can enjoy as well as the rich, and the 
great question which has confronted the 
companies has been, how can we give 
the best service to the consumers, with 
the greatest economy. Low as the price 
has been many well-meaning citizens have 
complained because of what they believed 
over-exorbitant tolls and have even 
insisted that the gas was diluted with air. 

The fact that natural gas is forty per 
cent lighter than air is in itself sufficient 
proof that gas and air will not mix in 
commercial quantities. The mixture of 
gas and air is necessary at the point of 
combustion to secure proper results. 

City councils have struggled when pre- 
paring franchises to insert clauses to pre- 
vent the possibility of dilution, and to 
force the acceptance of prices so low that 
confiscation would surely have resulted, 
overlooking the fact that the simple words 
“natural gas” are the best possible safe- 
guards against dilution even if such a 
thing were practicable. Natural gas was 
prepared in nature’s laboratory, and man 
has not been able to make a near approach 
to a similar product. It is of such a nature 
that it cannot be mixed with air and con- 
veyed. The talk about pumping the air 
through pipe lines is too absurd to be con- 
sidered seriously by anyone who has the 
slightest knowledge of the business. The 
danger incurred by anyone who would 
undertake such a procedure is a sure pre- 
vention of the attempt. All gas engineers 
are very careful in case of a break to blow 
out all the air that may have accumulated 
in the line before reconnecting the line. 

Co-operation on the part of the legis- 
lators and the people in the natural gas 
districts will not only be of incalculable 
benefit to the industry but will also result 
in advantage to the resources of the munici- 
palities served. While the price may in 
some instances seem high, there was never 
a time in the history of the country when 
labor was so well paid as now; and there 
never was a time when the cost of natural 
gas operation was so great. While all indus- 
trial workers, including those employed in 
the natural gas industry, have had advance 
in their wages from time to time, and pipe 
materials of every kind used in the industry 
have likewise advanced, the available 
supply of natural gas is constantly dimin- 




















ishing in developed areas, and although the 
total supply of gas has been increased 
this is due solely to the greater activity 
in developing new and distant fields, and 
all these causes have added greatly to the 
cost of natural gas. Hence consumers 
must consequently look with resignation 
to a correspondingly increased price. 
The unfairness of the attitude of the 
people in some sections toward the gas 
companies has been manifested in such a 
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at the same time so cheap as natural 
gas. 

The computing of the cost of natural 
gas involves the establishment of the 
correct value of the investment, then ob- 
viously ascertaining what it would cost 
to replace the same. This is probably 
the most important item in the entire 
problem. To the casual observer it might 
appear strange to consider intangible 
property as a part of the total investment, 
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decisive manner and in so many ways 
during the past few years, that it has been 
most discouraging to capital invested in 
these enterprises. Such unfair policy 
seriously affects and hampers the develop- 
ment of the industry. 

The pendulum of antagonism in certain 
quarters against the natural gas companies 
has reached the full limit of its swing, and 
it is high time that it started in the opposite 
direction. The conservative citizen should 
work zealously on the lines of stopping all 
unfair claims against men who have risked 
their all in an effort to furnish the 
people with a commodity so valuable and 





but the actual investment of the natural 
gas industry in unproductive leases and 
dry holes in Ohio represents an intangible 
value running into millions of dollars, and 
yet these expenditures are absolutely 
essential to establish where the gas is, 
and where it is not. Successful produc- 
tions require forethought, business saga- 
city, broad perspective and in all cases 
ability of the highest order. Such service 
is always worthy of compensation. ; 

In considering the cost of field work 
due regard must be given to the hazards 
always present in prospecting for gas. 
If a corporation could avoid “‘wild-catting” 
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and a discouraging percentage of dry holes 
the intangible values might be greatly 
lessened. But these items are among the 
fixed costs that enter into the expense of 
creating a plant and they cannot be ig- 
nored. 

Then again the matter of depreciation 
is of great importance. It is necessary in 
considering this phase of the business to 
take into consideration the rapid deple- 
tion of the supply from certain gas fields. 
If bonds are issued on any part of the phy- 
sical property, their date of maturity must 
be within the limit of the life-of the prop- 
erty that they cover, and the'sinking fund 
to retire the bonds must be large enough 
each year so that the capital depleted will 
be fully replaced when the property 
becomes of no further value. 

In the matter of maintenance.a large 
enough allowarice is made ‘each - year’ so 
that the property may be: kept‘ in first- 
class shape so as to render efficient-service. 
In computing the running ‘cost any taxes 
on the earnings of the corporation should 
increase ‘the price which the public must 
pay for the gas. Likewise the federal and 
state corporation taxes should not tax the 
corporation, but directly place the burden 
upon the-patrons of the company. This, 
however,- has not yet ° been done. in 
Ohio. 

The lease department of the natural gas 
business is one of great importance. The 
Ohio natural gas field is a strip of territory 
from five to fifty miles wide and about two 
hundred miles long, and most of this terri- 
tory is under lease by the big companies. 
More than two million acres are under 
lease, and it is safe to say that over two 
million dollars are paid annually to the 
farmers. of the territory in the way of 
rental on property not yet drilled. With 
the amount paid per year on producing 
wells the farmers are receiving nearly two 
million, five hundred thousand dollars 
per,year from the gas companies. The 
price paid per acre for leases ranges 
generally between fifty cents and two 
dollars per acre per year, although in some 
cases, where leases are in very promising 
locations five dollars and even ten dollars 
per acre is being paid. This entitles the 
gas company to drill in any part of the 
property under lease at any time while 
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the lease is in force. When a well is drilled 
the company usually pays the farmer two 
hundred dollars per year rental, according 
to location, as long as it is a producer. 

With all the Ohio production as shown 
herein, it falls short of the requirements, as 
indicated by the United States Geological 
Survey report on the production of natural 
gas in 1911, which states that Ohio con- 
sumed 112,123,029,000 cubic feet, and 
produced but 49,449,729,000 cubic feet. 
The difference between the quantity pro- 
duced and consumed in Ohio shows the 
vast quantity which the various companies 
were obliged to purchase from West Vir- 
ginia’s producers. 

The natural gas industry has been a 
distinct blessing to the farmers of that 
favored territory. Much of the land in the 
gas belt is rough and rolling and most 
difficult to cultivate. One wonders how 
anyone would attempt to cultivate some 
of the farms which for over half a century 
before ‘natural gas was discovered pro- 
vided some sort of a living for the people 
who settled on them. Indeed when trav- | 
elling through the natural gas region the 
writer saw some farms which sanity would 
pronounce utterly useless for farming 
purposes, yet in a primitive manner 
families have existed on these rocky 
knolls for nearly a century. 

The coming of the natural gas men into 
their territory brought luxuries which 
before: they never knew. They were able 
to purchase mowing machines, organs and 
many home comforts to which they were 
formerly strangers. Still after a few years 
of comparative plenty many of these 
farmers seem to feel that the gas com- 
panies are making great fortunes from a 
commodity which they furnish, and some 
are inclined to be restless. They have 
little knowledge of the enormous expenses 
incidental to pipe lines, compressor sta- 
tions and distributing systems, nor do they 
know anything about the enormous finan- 
cial risks which the big companies take. 
It would be a short-sighted policy for the 
farmer to add to the difficulties of opera- 
tion which the politicians have already 
created. 

It is possible that many well-meaning 
citizens of Ohio and Pennsylvania imagine 
that the sale of natural gas is based upon 























the same principles as is the sale of elec- 
tricity, water and street car rides, and that 
a public-utility commission should super- 
vise the prices and the financial affairs of 
the companies. A moment’s reflection will 
show a difference. Natural gas is but a 
temporary commodity, a blessing bestowed 
upon a favored portion of the American 
people. It was not enjoyed by any people 
at the beginning of the nineteenth or any 
previous century, nor will it probably 
contribute to the comfort of the human 
race in the twenty-first or any subsequent 
century. Future historians will refer to 
it much as writers on scriptural subjects 
refer to the manna in the desert; it will 
be regarded as a bounty which Providence 
bestowed for a short time upon a favored 
people. 

Natural gas has been rested beneath 
the surface of Ohio, Pennsylvania and 
Indiana for untold centuries, and until our 
own generation no one suggested the idea 
of exploring for a hidden treasure of this 
nature. Those who were willing to risk 
their money in drilling wells and building 
pipe lines were regarded visionary schemers, 
and their endeavors were not given serious 
attention. Aside from their own money 
no capital could be attracted to the in- 
dustry, and the early development was 
exasperatingly slow. Neve# did the faith 
of the early promoters waver, however, 
and in the course of a few years they were 
able to demonstrate that the experimental 
days were over and that the best and 
cheapest fuel which the human race has 
ever enjoyed could be delivered to the 
home of the people for a few years at least. 

These men were pioneers in the natural 
gas industry; they risked vast sums of 
money in pursuit of an effort to demon- 
strate a theory, and their success entitles 
them to the plaudits of the people. But 
what do we frequently find? A _ hostile 
common council, a meddling legislature, 
and a public utility commission that 
knows little about the business. It will 
be seen that a class of discoverers and 
investors who have been instrumental in 
furnishing natural gas to certain American 
cities should be permitted to continue the 
good work without unnecessary legislative 
restriction, and without being hampered 
by regulations which are not only im- 
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practicable, but often impossible. Years 
ago in the old Puritanical days in New 
England, .when the State governments 
assumed control of the entire life of their 
citizens, the attempt was made to dictate 
the details of business and the mode of 
living. In those days. government was 
regarded as essentially a paternal function, 
but restriction upon personal and indus- 
trial liberty were never looked upon with 
favor by the progressive element of the 
people. In like manner men of industry 
and energy look with profound astonish- 
ment and disgust upon legislative effort 
to hamper or discourage those who are 
engaged in an industry so hazardous and 
yet so productive of benefit to the people. 

Under the laws of Ohio, the city councils 
fixed the price which the companies may 
charge on natural gas. Where prejudice 
exists on the part of the members of the 
city council, or where men seek political 
preferment by championing low prices the 
companies are often subjected to embarrass- 
ing conditions that are most costly and 
discouraging. Oftentimes the companies 
are buffeted betwee: two hostile forces; 
the farmers who believe they should get 
higher rentals, and the citizens of the 
community who believe they should get 
lower prices. 

Human nature does not essentially 
change from age to age; the present may 
be predicated from the past and the future; 
from both if you have the gift of seeing 
into the millstone. In discussions regard- 
ing the natural gas question the fever is 
inevitably followed by the chill, and this 
often confounds the average citizen, but 
it serves to maintain a true equilibrium 
in human affairs. The gas companies of 
Ohio have often seen the people advocate 
the most impossible public utility mea- 
sures, and they have seen them oppose 


gebvious and necessary changes. Many 


‘local managers have often been led to 
believe that it is impossible to please, and 
have ended by losing faith in the people’s 
desire to be fair with the corporations. 

In the work of educating the people of 
Ohio upon the natural gas situation there 
does not seem to be any well-defined plan. 
These questions are generally left until the 
heat of political campaigns in the public 
mind is swayed, not by the question at issue 
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but by the comparative power of the rival 
political organizations. At such time the 
vicious often obtain control, and important 
questions regarding the future of the gas 
service are decided by a class of people 
who believe that by making the rich poor 
the poor will become rich. There is no 
doubt but that the natural gas companies 
of Ohio experienced conditions within the 
last few years which call for serious 
consideration from the citizens who are 
now beneficiaries of cheap gas. The com- 
panies have found their expenses have 
gradually increased largely in the field 
divisions on account of enormous rental 
requirements. Some of the companies 
have discovered that gas produced has 
diminished while the amount purchased 
in order to supply their customers has 
materially increased. They have found, 
too, that the required extensions of their 
fields, main lines, etc., in order to ade- 
quately serve the cities are becoming an 
alarming burden of expense, and that in 
many localities where the gas has been 
nearly exhausted an enormous invest- 
ment of pipe line property, compression 
stations and other equipment, must still 
be maintained though the amount of gas 
procurable is relatively small. 

It is practically certain that the next 
decade will witness many changes in the 
natural gas territories. It is certain that 
few, if any, additional cities or towns will 
get the benefit of this cheap commodity; 
on the other hand it is possible and highly 
probable that the service in certain locali- 
ties will be discontinued, and it is not an 
idle prediction to state that cities and 
towns noted for their unfair attitude 
toward the companies will be among the 
first to be cut off from the gas field. 

The recent appointment of a receiver 
for the Kansas Natural Gas Company 
affords an interesting object lesson for the 
people of Ohio. The main contention in 
the petition for'a receiver was that the 
company cannot make enough money 
selling gas at twenty-seven cents per 
thousand feet to pay the bond interest, 
make payments on its sinking fund or 
dividends to its shareholders. It further 
states that the only way out of the difficulty 
is to furnish gas for cooking and lighting 
purposes only at ‘fifty cents per thousand 
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cubic feet. The Kansas Natural Gas Com- 
pany supplies about fifty towns and 
cities in Kansas and Missouri with natural 
gas. At the close of last year it had one 
hundred and forty thousand customers. 
It has five hundred and sixty producing 
wells connected to its lines. According to 
its last annual statement it owned eight 
hundred and thirty-five miles of pipe 
lines and 138,937 acres under lease. The 
company has been continually harassed 
by litigation and politics. It was com- 
pelled to expend a large amount of money 
defending law suits and the politicians 
were continually passing ordinances of a 
restrictive if not a confiscatory nature. 
It bore up under the strain as long as 
possible and finally admitted its insolvency 
and passed into the hands of receivers. 
When the curtain rises again upon the 
scene the people of Kansas and Missouri 
will be paying a much higher price for 
natural gas. 

The city of Toledo furnishes an inter- . 
esting story of its experience with natural 
gas. The gas company doing business 
there in 1890 offered to enter into a ten: 
year contract to supply the city at twelve 
cents per thousand. The city had already 
been authorized to issue bonds to the 
amount of $1,250,000 to engage in the 
business. The gas field was within thirty- 
five miles of the city and the advocates of 
municipal ownership stated, without any 
reservation, that the city could sell gas 
at a price of five cents or less and pay off 
not only the amount invested, but the 
entire city debt, within a few years. The 
offer of the private company was rejected 
and the city built the pipe line and turned 
gas into the city mains in November, 1900. 

The private company, on the first day 
of June, 1891, increased its price from 
twelve cents to twenty cents. The city, 
following the example set by the private 
company, increased its price to eighteen 
cents. One year later the private com- 
pany increased its price to twenty-five 
cents. The city then increased its price 
to twenty-two cents. The following year 
the private company increased its price 
to thirty cents and the city to twenty- 
eight cents. In 1896 the city went out of 
the gas business. It had not, during this 
entire operation, had sufficient earnings to 












pay fixed charges. The interest on the 
bonds was paid from the general fund. ° 
The repairs to the street paving and other 
damages was paid from the street fund. 
The city still owes $1,250,000. What.was 
left of the field and its main pipe lines 
outside of the city was disposed of for the 
sum of $83,000, which was not sufficient 
to pay the floating indebtedness. The 
plant inside the city was leased for an 
annual rental of $6,500 for twenty years. 
The investment at the present time, with 
accrued interest which has been paid from 
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the general fund, amounts to about 
$4,000,000. The city is still paying four 
and one half per cent on $1,250,000, and 
receiving a revenue of $6,500.00. 

The advance in price by the private 
company shows that there was no effort 
made on its part to undersell the city. It 
was simply a case of the city attempting 
to conduct a business of which its repre- 
sentatives had no knowledge, but which 
is generally deemed by the uninformed to 
be productive of great profits to those who 
invest their money in it. 


WHERE FROM, LITTLE STRANGER? * 


By JERRY NEWTON 


| CAME from heaven, at night time, 
By all but God unseen, 

To nestle in your fond embrace, 
To reign your baby Queen. 


I came down through the little stars, 
And by their shooting rays 

I slipped through little rifts in clouds, 
To love you all your days. 


I came without my little wings, 
But dimpled cheeks and chin, 
And chubby little hands and feet, 

With rosy-tinted skin. 


I came to help you while away 
Sometimes, the tedious hours, 

To woo the kiss that’s born of love, 
As sun-glints woo the flowers. 





I came to share your tears and smiles, 
As little angels do, 

To love you when the weight of years 
Has worn and withered you. 


* A mother, presumably interrogating her new-born babe, and the baby’s reply. 








































N the march of events nothing is of 
| more interest or benefit to mankind 

than the means whereby certain unscru- 
pulous persons have recently been thwarted 
in their efforts to amass fortunes by the 
adulteration of food products. How many 
lives have been saved by the activity of 
the Department of Agriculture through 
its vigorous enforcement of the Federal 
Food and Drugs Act is a matter that 
would startle the country if the facts could 
only be obtained; 
and it might truly 
be said that™ no 
single act of Con- 
gress has been of 
greater import- 
ance, or of more 
beneficial influence 
than the act which 
had for its object 
the protection of 
the people against 
the class of men 
who by adultera- 
tion and substitu- 
tion would endan- 
ger the lives of 
innocent people 
who use their pro- 
ducts. 

The science of 
chemistry has been 
very active during 
recent years. 
Many valuable 
discoveries have 
been made which 
have tended to de- 
crease the cost of 
necessary articles in daily life; but modern 
research has in some instances crossed 
the dead line. It has been found possible 
to imitate food products by the employ- 
ment of poisonous substances so that the 
human palate could not detect the imposi- 
tion. Chemical analysis, however, shows 
the dangerous ingredients of which the 
article is composed. 

Everybody will welcome scientific dis- 
covery which will produce economy in the 
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President and General Manager of The Citizens’ Wholesale 
Supply Company 
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manufacture of non-edible necessities. 
For instance, the substitution of dye stuffs 
not only has been remarkable but a great 
economy. Today, men are not only manu- 
facturing many successful substitutes for 
the natural coloring matter but they are 
vieing with nature in the production of 
dyes the formation of which since the world 
began had been a secret of vegetable life. 
The gradual development of chemical 
theories has in a sense deprived nature 
of its monopoly. 
Before 1870 large 
tracts of land were 
devoted to the 
madder plant from 
which a dye stuff 
giving the famous 
turkey red was 
obtained in large 
quantities. Today 
the madder indus- 
try is practically 
extinct. Chemists 
have found it 
possible to pre- 
pare the same dye 
stuff by artificial 
means from a con- 
stituent of coal 
tar. The indigo 
plant cultivation 
is also threatened 
by the successful 
accomplishment of 
the synthesis of 
the indigo from 
an important and 
plentiful constit- 
uent of coal tar. 

The above accomplishments are not 
only gratifying but commendable; but 
when scientific men discover means where- 
by badly decayed tomatoes or trimmings 
may, through a process of boiling and the 
introduction of spices, vinegar and other 
material be made to appear as pure ketchup 
their activities are apt to lead to dangerous 
results. By the artificial sweating of cof- 
fee which was grown in South America 
unscrupulous men have labelled the pro- 

















duct “Mocha” or “Java,” well knowing 
that such coffees are only grown in Arabia 
or the Dutch East Indies. By a process 
of manipulation and sweating of ,inferior 
grades of coffee the appearance is materially 
improved andthe product is sold .to.the 
innocent purchaser at greatly .enhanced 
prices. In the manufacture . of : various 
forms of prepared and dried mustard 
quite large quantities of charlock, or wild 
mustard, are often used and sold as the 
pure article. 


Before the passage of the Pure Food and. 


Drugs Act, and before there were food 
laws in but few of the states, the oppor- 
tunities. for amassing fortunes through 
the aid of chemistry as a means of substitu- 
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LOADING GOLDEN. RULE NATURAL LEAF TEA ON STEAMSHIP:MONGOLIA AT 
SHIDZUOKA, JAPAN 
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‘tion and .adulteration were particularly 


attractive :to unprincipled men. There 
were, however, persons- who believed that 
honesty is the best policy, and who felt 
that success would soéner -or later come 
through giving-the.people a. sqiiare, deal. 


_Among these men were Robert 'D. Palmer, 


James O.:Cutler,..J. Willis Blue, and :Ed- 
ward M. Bryant of Columbus, «Ohio. 
These gentlemen organized The Citizens’ 
Wholesale Supply Company, and the prin- 
ciple on which their organization was 
founded was “The Golden Rule.” It.was 
to be an undeviating rule that no deception 
should be practiced; that “Golden Rule” 
was to be the trade-mark under which 
the goods were sold and the name should 
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never be brought into disrepute. The 
result is an object lesson. Today the Com- 
pany’s patrons form a part of the citizen- 
ship of every state in the Union and the 
business is growing by leaps and bounds. 

During a recent visit to Columbus I 
was permitted to study the plan and or- 
ganization of this company. I was told 
that this concern stands ready to furnish 
its customers the purest of household 
supplies, such as foods, drugs and toilet 
preparations at wholesale prices; that it 
had adopted “Golden Rule” as a trade- 
mark and that in the company’s business 
the term means exactly what it implies. 
That this is true is evidenced by a recent 
letter from Professor Allyn, Chief Chemist 
of the famous Westfield State Normal 
School, which institution has gained a 
world-wide reputation through its advo- 
cacy of pure foods. Professor Allyn said: 
“After going rather deeply into the matter 
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we can state with pleasure that we have 
never examined a line of goods which rate 
as a whole better than your Golden Rule 
products. Those that we have examined 
were not only legally pure, but were what 
is of almost equal importance, of distinctly 
high grade. They rank sufficiently high 
to be given a place in our Pure Food Dis- 
play. The term Golden Rule is a good 
term to apply to these products.” 

When we consider the many instances 
in which the United States chemists have 
found the presence of arsenic and other 
deleterious substances in food materials 
which have found their way into the chan- 
nels of trade the tribute given the Colum- 
bus company by Professor Allyn is well 
worthy of notice. 

Too much commendation cannot be 
given merchants who practice the Golden 
Rule, especially with articles that are 
used for food. Not long ago government 
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GOLDEN RULE NATURAL LEAF TEA PACKED READY FOR SHIPPING 
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officials seized eight carloads of sardines 
before the consignee, a packing house, 
had an opportunity to process them. 
These sardines were in such an advanced 
state of decomposition as to constitute 
a very unhealthy article of food, even 
though they were doctored to appear as 
fresh material. Most of the sardines sold 
by the Citizens’ Wholesale Supply Com- 
pany are packed in Dourarnenez, France, 
where the finest sardines in the world are 
found. These sardines are packed by 
reliable firms and absolute purity is guar- 
anteed. The same care in purchase and 
handling all kinds of sea foods is main- 
tained and the Golden Rule anchovies, 
Russian Caviar, Japanese Crab meat, 
clams, herring, lobsters and salmon are 
now in great demand. 

In conformity to its Golden Rule 
principle the Company will not doctor in 
any shape or form the rice which it sells. 
The ordinary commercial rice is coated 
with glucose and tale. The object in thus 
coating is to cover up the defective grains 
and make them appear as high grade. The 
bulk of the rice crop is full of inferior 
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grains, but by a process of doctoring the 
rice presents a pleasing appearance to the 
customer. The Department of Agriculture 
has ruled that all rice so coated must bear 
the statement: “Coated with glucose 
and talc, wash before using,” and this is 
done in interstate shipments. But the 
wholesale dealer often sells to the retailer 
in broken packages, and the retailer in 
turn sells to the consumer in small quan- 
tities so that this information seldom gets 
to the housewife. The rice sold by The 
Citizens’ Wholesale Supply Company is 
in just the same condition as that used 
by the people of India, China and Japan, 
where it is the principal food of the people. 

The Company gets its tea direct from 
Japan, where it maintains an experienced 
agent who makes the purchases from the 
natives and puts it up in packages under 
Golden Rule labels. Its coffee is purchased 
green and stored and roasted daily as occa- 
sion requires. In its spice department 
especial care is maintained. Nothing but the 
very best raw materialis purchased and this 
the Company grinds in its own steel mills 
after which it is bolted through silk cloth. 
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Nothing but the very finest of Cali- 
fornia fruits, both canned and evaporated, 
are handled by the Company; in fact, 
the canned fruits under the Golden Rule 
brand have no superiors. 

Perhaps one of the chief reasons for the 
unqualified success which the Company 
has experienced may be found in the 
general efficiency of the Laboratory De- 
partment. This department is under 
the direct supervision of S. J. Schwarz- 
walder, an experienced chemist, who was 
formerly associated with Professor C. S. 
Hallberg, and H. W. Snow, Ph. C., of 
Chicago. The Company’s main labora- 
tory is thoroughly equipped for ~ experi- 
mental and analytical work, as well as 
' fer manufacturing. Nothing but the best 
domestic and foreign materials are used 
in the manufacture of Golden Rule food 
products, drugs and compounds. One of 
the most remarkable products of this 
laboratory is Golden Rule Iniitation 
Maple Syrup; this article has reached the 
height of perfection and is one of the 
finest products of this Laboratory. It is 
made from the purest of cane sugar and 
flavored with a perfectly harmless vege- 
table substance which renders it impossible 
to detect that the resulting product is not 
the original maple syrup cooked in the 
maple groves. The Company sells it 
under the name “Imitation Maple Syrup” 
in accordance with its policy to tell the 
exact truth about all of its products. The 
consumer is left to judge as to the truth of 
the Company’s claim that it is fully equal 
in every respect to the very best natural 
product, and it is prepared under the most 
absolutely clean and hygienic conditions, 
which cannot always be said in reference 
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to the making of the natural -product. 

The method which the Citizens’ Whole- 
sale Supply Company has adopted to 
place its goods upon the market is 
unique, but it has proven remarkably 
successful. About four hundred agents 
are employed in various parts of the coun- 
try. Each agent is supplied with a com- 
plete set of samples and he makes a canvass 
of his particular community. When he 
has secured sufficient orders to fill a car 
the shipment is made, the agent delivering 
each customer his particular order when 
it arrives. This system has much to com- 
mend it because it eliminates the middle- 
man’s profits and in this instance it 
insures the finest quality of goods at prac- 
tically wholesale prices. Customers de- 
siring to reorder may do so by mail if 
they do not wish to wait until the agent’s 
next call. 

Some difficulties have been experienced 
in consequence of. ordinances passed in 
many cities requiring agents to take out 
a license before they can solicit and deliver 
goods under this system. The Supreme 
Court of the United States, however, has 
characterized these shipments (in the 
Company’s own case taken to the Supreme 
Court) as Interstate business, and under 
this decision, local merchants ~ cannot 


interfere. 


It has been argued that by patronizing 
local merchants the money is kept at 
home. Asa matter of fact, only the middle- 
men’s profits are kept at home which go 
to the local dealer. The profits under the 
Golden Rule system are retained by the 
patrons and hence are kept at home just 
the same—but in the pockets of the con- 
sumer and not those of the dealer. 

















E want: Heart Letters: the missives 
that have been beautiful, cheering, 
pathetic or consolatory incidents in your 
own life or that of some friend or ancestor, 
who was the fortunate recipierit: Or per- 
haps some historical or biographical inci- 
dent may .be embodied in such a letter, 
throwing a ‘flood of light on the‘dead past. 
For “Heart Letters” found suitable for 
publication an. award of ‘‘Heart Throbs,”’ 
autographed by the publisher, will be 
made. 


Please do not send original letters of 


value to the Heart Letter contest; because 
selections submitted’ to the contest cannot 
be returned. When an acceptable “‘Heart 
Letter” is sent in by a number of con- 
tributors the award will be made to the 
first person who sent in the selection. 

And now, while the matter is in your 
mind, let us have that letter which made 
the strongest appeal to you. 


* * * 


ITH “Compliments of the Author” 

inscribed in a clear, even hand, 
“Sunshine in Song” comes to the editor 
from his genial and kindly-faced friend, 
Stephen Moore, whose song is none the 
less sweet that it breathes in every line 
purity, cheerfulness and love of nature, 
or resignation to the Divine Will and hope 
of the life everlasting. 

His verse is not always polished, his 
words and rhymes are sometimes written 
“with little skill of songcraft,” and a 
simple love of God, His creatures and His 
world are often in strong contrast to the 
untamed passion that others consider the 





very soul of poetry. On the other hand, 
there are some of these poems that are 
quite equal in cheery and subtle inspira- 
tion to the best work of popular modern 
American poets. His “Gospel of Good 
Cheer” is refreshing and well expressed; 
“The Vision of the Monk” reminds one 
of Edwin Arnold’s eastern allegories; 
“Life’s Mystery” deals with the over-soul 
that groans in travail-pain to bring forth 
the solution of eternal mysteries, and can 
do no more than hold fast upon eternal 
love. No one can fail to find in “Sun- 
shine in Song” the poetry of the simple 
life that arises from everyday duties and 
cares to rejoice in the salvation and 
acknowledge the beneficence of God. 

For the rest, the book is finely illus- 
trated, printed and bound for the author 
by the Excelsior Print of Roxbury, Mass., 
who have certainly given these pearls of 
modern faith and cheery piety a beautiful 
setting. 

* * * 

OW the word “National” has been 

popularized in the periodical world 
since the NATIONAL MAGAZINE was estab- 
lished! There is the National Food Maga- 
zine, the National Police Magazine, National 
Geographical Magazine, National monthlies 
and National weeklies, which show that 
“National” seems to have taken a new 
significance after the Spanish-American 
War, about the time that the NATIONAL 
MacazZInE was established. It is a great 
word, “National,” and it is significant of 
the widest scope and interpretation, and 
the American people have become more 
national in their viewpoint during the past 
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ten or twelve years. National includes a 
union of states, a united and cohesive 
people that constitute that Union. What 
the word Union meant in the days of the 
Civil War the word National has become 
in these later days. 


* * * 


HE signs his name ‘‘William G. Edens.” 
It is a name that partially suggests 
Paradise. To his friends he is known as 
Billy Edens, one of the best fellows on 
earth. Years ago he was a railroad train- 
man. He knows the rough and tumble of 
labor from the bottom up and has never 
lost the heartiness of comradeship. At 
one time he was conspicuous in the politi- 
cal arena with the late Marcus A. Hanna, 
and he made things count. - Whatever he 
undertakes to do he carries out, because 
he is a man of intense loyalty and convic- 
tion. Of late years he has been with the 
Central Trust Company of Chicago, Iilinois. 
He is also chairman of the Committee on 
Banks and Bankers, of the Chicago Asso- 
ciation of Commerce, and a member of 
the Executive Council of the American 
Bankers’ Association. Among other dis- 
tinctions placed upon his broad shoulders 
is that of President of the Illinois Highway 
Improvement Association. He has started 
out to organize one hundred thousand 
Illinois farmers in the work of building 
good highways, and it has been under- 
taken in the same energetic manner with 
which he has been doing other things 
during all these years. 

The fact is, wherever an active man is 
needed on a committee they look over and 
see if Billy Edens is available. He is the 
special friend of the farmer, and the extra 
special friend of the Illinois farmer. He 
has been indefatigable in his efforts to 
establish a creed that begins with a belief 
in red clover, cow peas, soy beans and 
alfalfa; the pledge of a permanent agri- 
culture and soil growing richer and richer. 
His creed includes one hundred bushels 
of corn and fifty bushels of wheat to the 
acre and a belief that the only good weed 
growing or grown is a dead weed. The 
farm boy and the farm girl, says William, 
are the farmer’s best crop and the future’s 
best hope. Faith in the farm house, the 
country school, and the country church, 
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and the community spirit has the right 
ring. 

Whether he is writing or speaking, Mr. 
Edens is enthusiastic on the farm proposi- 
tion. He proves that the best place to 
work and to win wealth and happiness is 
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on a farm intelligently conducted on a 
business basis, and if so the boys will 
remain on the farms. That is what the 
boys of today are beginning to realize. 
Of course, Mr. Edens is an advocate of 
good roads and urges the adoption of the 
Massachusetts, New York, Pennsylvania 
and California plan to maintain them. 
The old-fashioned way of ‘“‘working out” 
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It is not alone the convenience, 
or the freshness, or the crisp- 
ness, or the unusual food-value, 
or the digestibility, or the clean- 
liness, or the price, that has 
made Uneeda Biscuit the 
National Soda Cracker. 


It is the remarkable combina- 
tion of all of these things. 


If everyone, everywhere, knew 
how good they are, everyone, 
everywhere, would eat them— 
every day. 


Sold by grocers in every city 
and town. Bought by people 
of all classes. 


Always 5 cents in the moisture- 
proof package. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT 
COM PANY 











Don’t fail to mention NATIONAL, MAGAZINE when writing to advertisers. 
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poll taxes and giving a lick and promise 
to country roads is passing. 

The new-time farmer, according to the 
Edens propaganda, is a versatile fellow. 
He can be as much of an engineer and a 
chemist and various other things as he 
cares to devote to time to study. Memory 
is an important asset, though the chief 
thing is crops. 

Mr. Edens is the type of Middle West 
hustler who is never too busy to give his 
time and service to worthy public move- 
ments, and is always first and last for his 
friends, who by scores and hundreds are 
scattered far and wide in all parts of the 


country. 
* * * 


7 Queen Charlotte Islands, about 

three hundred and fifty miles north 
by west from Vancouver, B. C., form an 
archipelago of over one hundred and fifty 
islets, big and little, the more southern of 
which are well wooded and mountainous, 
while large proportions of the northern 
and central islands are prairie land and low 
meadows. 

They contain deposits of both anthra- 
cite and bituminous coal which are being 
developed, and very promising indications 
of good oil territory, one well being already 
several hundreds of feet down, with, it is 
said, small pockets of oil already pene- 
trated. 

A number of coal and oil companies 
have already been formed to develop these 
resources, and copper ore and gold have 
been reported in some of the islets, 
none of which have yet been thoroughly 
explored. 

The climate is mild, the scenery varied 
and beautiful; fish, game and berries 
abound, all kinds of green vegetables, etc., 
are raised, and it is probable that within 
a few years these hitherto almost unknown 
islets will become famous in the markets 
of the world. 

* * * 
ame every mail brings new infor- 
mation in reference to HEART THROBS. 
The pleasure and inspiration of this book 
can scarcely be comprehended. -In the 


private correspondence of one lady to 
another, she relates an incident of how the 
Heart Tuross book is being utilized in 
the various clubs of many ladies. Each 
guest in turn reads from HEART THROBS 
a favorite selection, tastes varying as 
widely as the contents page. This is in 
harmony with the purpose of the book. 
It is a volume truly made by the people, 
with a use for the people and the contents 
readily reveals itself of the people. How 
many happy hours and evenings it has 
contributed’ to readers all over the world 
none can estimate. One enthusiastic 
reader from Utah insists that the new 
Heart TuHrRoss book put into circulation 
is keeping pace with the Bibles purchased. 
It is one book that becomes a necessity 
more and more each year, and the following 
personal letter tells a story of its own: 

Now to my B. & A. Club: The young girls 
of the: Universalist church, with whom I 
have such pleasant evenings since last winter, 
when I became a member on my assurance 
that I was but seventeen years old! These 
girls are lovely, just the nicest-kind of girls, 
from seventeen to twenty-five or so, and I 
am fond of them as they seem to be of me. 
Last winter I got up a set of resolutions for 
them, which we got the minister to approve, 
in which we pledged ourselves, while not 
being known to have any designs of mission 
work, etc., to do little things, if only just 
to start up others, etc. We would put aside 
our fancy work these Monday evenings, and 
cut and make over old stockings with mothers 
for lots of little children to do for, also made 
over lots of old sheets into squares for sick 
babies that I have known of; said we would 
drop all gossip and began to read aloud such 
books as Van Dyke’s “The Other Wise 
Man.” They especially enjoyed that book, 
which I think you will remember, published 
by Joe Mitchell Chapple, HEartT THRoss, 
which one evening we passed around, each 
selecting and reading something from it. 
A number of the girls are going to own a 
copy as soon as they can get it, which I 
don’t think will be long. 


Do you wonder at the inspiration that 
has come from the publication of HEART 
TuHross? It is something more than 
making white paper and black ink into a 
book to sell. These incidents are among 
the most treasured profits. resulting from 
the publication of HEArt THRoBs. 











136 Years Ago 


Gustavus F. Swift began business in 
Chicago, occupying. one small frame 
building and employing fifteen persons. 


From this modest beginning the business has grown during 
the lifetime of one man until now the manufacturing plants cover 
more than 265 acres of floor space. 


Swift & Company’s sales for 1912 exceeded $300,000,000 and the 
pay-roll is over $25,000,000 a year to more than 27,000 employes. 
Branch houses and agencies are maintained in nearly every city 
and town all over the world. 
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Throughout Swift & Company’s establishments signs are 
posted instructing employes to Keep Meats Clean, and a large staff 
of inspectors employed by the company is always on duty to see 
that this order is obeyed. 


Swift & Company have always adhered strictly to this policy: 
“Make the best goods possible, strive continually for their im- 
provement, and sell them at the smallest profit consistent with 
safe investment.” 


All of this for the sole purpose of furnishing you, whoever and 
wherever you may be, with the best and cleanest meats and other 
food products that thought, genius, experience and labor can devise.. 


The great measure of success attained is the result of this 
policy. Swift & Company cannot afford to deviate from it, to label 
any product “Swift’s Premium” unless it is as perfect as present 
day knowledge and genius can make it. 





Insist upon your dealer supplying you with 


“Swift’s Premium” Ham and Bacon “Swift’s Premium” Kettle Rendered Lard 
“Swift’s Premium” Oleomargarine “Swift’s Premium’ Milk Fed Chickens 
It is to your interest to buy “Swift’s Premium” 
products if you want the best. 


u, Look for the Legend: 
“U. S. Inspected and Passed” //¥ 
on all of os one food produtts you buy. id PASS " oat R 
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-. was agreed in the editorial office shortly 
before New Year’s that “Resolved: 
The Home Department shall be given 
a new heading’ was one resolution 
deserving of fulfillment. 

The art room was called upon for sug- 
gestions and when the drawing was 
submitted to the Home Department, it 
was ecstatically approved. So dainty, so 
Grecian in effect, so artistic, so different, 
—thus said the Home Department. Tri- 
umphantly it was called to editorial 
attention. 

“For the Home Department?” 
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“Surely not for the Home?” 

“Isn’t it a rather decided change?” 

And then discussion waxed fierce as each 
advanced his particular idea as to a repre- 
sentative design of a woman in the home. 
It was a pretty argument, but in the 
midst of the disagreement the composing 
room came to the rescue - by announcing 
that it was time the ‘“Home”’ pages were 
“made up” and prepared for the press. 
So the much-discussed lady of the flowing 
robe and Grecian coiffure is presented to 
you this month. Don’t you like her, for 
a change? 








LITTLE HELPS FOR HOME-MAKERS 


For the Litile Helps found suited for use in this department we award six months’ 
subscription to the National Magazine. If you are already a subscriber, your subscrip- 
tion must be paid in full to date in order to take advantage of this offer. 
either extend your own term or send the National to a friend. If your Little Help does not 
appear it is probably because the same idea has been offered by someone before you. Try 
again. We do not want cooking recipes unless for a new or uncommon dish. Enclose a 
stamped addressed envelope if you wish us to return or acknowledge unavailable offerings. 


You can then 








TO REMOVE PAINT FROM GLASS 
BY MRS. J. C. D. 

Use a copper cent to remove paint from 
windows. It works well and leaves no 
scratches. 

Cucumber Pickles 

Soak pickles in clear water over night, 
wash thoroughly, pack in jars, mixed spices 
between, also a tablespoonful of salt to each 
quart. Fill bottles with cold boiled vinegar 
and 

To Can String Beans 

Cook beans in salt water, fill jars, add two 
tablespoonfuls of vinegar to each quart jar. 
Put a piece of horseradish on top and then 
seal. 


TOOTHBRUSH CASE 
PY MISS M. M. 

Select red and navy blue ribbon, Nos. 2 
and 5. The narrow ribbon is used for the 
sides, the wide for the front. Overseam them 
together and use narrow ribbon for the 
strings. Line the bag with oil silk. 


ASPARAGUS SPRENGERI 
BY M. E. S. 

If asparagus sprengeri stops growing and 
seems drooping give it a few spoonfuls of 
olive oil; the young sprouts will soon be 
peeping through. 
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A i Maewalone 
Synthetic Gem 


Not Imitation 
~the greatest triumph of the electric fur- 
nace. ill cut glass—stands filing, fire and 
acid tests like a diamond—guaranteed to con- 
tain no glass. Remoh Gems have no paste, foil 
or backing—their brilliancy is guaranteed forever. 
One-thirtieth the cost of a diamond. These re- 
markable gems are set only in 14 Karat Solid 
Gold Mountings. 
Sent On Approval. Anywhere In U. S. 
your money cheerfully refunded if not per- 
fectly satisfactory. Write for our 4-color 
Luxe Jewel Book—yours for 


—smawe Absolutely pure, de- 
the asking. Address 4 licious and healthful 
Remoh Jewelry Co., 


EX 696 Washington Ave., St.Louis \ :)\ & ; Trade-Mark on Every Package 
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| Established 1780 Dorchester, ae 
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Lamson & Hubbard 
=FURS 


Our prices for January are as low as can be purchased 
in Boston for merchandise of the same quality 


























33 Years of Success os —- 
. rrect Styles 
Manufacturing Fur Perfect Workmanship 
. Garments of Quality Absolute Reliability 
Manufacturers of 92 Bedford Street 
HIGH GRADE FURS BOSTON 
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A UNIQUE VALENTINE 
BY MRS. F. U. 


A “sweet’’ valentine for a young boy or 
girl can be made of some gi cooky dough 
cut in heart-shapes, baked, and then dipped 
into melted fondant, colored pink, and two 
pressed together. Thin the fondant, so you 
can paint an inscription upon the cooky with 
a clean paint brush. You will find it easily 
done, as the fondant is like paper when dry. 
Make some white and decorate with pink 
roses and put in pretty box. Boys are espe- 
cially fond of this valentine—but they are 
not good keepsakes. 


LOBSTER CUTLETS 
BY M. A. P. 


Ingredients: Two cups of lobster meat, 
two tablespoonfuls of flour, one tablespoonful 
of chopped parsley, three-fourths cup of 
cream or milk, one tablespoonful of butter, 
and the yolks of two eggs. Chop the lobster 
into small pieces and add the seasoning. Rub 
the butter and flour to a smooth paste, add 
the milk, heated to boiling point and stir over 
the fire until it is a thick, smooth sauce; 
then add beaten yolks of the eggs. Put the 
lobster in this sauce and set aside to cool. 
When cold form into balls, dip in beaten 
egg, then in+bread crumbs and fry in hot 
butter. Garnish with lemon and parsley and 
serve at once, 


HINT ON DYEING 
BY MRS. C. E. A. 

In coloring soft goods that take dye 
readily, or where only a light shade is wanted, 
put the dye in warm water and do not let 
it boil at all. Oftentimes coloring can be 
done without putting the dish on the stove. 


A Good Oil Stove Cleaner 

After trying every other way, we decided 
to use a bicycle pump to clean the tubes 
that supply the burners with oil. It was so 
effectual that the burners lit as readily as 
when the stove was new. 

Some Ironing Hints 

When ironing waists, do the sleeves first; 
in ironing skirts, leave the front breadth 
until the last. 

Keep a bo sry of sandpaper on ironing board. 
It is excellent to keep the irons smooth. 

Rub the irons on a bit of soap to keep them 
clean. It will be found as good as paraffine. 


A USE FOR BLOTTING PAPER 
BY MRS. K. T. W. 

A dish of soft blackberries was upset on 
the light dining-room carpet, leaving large 
streams of juice after berries were scooped up. 
I immediately got some blotting paper and 
mopped the spots until they were dry. It 
is an excellent aid in all such cases. 


THE HOME 








A-CORN CURE 
BY MRS. C. E. A. 

Moisten a small piece of cotton in strong 
cider vinegar and place over corn, wearing 
stocking and shoe as usual through the aay 
and wrapping with cloth at night.. Put on 
fresh cotton and vinegar morning and night 
until corn softens so it can be pressed out. 
It will not return. 

ORIGINAL TOMATO RECIPE 
BY A. E. F. 

Heat canned tomatoes to the boiling point. 
Break bread into them until the mixture is 
somewhat thick, then sweeten and serve. 
Delicious either hot or cold. 

For Ivy Poisoning 

Fry the green inside bark of elder in cream 
until the bark is brown and the cream clear. 
Then strain and apply the salve whenever 
the itching is annoying. 

In Cooking String Beans 

A pinch of soda added while boiling makes 

them more palatable and also more digestible. 


AIR PURIFIER 
BY L. G. J. 

Keep a box of cedar dust near at hand. If 
any disagreeable odor arises from cooking, a 
little of the cedar sprinkled on the hot part 
of stove will purify the air immediately. 

Grape Stains 

May be removed by washing the goods with 

warm soap suds and a little ammonia. 
Smooth Irons 

An ordinary piece of beeswax tied in a piece 
of cloth will add greatly to the success of 
ironing. A seemingly cold iron will stay 
warm much longer. 

Hair Brush Cleaner 

A little flour rubbed into the bristles of a 
hair brush will thoroughly cleanse it, by being 
well rubbed in and shaken out. 

Bruises 

If a bruised place be well bathed in hot 
water immediately, it will prevent discolora- 
tion. 

TO MEND CHINA 
BY A. B. 

If broken china is tied together and boiled 
in milk the pieces will adhere and the article 
will last many years. 

Ink Spilled on the Carpet 

May be removed by applying melted 
candle wax, leaving it over spot until cold. 
Then lift the wax and put a blotter over the 
place. The remaining wax may be taken off 
by passing a hot iron over the blotter. 

To Wash Tortoise Shell 


Wash in tepid water, dry and rub with 
olive oil. Polish with a cloth or chamois. 
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HAS STOOD 
THE TEST 
OF AGES 
AND IS STILL 
THE FINEST 
CORDIAL EXTANT 


At first-class Wine Merchants, Grocers, Hotels, Cafés. 
Batjer & Co., 45 Broad 


way, New York, N. Y. 
Sole Agents for United States. 
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DR. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 


ORIENTAL CREAM 


OR MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER 






= a. (GZ Removes Tan, Pimples,Freckles, Moth 
Beautifies } Patches, Rash and Skin diseases, and 
the Skin AD every blemish on beauty, and defies 
No other. y detection. It has stood the 
cosmetic i test of 62 years; no other 
will do it. “m@ has, and is so harmless 

fig we taste it to be sure it ts 













properly made. Accept no 
counterfeit of similar name. The 
distinguished Dr. L. A. Sayre 
said to a lady of the haut-ton 
(a patient): ‘As you laates wil 
use them, I recommend ‘Gour- 
aud’s Cream’ as the least harm- 
ful of all the Skin preparattons.” 

For sale by ali druggists and 
Fancy Goods Dealers. 


GOURAUD’S ORIENTAL TOILET POWDER | 
Relieves Skin | 


For infants and adults. Exquisitely perfumed. 
Irritations, cures Sunburn and renders an excellent complexion. 


Price 25 cents, by mail. 


GOURAUD’S POUDRE SUBTILE 


Removes su uous Hair. Price $1.00. mail. 
FERD. Tf HOPING: Pras 87 Grecia Be ee ye ty. 


, “FIRST HANDS” in PREMIUMS ! w 












All the sources of supply for quality merchandise | 
used for premium purposes. Likewise adver- 
tising specialties and souvenirs. Free ‘‘Buyers’ 


Information Service” to subscribers. THE 
Nove._ty News, 210 S. Market St., Chicago; 
—_ 
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120 big pages; illustrated; $2 a year; 20c a 
copy, mail or at news-stands. No free copies. 
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THE BOY SCOUT 


A Weekly Devoted to the Boy Scouts 
of America 


TROOP NOTES, STORIES, Etc. 


Subscription 25c per year. Canada 75c. 
AGENTS WANTED 














The Boy Scout, 40 Charlotte St., Utica, N. Y. 


HEADACHE ™ NEURALGIA 


Quickly and safely relieved by 


ME-GRIM-INE 


Write for a Free Trial Box 
The Dr. Whitehall Megrimine Co. 


105 S. Lafayette St. South Bend, Ind. 
Sold by Druggists. Established 1889 gaa 


WANTED—SALESMEN ANDSALESWOMEN 
Hundreds of good positions now open payi rom $1,000. 

HB Ke on rs ade e required to get one of Sales: 

700 fe eetne Practical Bales- 


Sand testimonials from hun- 
placed in good 

















Don’t fail to mention NATIONAL MAGAZINE when writing to advertisers. 
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WORTH KNOWING 
BY A. W. L. 


To make a meringue that is almost equal 
to whipped cream, add about one-fourth of 
a teaspoonful of cream of tartar and one full 
tablespoonful of sugar to the white of one 
egg, after whipping awhile; then continue 
whipping until creamy. Flavor and color 
with fruit coloring, if desired; do not cook. 
This is good for any kind of pudding or pie. 

Bean Loaf 

Soak beans over night, then cook in soft 
water until hulls and meat separate when 
pressed through a colander. Drain off the 
water and season the strained beans with 
chili sauce and butter or fresh drippings 
Salt to taste, mold in loaf and bake until 
brown. 


Rhubarb Sauce 


Wash the rhubarb and cut into crosswise 
p* without peeling. Place in a granite 
pan with alternate layers of sugar and fruit, 
cover closely and bake slowly in a moderate 
oven. Use but very little water; better 
without any. 

Spring Tonic 

A good spring tonic is the juice of half a 
lemon and a level teaspoonful of salt in one 
cup of hot water. Take a half an hour, or 
more, before breakfast every day. 


Light Cake 


A cupful of well-mashed potatoes makes 
cake or muffins light and fluffy. 
A Good Dessert 
A grated apple added to the stiffly beaten 
white of an egg, sweetened and flavored, 
makes a nice dessert. 


NEW USE FOR MOTH BALLS 
BY M. J. B. 

Moth balls scattered on the rose bed will 
keep the foliage in perfect condition, thus 
adding greatly to the beauty of the rose, 
which so often appears minus perfect leaves. 


TO DARKEN GRAY HAIR 
BY M. L. 
Use glycerine and rosewater, equal parts. 
Work well into the roots of the hair at each 
morning’s dressing. 


Cleanser for White Shoes 


Finely ground whiting mixed with water 
to the consistency of paste makes a very 
good coating for white shoes. 


CHILBLAIN CURE 
BY G. E. M. 

Mix vaseline and pure carbolic acid to 
make a strong salve, but not strong enough 
to blister when applied to the affected parts. 
Rub in well. Several applications will cure 
the worst cases. 





WASHING WHITE SILK AND WOOLEN 
FABRICS 


BY: %. -c... WB. 


Never use hot or scalding water. Wash 
carefully in tepid suds and rinse well. Lay 
the washed article upon a large folded sheet 
or blanket, smoothing it out carefully and 
folding the edges of the sheet over it. Roll 
up tightly. Most of the moisture will be 
absorbed in two hours, when it is ready to 
iron. White silk or woolen gloves, scarfs or 
waists exposed to the light and sun when wet 
will always turn yellow. 


Gluten Bread 


Many housewives believe that nice light 
bread cannot be expected from gluten flour. 
Here is a successful recipe: Add one well- 
beaten egg and one teaspoonful of shortening 
to a cupful of soft yeast (the same as used 
for other bread). Stir stiff with gluten flour, 
and shape into a loaf, using as little flour as 
possible. Let rise just once. Bake from fifty 
to sixty minutes. Gluten bread requires less 
flour but more baking than other kinds. 


Scalloped Bedspreads 


Finding that scalloped bedspreads are so 
popular, I made two very handsome ones at 
small expense for my white bungalow twin 
beds. I bought two narrow-width crochet 
spreads with diagonal block design for borders. 
This made the pattern for the scallop, which 
I followed with heavy buttonhole of No. 12 
crochet cotton. The corners are cut out for 
the posts. 


COLLAR BUTTON SUBSTITUTE 
BY M. E. G. 


Sew buttons on the back of collar bindings 
of tailormade waists to fasten collars on. 
They are always on hand and will not press 
on your neck as collar buttons do. Also 
collar buttons have been known to produce 
inflammation on sensitive skins. Sewed-on 
buttons never do that. 


UNRIPENED ONIONS 
BY C. A. M. D. 


In the fall the onions that still have green 
tops may be tied together, about one dozen 
to the bunch, with the tops on, and hung in 
a cool, dry place, where they will dry to 
hard solid bulbs and keep all winter. If the 
tops are cut off and the onions heaped in 
piles, they will sprout and become soft and 
worthless. 


To Steam Dry Bread Easily 
After draining the water from boiled po- 
tatoes lay slices of dry bread over the top 
and replace the cover. The bread absorbs 
the moisture and is soft in a few moments, 
while the potatoes become dryer and more 
mealy than they would be otherwise. 








